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OPPORTUNITIES OF THE EAST. 


The famous advice given by Horace Greeley to young 
men, if followed with sufficient persistence and rapidity, 
would result in the traveler getting back to the point 
from which he started in two or three months; but taken 
in the spirit in which it was intended—the seeking for 
opportunities—it has resulted in many men in the last 
decade or two coming back to the section where they 
were born to find opportunities equal to or exceeding 
in scope of promise those which they sought in the west. 
So many have been attracted by the glowing promise of 
the west that it has come to be a question if there has 
not been a vacating of opportunities 
in the east. Among lumbermen there 
has been a number of instances of 
going back to their old eastern home, 
or the general section in which they 
were raised, to meet a large success. 
The heaviest lumber operator in 
northern New York of today is a man 
who made his first great success in 
Michigan, and all through the east- 
ern country are to be found those 
who have reversed the famous advice 
and gone east. Among these is the 
subject of this sketch. 

E. V. Babcock was born January 31, 
1864, at Fulton, N. Y., where his 
father is still a farmer. Young Bab- 
cock’s early life was like that of thou- 
sands of other successful men. Until 
he was twenty-one years old the regu- 
lar routine of life was working on the 
farm in summer and attending school 
in winter, the latter until he was sev- 
enteen years of age, when he began to 
teach. 

Having arrived at his majority, he 
decided to start out for himself, and 
so, in 1885, he started westward “to 
grow up with the country,” with the 
deliberate intention of learning the 
lumber business. It was at Detroit 
that he secured his opportunity. He 
went into the employ of Robinson 
Bros. Lumber Company, remaining 
with that concern two years. His was 
no dilettante apprenticeship. He was 
determined to learn lumber as well as 
the lumber business, and so his first 
work was in the yard as a laborer 
handling the boards. The latter part 
of his service with this concern was 
as an inspector and shipper. Then he 
secured a position with Henry Ste- 
phens & Co. in the same capacity, and 
a year later went on the road for 
Switzer & Eastwood, a white pine lumber firm of Ray 
City, Mich., traveling for them in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Maryland and New Jersey for 
three years. By this time he had a knowledge of lumber 
and of the lumber business and an acquaintance in the 
trade, and although these constituted almost his only 
capital, he decided to go into business on his own account 
and to do so in Pittsburg, which was then, as now, the 
distributing and business center of a very heavy lumber 
consuming district. Consequently on January 1, 1890, 
with his brother, Fred'R. Babcock, he established the 
present firm of E. V. Babcock & Co., with the primary 
idea of doing a carload business in Pittsburg itself and 
in its surrounding territory in western Pennsylvania and 
eastern Ohio. This was his home going. 

The kind of business undertaken by E. V. Babcock & 
Co. is one which is differentiated principally by the indi- 
vidual character of the operator from lines which meet 


In the lower 
scale in this branch of the lumber trade are the scalpers, 
so-called, and many impecunious and more or less un- 
trustworthy adventurers. 


with less approval by the trade generally. 


This is because a nominal 
business of this sort can be done by a very limited 
investment, and so it attracts many whose resources of 
money, experience and ability are often entirely inade- 
quate. On the other hand, it is a highly important factor 
in the distribution of lumber product, and properly con- 
ducted is as legitimate as any branch of the lumber 
trade and can use a heavy capital. It meets peculiar 
requirements on the part of lumber producers and of 
consuming sections and is in such instances the most 





E. V. BABCOCK, of Pittsburg, Pa. 


economical and satisfactory method of distribution that 
has been devised. 

There have been built up in this line some magnificent 
businesses, but the requirements for success in it are 
always the same—knowledge of lumber, knowledge of 
both producing and consuming fields, correct business 
At the 
beginning of such a business much capital is not neces- 
sarily required, but the greater the capital the larger and 
more profitable the business can be. 

On the basis of such qualifications E. V. Babeock & Co. 
built up a business of great magnitude. From its small 
beginning in 1890 it steadily increased each year until 


methods, and, above all, absolute integrity. 


in 1899 its aggregate, reducing lath and‘ shingles to 
lumber measure, was 120,000,000 feet. Furthermore, in 
January and February of this year their business showed 
a heavy increase over the first two months of 1899. ; 
This firm is located in one of the best suites of offices 


in Pittsburg, on the ground floor of the Telephone Com- 
pany’s building, and is now managed by F. R. Babcock. 
During its first seven years of operation the firm had 
secured a surplus of capital above that required for the 
conduct of its business and decided to go into manutac- 
ture; and so, early in 1898, the Babcock Lumber Com- 
pany was incorporated, of which E. V. Babcock is presi- 
dent and F. R. Babcock is secretary and treasurer, and 
purchased 7,000 acres of virgin timber at Ashtola, Som- 
erset county, Pennsylvania, about 100 miles from Pitts- 
burg. This was at a time when timber was at the bottom 
of the decline that followed the panic of 1893 and when 
everything that went into the establishment of a manu- 
facturing business was at the lowest 
point. The timber then purchased 
consisted of hemlock as the chief ele- 
ment, with more or less maple, cherry, 
Within the last 
ninety days the company has bought 


ash and poplar. 


five pieces of timber aggregating over 
8,000 acres, giving it over 15,000 acres 
all told, which is conservatively esti- 
mated to carry more than 300,000,000 
feet of timber. 

On the original tract the Babcock 
Lumber Company built a saw mill 
town and now has fifty-eight houses, 
barns, blacksmith 
shops, church, an election house, a 
saw mill of 100,000 feet capacity, 
shingle mill of 30,000 capacity and a 
planing mill which turns out 40,000 
feet a day. 


a general store, 


The mills run night and 
day the year around. To this business 
E. V. Babcock has given his entire 
time since its establishment. The out- 
put of the company is handled almost 
exclusively by E. V. Babcock & Co., of 
Pittsburg. This mill has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best in Penn- 
sylvania, though exceeded by some in 


capacity. Logs are supplied by a 
standard gage railroad built and 


owned by the company, which is ex- 
tended each year as the timber is cut 
away. The company does its own log- 
ging, having large camps, and employs 
in all 450 men. 

E. V. Babcock & Co. having the out- 
put of this mill, and its members own- 
ing 80 percent of the stock of the com- 
pany, is practically a manufacturing 
institution, and there are few con- 
cerns in the state as well equipped to 
fill difficult orders or to carry on a 
large business with a minimum of 
delay and friction. 

We have spoken above of Pittsburg 
as the center of an important consuming district. It 
is not only this, but it is a natural stopping place 
between the east and west; it is a freight-rate dividing 
point, and by the completeness of its railroad connec- 
tions it commands a widely extended territory. 

But the trade directly tributary to it is a very large 
one. It is perhaps not generally known that Pittsburg 
handles a greater freight tonnage than any other city 
in this country, not excepting New York. This of 
course is due to the immense traffic in and consumption 
of coal and iron in Pittsburg and vicinity, and the 
industries that have been built up on the basis of the 
incomparable resources of that district make a heavy 
demand for lumber for their own use as well as to 
house the hundreds of thousands of people dependent 
upon them. This makes the Pittsburg district one of 
the best general lumber markets in the world, and one 
(Continued on Page 15.) 
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A Conquest 


has been won by our belts 
wherever they have been used. 


THE REASONS : 


They are high grade. 

They are made ef the best stock. 

They will last. 

They run properly. 

They avoid repairs and delays. 

They er hard work on high- 
machinery. 

They 2 are RIGHT. 
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Endless Belts—Belts Without Rivets. 





Moloney-Bennet 
Belting Co. 


fiamertettin, CHICAGO. 


WILL REMOVE 
May I, 1900, 
To 34 & 36 South Canal St., Cor. Washington. 
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Largest Manufacturers of Hardwood Flooring 
in the World. 







CANAL 94 
TELEPHONES CANAL 293 
E. HARVEY WILCE, PREs'T. 
GEO. C. WILCE, V. PRES’T & TREAS. 


THOS. E. WILCE, SEc’y. 





KILN 
DRIED 


22ND AND THROOP STS. CHICAGO. 
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shows within its massive walls the evidence of the world’s progress from the dawn of history. Our 
F B EUM factory shows the ultimate results of progress in ARTISTIC MILL WORK, and our products in the 
line of DOORS, SASH, BLINDS, etc., are worthy of the most brilliant century in the world’s history. 
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work we ean show London what tear of at. SOHN A. GAUGER & CO., taftin & 2204 sts., CHICAGO. 
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Expert Specialists in Maple Flooring. siete 


OUR PRODUCT AND OUR BRAND IS PERFECT 
“PERFECT” = rex 
PERFECT 

MAPLE FLOORING | == 
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PERFECT 3 

} End Matched, Butted, Bored, 
Hollow Backed and Polished. sine mae 
PERFECT 3 
SASS 
§ PERFECT 3 
; THICK MAPLE, alia 
' ROUGH ELM, ERFECT 3 
; BASSWOOD and PERFECT } 
> BIRCH. PERFECT 3 
ct PIS. PERFECT } 
} WRITE FOR ; 
3 hae ran ai PERFECT $ 
imines PERFECT $ 
re 7 ; ( 
| The Thomas Forman Company, Ltd, "te { perrecr | 
mm (SUCCESSORS TOFORMAN& CURTIS) : 
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TRUE & TRUE CO. 


CHICAGO. 


Have you seen our 20th Century Front Doors? We 
put good values into them, and its worth your while 
to handle them. Your customers will like them. 


DOORS 
WINDOWS 
RARE-GOOD MOULDINGS. 


De 3 


20TH CENTURY LINE. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


is made of the choicest 
Traverse Bay, Michigan, 
Rock Maple, and its Fit 


and Finish is pronounced 


The Best in the World. 


GUA GWihudQujelwen flooring is thoroughly kiln-dried by 
first steaming lumber, which opens the pores, It has a rich polished 
surface and fits easy and perfect, made so by special machinery and 
kept so in our dry-air warehouse, It is end-matched, hollow-backed, 
bored, bundled and labeled, and “ it costs no more than others.” 


MADE ONLY BY 


JOHN SCHROEDER LUMBER CO. 
| MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Southern Cypress ‘Company, Ltd. 


Generali Sales Agency tox 


REPRESENTING Manufacturers of TERRITORIAL AGENTS: 


LOUISIANA orenees (yuan CO., LTD., iT OU : SI AN Te A 1. peeps yam Louisville, Ky 
arvey, La. A 
LUTCHER & MOORE CYPRESS LUMBER CO., LTD.. F. H. Ray, Headquarters, Houston, Texas. 


A. WILBERTS SONS LUMBER A, SHINGLE CO., RED 
Plaquemi neé,, 
F.'B. WILLIAMS, 


Patterson, La. 


American Lumber & Mig. Ce., Headquarters, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


H. W. Darling, Headquarters, Wichita, Kansas. 
Territory: Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Indian 
Territory, ‘Oklahoma "Territory. 


F. B. McFarlan, Headquarters, Cinci i, Ohi 
JEANERETTE —~ a panne Co., LTD., (No. 3, Espianade "Buildin 2. nnati, Ohio 
Jeanerette, La. 
BERWICK LUMBER CO., LTD., M. L. Fleishel, etomtem, St. Louis, Mo. (604 
Be 


erwick, La. 


Fullerton Buildin 


Cc. Headquarters, | Chleage i. 910 
me omy Co., LTD., Mow sate tales ;~ > tory: North 
. and nois, Northern In May ‘ae. chigan, rWis- 
TRELLUE — LUMBER CO., LTD., - cameenaed 


atterson, La 


L. C. Litchfeld, Headquarters, Buffalo, N. Y. (10 


Bs — Exchange). Territory: State of New 
W. A. Durham, Headquertcrs, Watsontow Pa. 


These firms produce 
85 per cent 


Territory: Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey 
and Delaware. 


Wood-Barker Lumber Co., Headquarters, Boston, 


of the entire Cypress For prices on Louisiana Red Mass. (53 State Street). ‘Territory: New Eng- 


product. Cypress address the agent hav- ‘ 
ing charge of territory in which ritory, New Jersey and Deleware. 
you are located 





GENERAL OFFICE 
407 CARONDELET STREET, 


and States. 


S. Davis, Headquarters, Trenton, N.J. Ter- 


New Orleans, La. 
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MANYFACTOR LF? S - 
WAGSALY, 
WS. 





DISTRIBUTING HOUSES AT MILWAUKEE, WIS., AND MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























Do You Realize 


IT’S TIME TO ORDER 


DOOR & WINDOW 
OGHEENS. 


Largest Factories 2%, 
Best Equipments. 
Modern Methods. 
Prompt Shipments. 
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A few hundred dozens of these are in 
stock for immediate distribution from Mil- 


waukee. Best adjustable window screen on CORRESPONDENCE ON ANYTHING IN THE LINE OF 
the market MILL WORK SOLICITED. 














MANUFACTURERS- 
CLINTON, 
lOWA. 





SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Curtis Bros. & Co. | 








LINCOLN, NEB. 
Curtis & Bartlett Co. 
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In storage sheds 
at St. Paul 





We have 
a full supply of 


SAINGLES 


available for 
quick shipments on 
urgent orders. 





CoAST LUMBER COMPANY, 


WESTERN OFFICE: 


Berlin Building, TACOPIA, WASH. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


WASHINGTON 


pion SPECIALTIES : 


I can load you immediately mixed cars of Fir Lumber 


and Fir Piling; also Idaho White Pine with Telephone Poles Z 1. FIR TIMBERS for DOCKS, RAILWAY BILLS and 
COUNTY BRIDGES. 


. FIR FLOORING, CEILING, FINISH and YARD STOCK. 
. RED CEDAR LUMBER, SHINGLES and SIDING. 

FIR PILING, (any size or length). 
. FIR SHIP DECKING and SHIP KNEES. 


I have in stock at all times a well assorted stock of Fir . IDAHO CEDAR TELEPHONE POLES and PILING, 
Lumber and Finish, ready for immediate shipment. 3 (any size or length in stock). 


C. M. McCoy, 


MANUFACTURER AND WHOLESALER. 


ne ap MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Fir Lumber and Piling. 
Red Cedar Lumber, Shingles and 
Piling. 











or Long Piling, up to eighty feet long. 
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Heavy buyers will do well to secure my prices before con- 
tracting for their season’s demand. 

My stocks are located at shipping points which reach any 
and all competitive territory in the east. 


I can ship more Fir Lumber than any other company, 
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making Pacific Coast products a specialty in the east. 


[vid ik ie 
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‘The Sun Shines through our 


wow we Gopher Screens 


ARE ALL 
MADE OF 





We manufacture Dowel “a my ‘ . 
Doors, Blinds, Windows, AA White Pine 


Screens, Lumber, etc., 








And are the best goods on 


as well as all kinds of | ¢ | , the market. No Norway, 


no cheap wire—only the 


3 6 3 P) \WN HM =: best. The prices also will 
Interior Finish in Pine nt  — interest you. 


and Hardwoods. 


Mouldings, Brackets, Everything in the line of 
Blocks, etc. We handle DOO Rs, maueamadare. 
Building Paper. renews DOWEL DOORS [i3%:. 


We are the MOST PROMPT shippers 
on earth. 


WILLIAMSON & LIBBEY LUMBER Co. FULTON & LIBBEY CO. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. Minneapolis, Minn. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 























Transit Cars 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES. 


LONG FIR 
JOIST AND TIMBERS. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


WHY! 


Why not realize that you can get 


Blue Prints 


of the elevations, constructive details and 
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| Complete Working Plans 


of each of the many valuable designs which have been 3 
published in the Lumberman, for the small sum of 


$4 Per Set ? 


Why spend ten times the amount when you can 
get what you want prepared by practical people ? 
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ADDRESS THE 


American Lumberman, 





WEST COAST MILLS: 





q 

; ADDRESS ALL CLEAR LAKE, WASH. WHITE PINE 
315 Dearborn Street, 2 

: MINNEAPOLIS. GITCHELL, WASH. MINNEAPOLIS. 

» 


CHICAGO. 


RESP Oe IP ETI IAT EE COERRTTTE 


| 
| 

CORRESPONDENCE | GRANITE FALLS, WASH. YARDS 
BALLARD, WASH. 
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Do you use Saws? 

Have you a Band [ill >— 

Or an old fashioned Circular?— 
Then you are interested 

In the Saw question, 

And know, if a man wants 
Saws at all, it pays him 

To get the Best— 

Mark this— 


ATKINS’ SAWS 


_ Are superior in every respect. 
In Material, 
In Temper, 
In Finish, 
In Cutting and Lasting qualities, 
They are above all. 
Can you afford to buy others? 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Mfrs. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Atlanta, Ga. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Eastman, Gardiner & Co. 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


OUR SHIPMENTS IN 1899 WERE OVER 42 MILLION FEET. 
STOCK ON HAND, JANUARY 1, 1900, 10 MILLION FEET. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


WOOD-BARKER CO., Boston, Mass., Eastern Representatives. 


New fire proot 


“hi ; ed | . 
inest os 


latest 


MAPLE FLOORING | feet’ 


and up-to-date. 


Kits Deted; Hollow Backed,. Bored, Polished: and’ Bind Matched, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


abroad W. D. YOUNG & Co, 


from the 
choicest Michigan 


iactentes West Bay City, Mich. 
Headquarters for Winter Sawed Michigan Hard Maple 4-4 to 16=4 inclusive, 
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‘‘Been here since 
we was young. 


99 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 





We 
ce oe manufacture at 


MENOSUINEE, FiCH. 
W. SUPERIOR, WIS. 


Soper 
Lumber Co., 





Office, Yard and Mill, 


Laflin and 22nd Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FRANCIS BEIDLER & CO. 


CHICAGO. 


LUMBER“. 
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YARDS: 22ad St., between Throop and Loomis. 
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| -TAGART, BEATON & CO. 


Shippers Agents and Wholesale 
, Distributors of 


Amérioan rlardwoods. 


Solicit Correspondence from 
Responsibie Manufacturers. 


2 Great Winchester Street, 
LONDON, E. C. | 


IF YOU 
HAVE 
ANY 


Guhand aver Ash, Poplar, Walnut, Cherry 


5,000,000 feet 


Dry Maple, al or Quartered Sycamore, 


thicknesses and 
widths. 
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PLAIN OR QUARTERED 
DRY OR GREEN 
WHITE OR RED. 





WRITE Us. 


W. O. KING & CO.. 


LOOMIS STREET BRIDGE, 


We would like to contract for mill cuts. CHICAGO. 








Thayer Lumber Company 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 


CAR SILLS ano 
BILL TIMBER. 


DAILY AT MILLS 








MILLS RUNNING 
SUMMER AND 


os 
BY RAIL. ao WINTER. 





Complete Assortment 


em’... LUMBER 
White Pine, White Cedar, red cedar SHINGLES. 
INQUIRIES LATH. 


ANSWERED FROMPTLY. QUICK SHIPMENTS. 


Edwin S. Hartwell Lumber Co. 


aseiston ave. CHICAGO,  eewitttsr. 





Gilbert Wood Split Pulleys | 
SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO. 


SAGINAW, MICH., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK BRANCH, 
44 Dey STREET, 
Sale Agencies in all the prin- 
cipal Cities. 















Cable Address 
ENGRAVE, 


ABC and Lieber’s Codes 











O. B. Barker. O. B. Barker, Jr. W. E. Hooper. 


BARKER & HOOPER, 
WHOLESALE LUMBER, 





215 Dearborn Street, = = = = CHICAGO. 
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RELIANCE skréno 
RELIABILITY ctr 


Write us for prices on 


“se BEST 


ST. LOUIS. LEATHER BELTING 


MEMPHIS. 


Chicago Belting Company, 


67-69 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO. 




















America 


NORTHWESTERN [UABERYAN 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 
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Kuan teas 





THE TIMBERMAN 


ESTABLISHED 1886. 





WHOLE NUMBER 1297. 


CHICAGO, MARCH 31, 1900. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00 





The Exponent of the American Lumber Industry. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
OFFICES: 217-226 MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
315 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
Cable Address, by either Company: “Lumberman, Chicago.” 


J; E. DEFEBAUGH, W. B. JUDSON, 
EDITOR. MANAGER. 











Terms of Annual Subscription, Postage Paid: 


IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND MEXICO, $3; IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 234 SHILLINGS; IN GERMANY, 24 
MARKS ; IN FRANCE, 30 FRANCS; IN ARGENTINA, 

6 PESOS ; IN ALL OTHER COUNTRIES IN THE 
UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION, $5.75. 


“Subscriptions for less than a year are taken at the yearly 
rate if paid in advance. Remittance upon yearly subscrip- 
tions is expected within the first ninety days; after that 
time they are subject to sight draft with exchange upon due 
notice.” 

Without specific instructions to the contrary, all subscrip- 
tions are continued indefinitely. Orders to discontinue should 
be accompanied by payment to date. Single.copies, 10 cents. 





ENTERED AT THE CHICAGO POSTOFFICE. 





Index to Advertisements on Page 42. 





Copy for new advertisements should be in this office not 
later than Tuesday; changes in current advertisements not 
later than Monday. 


COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


Laws Association of Texas—Waco, Tex., April 10, 
11 and 12. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mississippi—Jack- 
son, Miss., April 17. 
—i Coast Cypress Association—Boardman, N. C., 
May ‘ 





PAPAS 


Lack of speculative interest is shown by the decrease 
in bank clearings at the leading financial centers of the 
country and particularly those of the east. The 
exchanges for last week showed a decrease the country 
over of 6.7 percent and in New York of 19.6 percent, as 
compared with the corresponding week of last year. 
The cities west of and including Cincinnati, however, 
with the exception of St. Louis, showed gains, some of 
them substantial, which is accounted for by the fact 
that the speculative movement has less effect upon 
western centers than on those of the east. 





The papers of Portland, Ore., all agree in saying that 
there is wonderful interest in the timber resources of 
that state. Almost every issue of those papers contains 
one or more interviews with some one seeking timber 
investments; and the would-be timber owners range 
from the heavy capitalist looking for large bodies for 
investment or for operation, to the squatters or scrip 
holders, who are looking for 100 or 500 acres, what- 
ever they can afford. 





An eastern paper has some interesting comments 
about shaved shingles and tells some stories of their 
durability. It quotes a traveler up in Maine, who ran 
across a place where an old man was making shaved 
shingles from shakes. The old man was represented as 
saying: 

D'ye observe how firm and glossy the hull shingle is? 
Look at the ends. The last strokes of the draws have 
trimmed those smooth, leavin’ the grain closed, so that no 
moisture ever gets in to rot ’em. Then look at the sawed 
shingle, with the grain ripped and roughened in front and 
back and sides and ends by the sawteeth lettin’ in the damp- 
ness with every rain and dew. I tell you there’s no economy 
in the things when you have to pay for new roofin’ every 
few years instead of usin’ once for all shaved shingles 
that’ll last a lifetime. 


The above with modifications is true enough, but the 
first cost in favor of sawed shingles is an overpowering 
advantage in the general trade, and, besides, where would 
the men come from to manufacture by hand the 10,000,- 
000,000 or 12,000,000,000 shingles used annually in this 
country? 





An official of the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf rail- 
road is reported to have said that an examination of the 
ties on that line, where both heart, long leaf, yellow pine 
and oak ties are used, has disclosed the fact that only 
5 percent of the pine ties need replacing, while 20 per- 


cent of the oak ties should be renewed. It is coming 
to be acknowledged that long leaf yellow pine makes one 
of the best ties in use in any location, but most railroad 
men would say that such an experience as this would not 
represent the average and they would want confirmation 
and explanation of the circumstances before accepting 
this experience as furnishing basis for revising the 
practice of the railroads of the country. However, oak 
is becoming so difficult to obtain that many railroads 
are forced to adopt yellow pine in an experimental way, 
and with many, even of northern roads, it has become 
more than an experiment—a standard. 





The Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is an effective sort of organization. It was insti- 
tuted for the special purpose of putting the hemlock 
of Wisconsin and the northern peninsula of Michigan 
in its proper place on the market. It succeeded last year 
in advancing the price very materially and in holding 
that price with little variation. Even as late as March 
7, 1900, it advanced prices somewhat. The secretary 
states that there has never before been a time when so 
great an effort was being made by buyers to break the 
market as now, but by dint of keeping all the members 
of the association in touch with the conditions and with 
each other it is hoped to present a solid front. It relies 
upon the dissemination of information and the building 
up and maintenance of a common sentiment in the trade 
to accomplish what iron-clad agreements and forfeits 
have failed to do in other lines, and so far it has been 
remarkably successful. In one of its latest circulars the 
secretary says that this pressure will not last long and 
that if shippers remain firm buying will soon begin and 
the association list will be accepted. In ordinary times 
nothing so decreases trade and limits shipments as a 
doubt upon the part of buyers that whatever price 
they may be offered is likely to be lowered. There are 
times when the demand is so immediate and insistent 
that prices are paid without question, but those times 
are rare and the present is not one of them. Stability 
of values is one of the greatest stimulants to orders 
under such conditions as prevail now. 





Politics is beginning to boil, and while business men 
generally do not anticipate any change in the admin- 
istration next fall, unless some man radically different 
from W. J. Bryan shall be the opposing nominee, at 
least one concern is guarding against contingencies. A 
prominent Wisconsin lumber manufacturing institu- 
tion, which handles a large amount of merchandise and 
along about this season places heavy contracts for goods 
to be delivered during next summer and fall, is attach- 
ing to all its orders the following provision: “The 
N. C. Foster Lumber Company to have the privilege 
of returning all or any part of the goods on this order, 
and amount paid for same to be refunded, in case W. J. 
Bryan is elected president of the United States in 
November next.” This is placed by rubber stamp on 
all contracts the company makes. 





YARD STOCK VS. TIMBER TRADE. 


A peculiar condition exists in the yellow pine trade. 
While weakness has shown itself in one important sec- 
tion in yard stock material, general yellow pine remains 
unaffected and most other sections and other branches 
of the. industry refused to admit that this weakness 
has any relation to their own affairs. 

The situation is peculiar because at most times 
demoralization of prices in one important district would 
have its effect on the yellow pine market of the entire 
country. This peculiarity is due, however, to the excep- 
tional strength of the lumber market at the present 
time and to the fact that the demoralization is due to 
certain well defined local influences. 

The yellow pine trade may be divided into three gen- 
eral classes, the export trade, the domestic demand for 
timbers and special material, and the trade in lumber 
particularly adapted to the needs of retail lumber 
dealers. 

In the export business there has never been such 
activity and strength as now. Not only are the recog- 
nized manufacturers of lumber for export working at 
their fullest capacity, but this demand is reaching out 
into the interior and drawing by rail haul of greater or 
less length material which up to this time has always 
sought a market at home. Nothing limits export ship- 
ments to their present volume but the lack of produc- 
ing and carrying capacity. 

The timber and special bill requirement for domestic 


markets is also extraordinary and there is no sign that 
the demand for 1900 will be any less than that of last 
year; in fact, there are some reasons to expect an 
increase. One of these is the difficulty of obtaining iron 
and steel for the construction of heavy buildings, which 
has led to the adoption of wood to be erected after slow 
combustion methods. The industrial prosperity of the 
country at large is causing a great deal of new con- 
struction and repair among factories of almost every 
description, in addition to which is the demand for 
warehouse room. This class of construction in many 
cases would prefer steel, but it cannot be had within 
any reasonable time and so recourse is had to wood. 
So large is the demand in this class of material that 
orders are turned down almost every day, not on account 
of the price but because of simple inability to fill them 
and an unwillingness on the part of lumber producers to 
tie up their plants too far ahead. It is thought by many 
that already the reasonable limit in this respect has 
been passed. 

There remajns then, the demand for yard stocks. In 
the southeast there will be little lumber for shipment 
to other states. The farmers of the south have never 
been more prosperous than at present since prior to 
the civil war, and in addition to the demand coming 
from the agricultural class is an unprecedented require- 
ment for factory, tenement house and city building in 
almost every section of the south, east of the Mississippi 
river, and in no small amount west of that dividing line. 
About all that the southern mills east of the Mississippi 
have, or will have to ship this year, will be stock like 
high grzde flooring, ceiling and finishing, which does 
not meet with a ready demand at home. 

The great producers of a surplus for the northern 
retail lumber trade are the mills of Arkansas, Missouri, 
and some sections of Louisiana and Texas—that is to 
say, the short leaf pine district. The natural and 
near-by distributing territory for these mills is not 
under present weather conditions buying lumber. The 
roads throughout all the agricultural west are impas- 
sable, but the mills have kept on running and those 
who did not thoroughly understand how to market their 
product out of its ordinary channels have been accu- 
mulating stock in embarrassing quantities. That 
accounts for present conditions in the southwest, much of 
whose lumber is now finding an outlet in Indiana, Ohio, 
western Pennsylvania, and other states east of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

It is admitted by the southwestern yellow pine people 
that reduced prices have not increased the movement 
of lumber but, if anything, have checked it. Some express 
surprise and disappointment, but it was only what 
might have been expected. What demand there could 
have been at this time would be chiefly for the future, 
and retail lumber dealers will not buy for the future if 
they imagine, as is not unnatural, that there may be 
further reductions before spring. But it seems hardly 
likely, with the strong conditions in other sections 
and in other branches of the business, that present prices 
will be offered for more than the limited period. 

There has been some lively competition among whole- 
salers and their traveling representatives under the 
novelty of an open market, but a little genuine spring 
weather will probably check this tendency and bring 
the southwestern yellow pine people again into line 
with their brethren elsewhere. 


THE CANADIAN LUMBER PRODUCT. 


While always Canadian timber resources have been of 
some importance as a part of the lumber supply of the 
United States, this year the question of what the 
Canadian lumber product will amount to and what por- 
tion of it will be available for shipment to the United 
States is of especial interest. By the act of the Ontario 
government logs cut on crown lands can no longer be 
brought to the United States for manufacture, and by 
the act of the American government Canadian lumber 
brought to this country is subject to a $2 duty. What 
effect will these matters have upon the lumber situation 
in Canada and its trade in the United States and upon 
the supply of lumber for the United States markets? 

In this connection a number of letters published else- 
where in this issue of the Lumberman from Canadian 
sources or reflecting Canadian conditions will be of 
interest. | 

Except for the imposition of a duty upon lumber 
imports no change has taken place in the relations of the 
eastern provinces to the United States, but the Georgian 
bay district was directly affected by the prohibition of 
log export. It now seems pretty certain that the shortage 
in the American lumber product resulting from the pro- 
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hibition of log export will be fully compensated for by 
imports of lumber. That is to say, logging has been 
done this winter on as large a scale as usual in western 
Ontario, but instead of the logs being taken to American 
mills for manufacture they will be sawed in the provinces 
and the bulk of their product will pay the $2 duty and 
enter American markets. 


It is estimated by some that the log crop of Ontario 
has been 20 to 25 percent larger this winter than usual, 
but this increase if it should all come to the United 
States would not be a very serious load upon the market. 
In eastern Ontario, in the Ottawa district, it is thought 


that the mill output will be no larger this year than last 
or certainly no larger than in 1898, for there has been no 
increase in mill capacity and the mills have hitherto 
done practically all they could. 

In Quebee and New Brunswick and Nova Scotia there 
is remarkable activity, but it has to do chiefly with the 
spruce trade and caters mainly to the British market, 
although the American requirement is so strong that it 
is intimated less than the ordinary quantity of deals will 
be produced, manufacture being turned rather in the 
direction of boards for the American trade. 

The rapid development of manufacture on Georgian 
bay and in the territory tributary thereto, is somewhat 
noteworthy. It has been going on, of course, for years 
and some of the institutions operating there are old ones, 
but it is notable that so quickly mills on that side could 
take the place in cutting capacity of the mills of Mich- 
igan, which for years have been sawing 200,000,000 feet 
or more annually of Canadian logs. 

We advise all our readers who are interested in 
Canadian conditions—and there are very few of them 
who are not interested directly or indirectly—to read 
with some care this review of Canadian conditions. They 
may couple with it what has been said in recent letters 
from other Canadian correspondents, giving a view both 
general and particular of conditions on the other side the 
international boundary. 


THE MARKET FOR ASH. 


The market for ash lumber and plank has for more 
than a year past been a peculiar one. It has been char- 
acterized right through the boom in the hardwood busi- 
ness by variations in price such as most other woods have 
not shown and these variations have not been consistent 
ones, but would occur in some grades or dimensions when 
they would not in others. Just at present some thick- 
nesses in ash are perhaps $7.50 below the top price, but 
in a month they may be back again while some other 
thicknesses may go down. 

The temporary weakness in some ash lines seems to be 
due to the fact that heavy consumers have laid in sup- 
plies sufficient for their immediate wants and thus are 
temporarily out of the market, while there is just 
enough of such stock in the hands of producers and 
dealers to serve as a drag on values. How really insig- 
nificant the conditions are which affect the ash market 
is indicated by the statement of a well posted hard- 
wood lumberman who said the other day that with $100,- 
000 he could advance the market on ash $10 a thousand 
all around and sell the entire stock at the advance. 
Ash is subject to these fluctuations simply because at 
the present time there is no community of interest in the 
hardwood trade and there is a deplorable lack of informa- 
tion in regard to the real situation in supply and demand. 

Ever since ash began to be in a noticeable degree 
lighter in supply, so that consumers began to look 
for something to take its place, substitution has pro- 
gressed until the market for this wood is much nar- 
rower than formerly and until the time has come when 
an apparent over-supply in any line is more readily 
noticeable and has a greater effect on prices than used 
to be the case. But while substitutes have been found 
to a certain extent, there are no available substitutes for 
certain uses at anything like the price at which ash may 
be obtained. Take the interior finish of passenger cars 
for example; about the only things that will serve to 
make the roof panels are mahogany, baywood and ash. 
Ash is as good as either of the others except in an orna- 
mental way and very much cheaper. Again, in large 
curved surfaces, such as are found in landaus and coach 
bodies, where strength, lightness and staying qualities 
are a requisite, there is nothing equal to ash except 
hard mahogany and that is double or triple the price. 

In agricultural implement and wagon manufacture, 
substitutes for ash have been found in some places, but 
it remains a necessary material in others. Consequently, 
there is an important demand for ash which cannot be 
satisfied with anything else and must pay any price 
within reason that will be demanded by holders. The 
lessened supply of ash timber, the average lighter prod- 
uct and the smaller but still imperative demand illus- 
trate the effect on values and market conditions of a 
decided decrease in supply just as it was illustrated 
some years ago in walnut, at a time when the lessened 
output had made necessary the use of other material 
and therefore brought about a disorganization of prices 
that it took years to overcome. 

In view of the experiences in such cases, ash may be 
expected hereafter to show extreme fluctuations, and yet 
this should not be the case. A wood so valuable and so 
necessary to many industries as ash is, should have a 
permanent value. If holders of ash stocks would 





appreciate the situation they would be less inclined to 
unload at a loss under momentary conditions: they 
would feel certain that the price on any ash line would 
before long advance so that by adopting a longer time 
period as the basis of their operations the net result of 





their business would be much more satisfactory than it is 
at present, when they yield to every little change in 
stocks and values. 


FROM THE RETAILER’S STANDPOINT. 


No branch of the lumber business is more interested 
in stability of prices than the retail trade. Occasion- 
ally will be found a retailer who welcomes demoraliza- 
tion in the wholesale trade on the assumption that he is 
shrewder than his competitors and better able to take 
advantage of varying prices; but the vast majority of 
retailers believe in high and steady prices, on the well 
demonstrated ground that such a condition is more 
conducive to profit than where values are low and uncer- 
tain. 

The statement that the retailers want high prices 
may be modified to the extent that the retailer does 
not want prices so high that they will tend in any 
important degree to check consumption, but short of 
that point a high standard of values is as desirable to 
the retail as to any other branch of the lumber busi- 
ness. 

But above all, the retailers want steady prices. This 
is important to them because it enables them to plan 
their business for some time ahead without the danger 
of a loss in the stock they carry. Stable prices enable 
them to carry full stocks and, other things being equal, 
complete assortments furnish the most reliable basis for 
a profitable retail trade. If the retailer could hide from 
his customers the fact that prices had declined, the effect 
of breaks in the market would not be so bad, but this 
he cannot or does not think it fair to do. 

The attitude of a retailer toward a weakness following 
a long period of high and firm prices is about as fol- 
lows: “I have no assurance that the decline which has 
already taken place will not be followed by another. 
Hence I cannot afford to buy for the future. Further- 
more, my customers knowing of tliis break are inclined 
to postpone building improvements in the hope that 
they may secure still lower prices. Such lumber and 
other lumber material as I must have I will of course 
buy as cheaply as possible. I will set the various 
traveling men that visit me and the wholesale concerns 
with which I am in correspondence bidding against 
each other. In this way I will obtain the lowest cur- 
rent prices on my immediate needs and postpone my 
larger orders, on which I will have at least a chance 
of securing better terms than I can now.” 

Such an attitude is natural and to be expected, and 
therefore it is not strange that a weakening in the 
market in any wood or any section should be followed 
by lighter trade than would otherwise be the case. 


RAILROADS AND THE PEOPLE. 


Lumber manufacturers and lumber merchants desire 
to do their business with profit. They maintain that it 
is not only tlteir right so to do but their duty to them- 
selves and the community, and to that end they feel 
warranted in using all legitimate means to maintain 
prices at a profitable point. All intelligent business 
men take the same view. Prices to consumers which are 
too low to give a legitimate profit to manufacturers and 
those legitimately engaged in the handling of commodi- 
ties should not be desired by any fair-minded man, 
whether manufacturer, merchant or consumer. The 
advantage to the individual which might accrue from 
lower than reasonable prices should be waived in the 
interest of the community at large. 

What lumbermen and other business men demand for 
themselves they are willing to concede to others and they 
do not exclude the railroads of the country from the 
operation of this fundamental business principle. They 
are not only willing that the railroad companies should 
make a reasonable profit on their business, but are 
desirous that such profit should be made. We believe 
that so general is this fairness of disposition among the 
people that laws unjustly affecting railroad interests 
are the result mainly of misinformation. 

The railroad interests of the country have been many 
times abused, but unfortunately they have sometimes 
given apparent ground for treatment often unjust. 

A recent decision of the interestate commerce com- 
mission regarding the rate to Danville, Vt., which is 
based upon an elaborate and convincing presentation 
of facts, describes an instance of unjust, discriminating 
rates such as give color to attacks on railroad manage- 
ment. Many other instances are known of similar sort. 
It should be possible for the railroads to put their 
case squarely on the basis of sound and legitimate busi- 
ness policy and demand profitable rates without seeking 
to secure profit by circumlocution. A case in point, of 
particular interest to the lumber trade, is the rates 
made into Kansas and Oklahoma, in regard to which 
the retail lumber dealers of that section are now engaged 
in an active campaign for their amendment. 

A few weeks ago there was published in these col- 
umns an open letter from the railroad committee of the 
Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers call- 
ing attention to the facts in the case. In this issue will 
be found a communication addressed to the representa- 
tives of the people of Kansas and Oklahoma in congress 
in support of the proposed amendment to the interstate 
commerce law and using that subject as the medium for 
introducing into the communication a statement of the 
discrimination they claim to be made against the state 
by railroads transporting lumber from the south. The 
case seems plain and it is difficult to see how the 
apparent discrimination can be explained or excused by 
questions of competition. 

There are unquestionably considerations of markets, 








natural routes of transportation, return freights, water 
competition and the like, which may legitimately affect 
rates; but there seems to have grown up in the railroad 
business an unnatural and forced condition of affairs, 
perhaps the result of mutual and interacting injustice 
and misunderstanding on the part of both the railroads 
and the public. The railroads have done some wrong 
and some foolish things and the public has retaliated 
by some wrong and foolish laws. It is a pity that the 
whole railroad business of the country cannot be read- 
justed and be put on the basis of a legitimate business 
entitled to a legitimate profit—as a semi-public institu- 
tion equitably serving all. Perhaps an amended and 
enforceable interstate commerce law might accomplish 
this. 





THE TIMBER OF WASHINGTON. 


A very interesting report has been made by the 
Northern Pacific railroad as to the amount of standing 
timber in the state of Washington west of the Cascade 
range, that teritory including the vast bulk of the tim- 
ber resources of the state, the forest elsewhere being 
scattered and of comparatively little importance. The 
report is stated to be the result of a compilation of all 
available information. Its own land grant it had care- 
fully cruised. The state itself had done much cruising 
in the selection of state lands and much individual 
information was available. 

The estimate of the total of standing timber of mer- 
chantable character west of the Cascades is according 
to the report about 103,000,000,000 feet, divided among 
the principal varieties of timber as follows: Fir, 66,209,- 
861,000; cedar, 16,192,276,000 feet; hemlock, 14,699,- 
759,000 feet; spruce, 6,402,605,000 feet. A less careful 
estimate of the timber east of the Cascade range, but 
still one which it is claimed can be considered approx- 
imately correct, places the quantity in that section at 
about 10,000,000,000 feet. 

Attention was paid in preparing the report to the 
question of destruction by fire, and the opinion was 
arrived at that about one-fifth of the original timber 
resources of the state have been destroyed by fire and 
that a slightly larger percentage has been cut for the 
mills, leaving about 574 percent of the original resources 
still available. The area of merchantable timber burned 
is estimated at about 3,614 square miles, in addition 
to which 700 square miles of unavailable timber in the 
mountains have been burned. 

The county having most standing timber is Chehalis, 
whose resources are estimated at 18,579,000,000 feet: 
Next comes Skagit county, in the northern part of the 
timber belt, with 10,000,000,000 feet and Challam with 
9,000,000,000 feet. It is stated that the totals are made 
up from estimates based on the cruising of about 3,000 
square miles, or perhaps a third of the eastern timber 
area. If it were not for the destruction by forest fires 
it might safely be assumed that the total timber product 
of Washington would far exceed this estimate, for 
growth, together with a sharper definition of what is 
merchantable timber, always vastly swells the aggregate 
of product above the original estimates made when the 
country was new. It is probable, however, that in the 
future the destruction by forest fire will be much less 
than in the past, for the subject is receiving a great 
deal of attention with the design of as far as possible 
limiting it. The tremendous fires which occur in that 
state threaten its welfare not only as a timber producer 
but in many other ways, and stringent fire laws will 
largely reduce the loss. 





LUMBER EXPORTS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Advance sheets from the monthly summary of com- 
merce and finance give a most encouraging view of the 
trade of the United States with other countries in forest 
products. A decided increase in average values is indi- 
cated as compared with the corresponding months of 
recent preceding years. The chief points in this report 
may be thus summarized: 


February exports. 1899. 1900. 
Timber and unmanufactured wood..$ 495,946 $ 734,666 
Boards, deals, planks, etc.......... 1,170,605 1,286,987 
a ae AEE oe Ce RE 8,303 10,742 
Doors, sash and blinds............. 54,486 89,812 
| A ere oe ee 224,641 324,479 


Under the heading of timber and unmanufactured wood 
the shipments of sawed timber in February were only 
slightly greater than in the corresponding month of last 
year, amounting to 28,763,000 feet, but hewn timber 
exports were nearly double, though they are a compara- 
tively insignificant part of the aggregate. Timber ship- 
ments to France show the largest gain, being valued at 
$122,000 in February; 1900, as against $22,428 in Feb- 
ruary, 1899. There were also substantial gains in the 
exports of this class of material to the United Kingdom, 
Germany and British-Australasia. 

Lumber exports were slightly less in quantity than in 
February, 1899, but a respectable increase was shown in 
value. Practically all the increase, however, may be 
accounted for by the shipments to Argentina. 

The report for the eight months, ending in February, 
of the government fiscal year, is as favorable as that for 
that month. The following table summarizes the more 
important totals: 


Bight months ending 


February. 1898. 1899. . 1900. 
Timber and unmanufac- ” 
TOTOG -WO0G ss ce8 ccd $4,575,563 $4,790,623 $6,764,147 
Boards, deals, planks, etc. 8,018,304 9,407,789 11,455,319 
Sines n95 cdeviwae cs 35 82,927 111,417 
Doors, sash and blinds.. 476,868 734,191 739,408 
PRUNE ssa c cakic dr a¥aar 2,366,279 2,606,213 3,165,760 
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THE FAT AND LEAN YEARS. 


In the greatest book in the world, full of allegory and 
parable and of lessons in wisdom, there is a story of a 
king who dreamed about seven fat cattle and seven lean 
cattle that devoured the fat ones, the interpretation of 
which was that there were to be seven years of bounti- 
ful crops and then seven years of famine which should 
make away with prosperity, and the advice was to store 
the surplus of the prosperous years in anticipation of 
the years of want. The man who offered the advice was 
appointed to carry it out and did so, and sure enough 
after the seven years of plenty came the seven years of 
famine, “and the dearth was in all lands; but in all the 
land of Egypt there was bread.” 

There are times of famine and of plenty in almost 
every life and in every country and in every business 
enterprise, and the lumber business is no exception. 
Dealers in commodities, if cautious, can even in the 
most unfavorable times avoid losses, but with manu- 
facturers it is not so. There are very few lumber pro- 
ducers in the United States who did not lose money from 
their operations at some time during the period between 
June, 1893, and the middle of 1898. A great many, in 
spite of the utmost care of which they were capable, lost 
money almost continually for years and some of them 
heavily. The result was that there was a greater per- 
centage of mortality in the lumber business during that 
time of depression than in any other of the great manu- 
facturing industries. 

Lumber is a staple commodity, but it is produced on 
so large a scale, over so wide a territory and by so many 
independent plants that it is practically impossible to 
control the output. A trust or combination which brings 
under one management many different plants can shut 
down one or more as the exigencies of trade require 
without injury to any member of the combination and 
with benefit to all, but where plants are operated inde- 
pendently, as in the lumber business, each one producing 
and selling its own output, to shut down may appear 
as great an evil as to continue the operation at a loss. 
To shut down of itself involves a loss, for expenditures 
cannot entirely cease; and then a man cannot abandon 
the trade that he has built up. The result is that lum- 
ber production goes on in approximately full volume 
long after a period of depression has set in. Individuals 
will curtail their output, all will press their operations 
with less energy, but the balance is not struck between 
supply and demand until a percentage of the plants is 
forced out of business by failure. 

It is evident, therefore, that a lumber manufacturing 
institution which expects to make an average legitimate 
profit must make more than what would be considered 
such a profit during the years of prosperity. It is neces- 
sary to do this in order to strike a proper balance in a 
series of years. 

There are people who assume to say what is a legiti- 
mate profit for any manufacturing institution. Some 
will say that after allowing for depreciation and the 
like, a 5 percent net profit is all that should be secured ; 
others will admit that as high as 10 percent may be 
legitimate; but no such quidnunc in commercial affairs 
will admit that any higher degree of profit should be 
permitted. If a despotic form of government should fix 
any such arbitrary limitation of maximum profits the 
lumber manufacturing industry would be in a bad way, 
and so would all other manufacturing enterprises. It 
is possible that in some cases even lumber manufactur- 
ers may take an undue advantage of a strained situation, 
but in the long run this is impossible and the question 
of prices may safely be left to the operation of the laws 
of supply and demand; for if in a series of years a 
higher than a legitimate profit is secured, competition 
will regulate it. There was a good profit in 1899 to 
lumber manufacturers, but very few thoroughly familiar 
with the situation will admit that the profits made 
within the last year or two have yet been sufficient to 
make amends for the losses and unprofitable conditions 
obtaining for so long a period prior thereto. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


Firsts and Seconds in Log Run. 

Rocuester, N. Y., March 24.—Kditor American Lumber- 
man: Will you have the kindness to tell us what in your 
judgment should be the proper percentage of first and sec- 
ond quality of lumber in a good grade of log run in birch, 
plain oak and quartered oak respectively ? -_ & EB. 

It is difficult and indeed impossible to give any exact 
answer to this question. There is no rule on the sub- 
ject as far as we know, and any stock is legitimate log 
run which contains the full product of the log, less mill 
culls, even if there were not a piece of firsts and seconds 
in it. Again, the answer as to what percentage would 
be required in a desirable lot of log run would depend a 
good deal upon the one who is to answer it. The pro- 
ducer would have a different idea from the buyer. Chi- 
cago lumbermen vary in their ideas as to what propor- 
tion of log run birch should grade out firsts and seconds, 
ranging from 33 1-3 to 40 percent. Oak would vary still 
more, according to the locality in which it grows, care 
in manufacture, ete., but log run plain oak should in the 
opinion of most buyers run from 40 to 45 percent firsts 
and seconds, though a few would be content with a less 
percentage. Quartered oak should run somewhat better 
than plain, because it is made from better logs and more 
care is usually taken with its manufacture. Estimates 
from Chicago lumbermen as to the proportion of firsts 
and seconds which should be found in a good lot of log 
Tun quartered oak range from 40 to 50 percent, with 
some buyers insisting that the latter is the smallest per- 
centage allowable in what they would call a good lot.— 
Eprtor. 

















All from the North. 


A remarkable feature of the gathering at the Atlantic 
Coast Cypress Association, at Jacksonville, Fla., last 
week, was the fact that every man present was originally 
from the north. There were H. H. Gardner, of George- 
town, S. C. and F. R. Seeley, of Ferguson, S. C., who 
came from Chicago; J. Sam Wright, of Boardman, N. C., 
whose former habitat was Woodville, Mich.; H. A. 
Batchelor, of Panasoffkee, Fla., and A. E. Wilson, of 
Palatka, Fla., both graduates of the great Saginaw, 
Mich., lumber school; Capt. H. P. Smart, of Savannah, 
Ga., who was born and reared in New Hampshire; John 
G.:- Christopher, of Jacksonville, who came from “way 
back yander” in the Yankee country somewhere; A. L. 
Taylor, of the Stearns Boston cypress house, bred at the 
Hub; and A. E. Stone, of Providence, who knows no 
land save New England. Im the ordinary meeting of 
southern mill men there is usually about an equal dis- 
tribution of lumbermen whose nativity ranges from New 
England to the gulf, and therefore this one was excep- 
tional in the particular named. 


Keeping Seeley out of Trouble. 


Francis Beidler, of Chicago, is one of the largest 
owners in the Santee River Cypress Lumber Company, 
of Ferguson, 8. C. Once in a while he goes down to 
Ferguson to see how Seeley, high water and the saw mill 
are behaving themselves. When advised of such intended 
visits, Seeley supplements the Ferguson stock of eight- 
for-a-quarter brand of cigars with a box of the weed 
that would not be too violent an attack on Mr. Beidler’s 
educated taste in cigars. On a recent visit Beidler, on 
Seeley’s recommendation, smoked a cigar from a par- 
ticular box in the case of the company’s commissary. 
Shortly afterward he returned and took several more. 
The next day he relieved the box of a handfull, took it 
from the case, and after examining it critically, observed: 
“Seeley, this box has no stamp on it. Where did you 
get those cigars?” 

“T got them from a dealer in Charleston, who obtained 
them from a vessel captain whose last port was Havana.” 

“This will never do,” said Beidler. “Never have any- 
thing more to do with unstamped cigars. It is liable 
to lead to serious trouble. I will take the rest of the 
cigars, and you have the box destroyed.” 

This was all of the incident for that day. The follow- 
ing afternoon Beidler observed: “Seeley, how many of 
those cigars has that Charleston man got?” 

“Five hundred, I believe,” tartly answered Seeley, a 
little sore at the rebuff his thoughtfulness for the first 
boss’ comfort had brought down upon him. 

“T have been deliberating about this matter,” thought- 
fully observed Beidler, “and to get temptation out of 
your way, I think perhaps you had better write that 
Charleston man to send me those 500 cigars at Chicago.” 
A few minutes later: “Perhaps, Seeley, it might be just 
as well to wire about those cigars.” 

Therefore the only reason for the rumor that Mr. 
Beidler was going into the cigar business, was occasioned 
by his efforts to buy cigar revenue stamps so as to enable 
him to smoke those cigars with a clear conscience. 


Some Anecdotes by the Talent. . 


A discussion of the refractory qualities of some of the 
southern woods came up at the cypress association meet- 
ing at Jacksonville. John Christopher observed that 
Florida black gum, cut into 6-foot lengths, would crawl 
off a tram and eventually disappear in the forest from 
which it came. Seeley claimed to be able to exhibit a 
2-inch cottonwood plank that wanted to warp so badly, 


and was unable to lift the lead of lumber in the pile - 


on top of it that it deliberately broke itself off at each 
sticker and warped in sections. Sam Wright had a 
gum plank story of one particularly vicious specimen 
that was piled at the bottom of a 50,000-foot stack, that 
actually humped itself up and lifted the entire pile from 
its foundation. Then it was mentioned that there were 
occasional cypress trees that never would dry out. Cap- 
tain Smart had one particular cypress log set as piling 
to support stack guy wires that had shed a stream of 
water for six months, and he had in serious contempla- 
tion the utilization of the stream of water for the making 
of a water power to run his new saw mill. 


Captain Smart’s New Mill. 


By the way, I made a trip over the new cypress saw 
mill of Captain H. P. Smart, at Savannah, a few days 
ago. It is about ready to run, and certainly is the most 
model cypress saw mill that I have ever seen. The name 
of the captain’s corporation is the Vale Royal Manu- 
facturing Company, and the mill is located just out of 
the city limits of Savannah, on the Savannah river, 
on a part of the old Vale Royal plantation, an original 
grant by King George in colonial times. The mill is 
an Allis rig, single band, compact, strong, and in every 
way suitable for the work. The captain has instituted 
some wrinkles of his own, which his long experience 
places outside the pale of e iments. There is no log 
slide to the mill. In place of this usual appliance to a 


saw mill, he admits his logs to a slip open from roof to 
water level alongside his log deck. ‘Three chains are 
attached to the edge of the deck, the opposite ends 
passing over sheaves under the roof and on the 
opposite side of the slip. The chains are attached to a 
set of jack works, and each log is lifted bodily out of 
the water and rolled on to the log deck. It is a quick- 
acting and economic rig, and is unaffected by water level. 
Another wrinkle of the owner is the fact that all his 
heavy shafting is of specially made wrought iron, run 
without babbit in cast iron boxes. Captain Smart thinks 
he has solved the problem of getting a double set of stack 
guy wires to draw equally. He has interposed a sheave 
pulley, attached to a bolt, that can be shortened or 
lengthened, at each pile where the guy lines come 
together, and he has given the line a complete turn 
about the pulley, thus insuring an equal strain on both 


top and bottom guys. To make the statement plainer, 


the two ends of his guy lines are attached to his stack, 
and the middle passes a double turn about the sheave. 
The Vale Royal Manufacturing Company has acquired 
upward of 50,000 acres of cypress stumpage, has 
20,000,000 feet of boomage ground at its mill, and will 
soon be no inconsiderable factor in the cypress lumber 
trade. It is figured that the mill has a supply of timber 
for twenty-five years. It is rigged for shipments by 
both rail and water. 


Frank H. Libbey, the Oshkosh Hustler. 


In every community of sufficient importance to be 
dignified with the name of city, there is always one 
individual upon whom all of the work for the public 
weal devolves. Every proposition that comes up which 
will redound to the general good of the community, if it 
does not signify some private gain, requires some one 
to push it along, and he has got to work early and late. 
If it succeeds he does not get any thanks and if it does 
not succeed, he has to bear all the kicks and complaints 
of the dissatisfied ones. This does not apply particularly 
to Oshkosh, but I want to say right here that in Osh- 
kosh they have a worker in the person of Frank H. 
Libbey, president of the Williamson & Libbey Lumber 
Company, one of the large sash and door concerns of that 
famed sash and door center. 

When there is anything to be done in Oshkosh to help 
the good name of the city along, Frank Libbey puts his 
shoulder to the wheel. A few years ago it was thought 
that Oshkosh, to be strictly in it, needed a roller skating 
rink, or Chicago with its Tattersalls and Coliseum and 
New York with its Madison Square Garden would over- 
shadow Oshkosh’s fame. Frank Libbey and two or three 
others built the Century roller rink. 

Last summer when a big regatta was to be held on 
Lake Winnebago, for which, by the way, Oshkosh is the 
seaport, Frank Libbey, as commodore of the Oshkosh 
Yacht Club, worked night and day for months before- 
hand, raising the money that was necessary to “raise 
the wind” for the regatta. Upon him fell the larger 
part of the work of arranging the details of the regatta 
and looking after the entertainment and comfort of visit- 
ing yachtsmen, and he did it to perfection, as all will 
testify who spent the week of August 13, 1899, in Osh- 


_ kosh. 


Now they are talking of giving a street fair in Osh- 
kosh early next September. It is to be given by the 
Order of Elks, and Frank Libbey carries in his inside 
pocket during all the hours of the day and night when 
he is not asleep, a subscription list to a guarantee fund, 
and if there is a business man in Oshkosh whose name 
is not on that list in the near future it will be because 
Frank Libbey cannot find him. Could there be a Frank 
Libbey in every town in the northwest, that section of 
the country would be much better off therefor. 


He Knew Him. 


It happened at the supper table of a Youngstown, Ohio, 
hotel a few evenings ago. Sam E. Putnam, of the J. M. 
Hastings Lumber Company, and several other veterans 
of the road in the lumber line were present; also the new, 
the very new, lumber salesman, was there. He had evi- 
dently recently graduated from the tally board, was 
entirely absorbed by his own importance, and failed to 
realize that there were any other lumber salesmen in 
the Buckeye state. The Jew clothing man observed that 
“biznis vas rotton mit me.” Not so with the new 
lumber salesman. He volubly explained that he had just 
come over from a little country town in the neighbor- 
hood, where he had scld $56,000 worth of lumber. 

“Holy Moses! How many cars does dat make?” eagerly 
asked the clothing man. 

“Oh, about forty,” nonchalantly replied the lumber 
salesman, as he arose and retired from the table. 

“Do you know that fellow?” some one asked of Put- 
nam. 

“Sure thing.” 

“Who is he?” 

“That chap? Why, don’t you know him?” asked Sam. 
“That is Adam Liar, the oldest lumber salesman on the 
road!” 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





The American in Paris—A Few Common -= Sense Suggestions to Exposition Travelers—Rates 


and Routes of Cabs and Omnibuses—How and What to Eat—The 
Everlasting «‘Tip’’ Much in Evidence. 





A Brief Guide to Paris—CXIIl. 


Inasmuch as many readers of the American Lumber- 
man are planning to visit Paris this summer, I trust 
it may seem appropriate for me to take a little space at 
this time in giving scme timely suggestions which may 
help the stranger in Paris to feel not so much of a 
stranger as he otherwise might. I shall not attempt to 
recount all my own experiences in Paris, nor tell my 
readers of some of the places in that city where I ran 
across members of the lumber fraternity from the 
United States. To do ihis would take too much space 
and would not in its entirety be profitable reading to 
all; and then I have had several injunctions served 
upon me by members of the trade that it would seem 
the part of prudence to respect. 

I am aware that of the great body of Americans going 
abroad for the first time very few make any deep pre- 
paratory study, and the majority depend upon absorb- 
ing all their information at the moment it may be 
needed. It is not, however, a method to be recommended 
any more than the other extreme of loading one’s self 
down with books of information and preparing a rigid 
itinerary in advance, checking off one’s progress with 
systematic precision. 

Some of my readers will recall the European tour of 
the late A. G. Van Schaick, of the Ludington, Wells & 
Van Schaick Company, of Chicago and Menominee, 
Mich., who wrote for The Timberman a series of articles 
concerning his trip. That gentleman in my opinion made 
the mistake of over-systematizing his tour, planning it 
so thoroughly in advance that before he left home he 
knew where he would be during every one of the one hun- 
dred days of his projected pilgrimage. This tour was 
advised by his physicians as a health jaunt; but it was 
to him an object of as much care as he would have given 
to business had he remained at home. As a natural 
result his health did not receive the benefit which 
might otherwise have resulted, and did not greatly out- 
last his return. There are others who burden them- 
selves in like manner. The changing scenes and experi- 
ences which should be a recreation become a source of 
worry in the attempt to reduce them to orderly control. 
You will find life in Paris sufficiently strenuous if you 
seek to be reposeful in the face of such constant life 
and motion as is to be found in no other city in the 
world. I think I may truly say that I did not over- 
burden myself by a slavish devotion to set plans; but I 
realized that often a little timely information would 
have been a material help, and the observations I have 
here recorded are fundamentals such as will be needed 
from the very moment of arriving in Paris, or indeed 
of landing at any of the ports of France. 


Passing the Custom House—CXIV. 


This is not so great an ordeal as might be supposed. 
If you are a person of respectable appearance and dig- 
nified speech, the officials will usually accept your own 
statements as to the contents of your luggage and O. K. 
it without further examination. Do not, however, take 
it as a personal reflection if they do not do this, as they 
sometimes examine a person’s baggage without any vut- 
ward reason, unless it be some rule for investigating 
one out of fifty or a hundred as a sample of the stream 
of humanity that is flowing through their gates into 
the France which is so largely Paris, because Paris is 
the treasure-house of its art, science and history. 

The custom house officials having passed upon your 
belongings and dismissed you with a polite salutation, 
you stand upon the threshold of your destination, 
seeking such a practical welcome as shall include a place 
to lodge and eat. A commissionnaire, or uniformed por- 
ter, will carry your baggage to the conveyance you may 
select and will expect for the service a fee of 4 to 10 
sous, 

And before we go any farther it will be well to under- 
stand French money once for all. The task is an easy 
one if you will remember that the French france is the 
equivalent of 20 cents (19.3 cents, to be exact). A 
centime is one one-hundredth part of a franc, and there- 
fore one-fifth of a cent. The five-centime piece, the 
equivalent of our cent, is called colloquially a sou, al- 
though to be exact that coin is obsolete, belonging to 
the period before France adopted a fractional currency. 
The expression, “I don’t care a sou markay,” refers to 
the sou marque of fifteen deniers, another obsolete meas- 
ure of value of which twelve were equivalent to the 
present five-centime piece. 

The silver pieces are the half-franc, france, 2-frane 
and 5-frane pieces; gold pieces are of 5, 10, 20 and 40 
frances in value. 


Paris Conveyances—CXV. 


To take you to your destination you may use an 
omnibus, which will convey you to a hotel at a cost of 
60 centimes for yourself and 20 centimes for each piece 
of baggage. There are, however, other omnibus lines in 
which you may ride to any part of Paris for 6 sous, 
with transfer privileges, and with a guaranteed seat; 
for when the seating capacity of a Paris omnibus is 
exhausted a sign is displayed, “Complet,” and no more 


passengers are taken. This is one of the things that 
will tend to make an American, accustomed to our 
street-car crowding, homesick in Paris. If the omnibus 
does not run to the place you desire to reach, you stop 
at the transfer point, call at the transfer office and get 
a ticket to the destination desired, which must be de- 
cided upon in advance; and when it is reached the con- 
ductor will call out the number of your ticket. If you 
do not need to transfer you may secure a seat upon 
the top of the omnibus for 3 sous. 

There are thirty-six omnibus lines in Paris, and these 
conveyances run more smoothly than our cars which 
run upon tracks; this owing to the ideal condition of 
Paris streets and to the wide tires and easy springs 
of the vehicles. 

The charge for tramway service is the same as for 
omnibuses. These trams or street cars do not, however, 
play much part in the moving of passengers in Paris, as 
the system is very limited. Almost or quite as impor- 
tant as the trams are the small boats upon the River 
Seine, called mouches (flies). The charge upon these 
is 2 sous week days and 4 sous on Sundays. These boats 
touch at numerous wharves, especially at the twenty- 
three fine bridges which span the river, and convenient 
to the various lines of land transportation. 

But I will not say more about these because they 
will hardly be available to convey you to a hotel, and 
that is your present need. You may, however, take a 
cab and be absolute master of the conveyance, and cab 
charges are very reasonable in Paris. There are two 
classes of cabs, voitures de place, with yellow numbers, 
and voitures de remise, marked with red letters. The 
cost of the first is 1 frane for a trip of fifteen minutes 
or less; for a longer trip not exceeding half an hour, 
1.40 frances, or by the hour 1.90 francs in the daytime 
and up to midnight, and 2.50 francs an hour from mid- 
night to 6 a. m. For the other class, corresponding 
more to our livery rigs, you pay 1.50 francs for a short 
trip; luggage, 25 centimes for each piece. A four-seated 
cab costs 2.50 francs an hour and a four-seated landau 
3 frances an hour. If you keep a cab driver waiting 
more than ten minutes he is entitled to claim an hour’s 
pay for any fractional part of an hour that you may 
use him, though after the first hour the time is com- 
puted by five-minute intervals. In addition to the legal 
rate the driver will expect a pour boire of 5 sous. 


Paris Hotels and Boarding Houses—CXVI. 


In Paris there are accommodations for all purses, and 
the cost of entertainment there will depend very largely 
upon whether you have your pride along as part of your 
baggage. Even if you are not particularly restricted 
by any consideration of your pocketbook, it will be 
wise to have an understanding with the hotel proprietor 
as to the cost of the room; for these charges often 
depend somewhat upon the appearance of the persun 
applying, and if the landlord should take you for a 
millionaire and make his charge accordingly, it would 
be well to know it as early as possible in order that you 
may derive in self-satisfaction the full benefit of the 
compliment. During the exposition this precaution will 
be doubly wise; and it should be understood that the 
following information regarding the ordinary cost of 
entertainment does not contain any guaranty that it 
will be so this year. 

With this understanding, then, the usual cost of a 
room at a hotel is 3 to 35 francs a night; light, 1 franc; 
service, 1 franc. Furnished rooms, excellently kept, may 
be rented at 60 to 100 francs a month, and this will be 
found the better accommodation for families, as well as 
for those travelers whose stay is to be prolonged for any 
length of time. 

The grand hotels are generally upon the boulevards. 
In the adjoining streets may be found maisons meublies, 
or furnished room houses, where rooms can be engaged 
at reasonable prices with the advantage of locality 
offered by the near-by hotel. Of course there are lodging 
quarters scattered all over the city, and a certain 
grouping may be observed, as of students in the Latin 
quarter, commercial men near the Bourse, and of poli- 
ticians in the rues Grenelle de VUniversite de Bac. The 
furnished room houses of the better class have a table 
@hote, and also a common parlor. In taking lodgings 
it is customary to have leases made in duplicate and 
signed by both parties, and it is well to see that this is 
done, as overcharges and disputes are almost certain to 
arise if this precaution be not taken. 


Paris Eating Places—CXVII. 


The question of meals is of course an entirely separate 
one from that of lodgings, under the “European plan” 
which prevails generally upon the other side. And eat- 
ing places vary as much in character and price as do the 
institutions where one may court sweet slumber after 
his day’s sight-seeing. Table d’hote dinners at a set 
price for the meal are the usual custom, and will be 
found usually more economical for a single person of a 
robust appetite than ordering a la carte. Where there 
are several persons in the party, however, the latter 
plan may be pursued to advantage, as the portions 
served are always sufficient for at least two persons. 


Table d’hote at the hotels and better restaurants costs 
2.50 francs upward to 5 and 8 frances, always including 
wine. This is for dinner, served between 6 and 7 p. m. 
Very fair restaurant service may be secured at 1.60 to 2 
franes for breakfast and 2.10 to 3 francs for dinner, 
including wine. At the boulevard restaurants breakfast 
costs 2 to 3 francs and dinners 3 to 5 francs. At these 
places you pay upon entering. 

There are also bouillon houses, by no means to be 
compared to our soup houses. Although the prices are 
low, they are clean and the food is good and well cooked. 
And in passing I will mention the Paris cafes; for 
though they are devoted more to refreshments than to 
provision for genuine hunger, they are a characteristic 
feature of Paris life. After eating elsewhere one can 
drop into a cafe to smoke an after-dinner cigar and sip 
a cup of coffee or cognac, or drink a bottle of beer or 
ale. Ice cream is also served at a cost of 1.25 francs. 
In pleasant weather the business of the cafe is done prin 
cipally at tables set in front, upon the inner half of the 
wide walk. 


A Personal Experience—CXVIII. 


I entered a restaurant one evening with a Chicago lum- 
berman. He was dressed “to kill,’ while my own get-up 
suggested that I might be a sub-hustler in a retail 
grocery store, or my companion’s hostler. With a 
pompous air and a smattering of French he attempted 
to have things his own way. Parisians are proverbially 
accommodating, but the waiter seemed to have some 
difficulty in comprehending our needs until he blandly 
suggested, “Perhaps ze zhentleman spik ze Ainglaish.” 
I have had the same suggestion made to me times with- 
out number when I have tried upon some waiter or 
caterer a few of, the French phrases that I have studied 
so assiduously that they might serve me in an hour of 
need; and although there have been times where my 
limited French vocabulary has left me stranded and no 
one who knew English has been at hand to rescue me, [| 
have often been surprised to find how universal in France 
is a conversational command of English. 

I therefore took some personal satisfaction in noting 
the embarrassment of my friend at the suggestion of the 
waiter; an embarrassment which, however, was only 
temporary. (I believe I have already stated that: the 
gentleman was from Chicago.) He soon recovered his lost 
ground and remarked that he had heard that this was 
the best cafe in Paris and that he hoped to test the cor- 
rectness of the statement before he got through. The 
waiter smiled graciously upon this somewhat nervy 
remark and looked upon me in ill-concealed commisera- 
tion; doubtless shrewdly perceiving that I was surrepti- 
tiously fingering the coins in my pocket in an effort to 
decide whether I could afford to allow my companion 
carte blanche in the matter of ordering and still be 
able to pay for my share of the repast. Personally I 
am not partial to table d’hote, although, as I have said, 
it is quite the custom and the leading restaurants all 
furnish splendid menus. 

Well, it was a fine dinner, but my friend was not soon 
allowed to upset with his own extravagant ideas those 
frugal notions which were instilled by an early study 
of the maxims of Ben Franklin, professional printer 
and amateur scientist, and which have been strength- 
ened, not to say necessitated, by the experiences of an 
humble newspaper career. And so I would advise those 
who go abroad this year to use caution against the 
insiduous Parisian vice of extravagance, which will, if 
permitted, grow with rapidity and grace during the 
exposition rush. 


The Outstretched Hand—CXIX. 


There is, however, one direction in which it is not 
well to attempt to economize, although there is no 
necessity for being extravagant. It is well to remember 
that whenever and wherever you dine the garcon, or 
waiter, will expect his pour boire of 2 sous, which is also 
the customary tip at the restaurants; or in case of a 
more elaborate meal 1 sou for each frane spent for the 
meal. If you should pay a waiter as much as 5 sous 
instead of 2, he will remember you the next time you 
make your appearance there and will embarrass you 
with the profusion of his attentions. Should you, how- 
ever, at any time “forget to remember” the waiter with 
his modest tip the temperature in that locality will 
show a drop of several degrees immediately thereafter. 
It is unnecessary to give large tips, but it is well to 
bear in mind that you cannot insult anyone abroad 
whose business it is to minister to your wants in any 
way by offering a small fee in recognition of the service. 

Whatever the independent-minded American may 
think of the prevalence of the tipping system and its 
supposedly demoralizing influence, the fact remains that 
there is a great deal of care shown in Paris for the 
stranger. There are excellent baths all over Paris avail- 
able to anyone at a fee of 1 to 20 cents, in charge of 
paid attendants. The same is true of toilet rooms for 
both men and women, the fee in these being from 5 to 25 
centimes. 


Two Great Conveniences—CXX. 


In conclusion I wish to say that one of the best ways 
of preparing for a trip to Paris would be to put your- 
selves in the hands of a good tourist agency as far in 
advance as possible and allow them to secure accommo 
dations for you before the prices are advanced to the 
high figures which will undoubtedly be paid this year 
by those who are not thoughtful enough to make advance 
provision of some sort. 

Another great convenience which I enjoyed upon this 
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second European trip was the carrying of American 
Express Company travelers’ cheques. These cheques are 
issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200, 
with the exact equivalents in the various foreign moneys 
printed upon the face, and the amount mentioned is 
payable at any of the 10,000 offices of the company 
throughout the world, without deductions or commis- 
sions of any sort. The charge for issuing the checks 
is a uniform commission of one-half percent. With let- 
ters of credit it is necessary to visit a banker in order 
to secure funds, which it is of course impossible to do 
except during banking hours, just the hours one wishes 
to devote to other purposes. The express checks are, 
however, almost universally honored at their face value 
by shopkeepers and others, and in no place did I find 
it necessary to visit the express agent in order to cash 
them, except in St. Petersburg. It is only a due acknowl- 
edgment of the service they rendered me to say that 
these checks doubtless furnish the most economical as 
well as convenient form of international exchange. 
J. E. D. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


A slight improvement in demand for small lots is 
noticed this week. That is the best that can be said of 
market conditions. Trade during March has not been up 
to expectations. For the first half of the month it was 
expected that business would be quiet, but most whole- 
salers and manufacturers thought the demand for the 
latter half would show a quickening pulse indicative of 
the approach of spring. Disappointment is felt because 
this has not occurred. Yet when the situation is ana- 
lyzed there are good reasons why trade is not brisk at 
this time. In the first place it is now generally admitted 
that the carload buying during January was much 
heavier than is usual at that season of the year. Retail- 
ers stocked up before the advance in that month with 
enough regular sizes to tide them over into the spring 
trade, thus anticipating their wants to a large extent 
for two or three months. The stock then purchased 
has not been worked off. Unfavorable weather condi- 
tions have restricted the consumptive demand during the 
past month or six weeks. Country roads are in bad 
shape, and heavy storms during the month induced a 
hesitancy about beginning building operations. Travel- 
ing men still tell of excellent prospects for spring busi- 
ness, but it is unreasonable to expect that these prospects 
will be realized until there shall be more definite evidence 
of spring than the twitter of the first robin. A week or 
two of good weather is the tonic needed. Once that is 
administered, the flow of orders will probably be suffi- 
cient to satisfy any reasonable dealer. The number of 
inquiries for estimates on special bills indicates this. 








* * * 


Light trade for the past month or two has not affected 
prices further than te postpone temporarily the advance 
which had been looked for by the middle of March, or 
first of April. Dealers are still busy shipping on back 
orders, and this is tiding them over the dull period, but 
the most important factor in sustaining the market is 
the high price of white pine factory lumber. For this 
class of stock there is shown no signs of values weaken- 
ing, nor is there any expectation of relief from the exist- 
ing shortage in supply for several months, if at all this 
season. Manufacturers’ prices to jobbers, and for that 
matter prices on shingle carloads as well, have advanced 
within the past thirty days, a condition which is regarded 
as certain to force an advance on small lots as soon as 
there shall be any demand from the country. Stocks in 
manufacturers’ hands are not heavy, the aggregate prob- 
ably being lighter than it was on January 1, and whole- 
salers were not able this season to contract ahead at 
the low prices prevailing in December and January. As 
a result they are dependent almost entirely on the 
stock now in the warehouses, and while there might be a 
profit in doing business at current prices for small lots 
so long as present wholesale stocks last, the necessity of 
paying more for future supplies is expected to bring 
about an advance within the next thirty days. 


- & * * 


Conditions obtaining in the window glass market show 
comparatively little change from week to week. Offi- 
cials of the American Window Glass Company have 
denied that there will be any price change in the near 
future, in spite of rumors which have been circulating to 
the effect that there would be another big cut. It is inti- 
mated in some quarters that these rumors of a cut were 
given out for the purpose of inducing outsiders to unload, 
but so far the outsiders show no symptoms of a col- 
lapse. The strain of spare places is evidently bearing 
heavier on the combine than it is on the independents. 
According to late reports the latter have a shortage of 
about 5 percent in spare places, while the number of 
idle pots in the combine factories is put by some as high 
as 20 percent. Less complaint is heard of late regarding 
the difficulty of getting orders filled promptly, though 
some of the smaller sizes are still difficult to obtain. 
According to reports from glass jobbers the demand for 
small glass is unusual this season, a condition which is 
attributed to a large amount of building in the southern 
field. It is evident that the glass now being bought by 
jobbers is not going into stock, or at least the greater 
portion of it. A considerable percentage is shipped 
direct from- the factory to the consumer. With only a 
few weeks left of the present fire it leads to the belief 
that there will be a shortage in the supply of window 


glass unless the factories shall start up unusually early 
next fall. Nevertheless there is little expectation of an 
advance in prices until after the factories shall have shut 
down for the summer. 

Chicago wholesalers of doors and mill work report an 
increase in the number of inquiries from the country. 
On the whole March business this year seems to com- 
pare very favorably with that of last March, although 
there has been less activity during the past week than 
was looked for. There is plenty of old business on the 
books, a condition which helps to keep prices firm. Mail 
orders for small lots of regular stock are only moderate 
in volume, and the amount of business secured by travel- 
ing salesmen is not entirely satisfactory, but inquiries 
for estimates on special bills are being received in large 
volume, thus promising an active business in this line as 
soon as the weather becomes settled. Taking all these 
things into consideration, the wholesalers in Chicago 
are not inclined to feel dissatisfied, and they are still 
looking for an advance in prices on small lots within the 
next two or three weeks. There has been very little 
carload buying since January. The factories in this city 
which cater to the local business are doing practically 
nothing, many of them running only two or three days 
a week in order to clean up contracts. Unless there 
shall soon be a settlement of the local labor troubles the 
retail factories here will shut down for an indefinite 
period. Nothing new has developed in regard to the 
plan of consolidating a number of the local sash and 
door concerns. None of the properites has as yet been 
turned over to the new company which was _ incor- 
porated a month or so ago, but the promoters say that 
work is proceeding toward completing the details of the 
plan. 

* * * 

There is a slight improvement noticed in the demand 
for sash and doors at Minneapolis. With the approach 
of spring and the warmer weather dealers are ordering 
a little more freely, although they stocked up pretty 
well earlier in the winter. The screen trade is begin- 
ning to be noticeable, and while stock goods are not 
moving very fast, the estimators of all the local houses 
are busy figuring on special work, for which there 
seems to be considerable inquiry, which, according to 
all indications, will develop into a respectable quantity 
a little later in the season. 

* * * 


At Kansas City, Mo., the demand for the past week 
has been better than at any time this year. Orders for 
regular stock are beginning to come in freely, and the 
manufacturers look for a heavy trade next month. The 
planing mills are getting busy, and some good con- 
tracts for odd work are being let, while there is a large 
amount of estimating being done. Prices have remained 
reasonably firm since the last list was issued, and the 
sash and door men here look for a firm market in their 
line this spring. 

7 * * 

There is still a hopeful feeling among the larger door 
and finishing manufacturers in Buffalo, N. Y., though 
nobody denies that the big orders taken in midwinter 
are not followed by enough more to keep the books bur- 
dened with them. From all sides comes the report that 
competing factories are running slow, with very little 
prospect of orders picking up right away. Of course it 
is all on account of the big prices demanded for coarse 
lumber. Last year the door mills with yard business 
attached were making most of their money from the yard 
business; now it is the reverse. The yard is doing what 
it can to hold the mill work back, for if there are no 
new buildings to go up there are soon no buildings to 
finish. Our manufacturers are doing pretty well in 
spite of the general outlook and they hope to pull 
through this dull period and go on with something of 
the gait that was outlined several weeks ago. There 
will be an enormous demand for boxes from all sources, 
to all appearance, for the producer of canned goods and 
specialties calling for boxes is not going to stand back 
on account of a few cents more on his packages. So far 
there is stock in plenty for boxes, unless it be basswood, 
and that is pieced out somehow, so that the box con- 
sumers are not handicapped from that source. If the 
other branches of finished work were as well off as box 
making there would be small reason for complaint. 

* * + 


Until the spring season is advanced a little and it can 
be determined whether much building is to be done the 
door and molding men at New York city are not looking 
for an overplus of orders. Meanwhile prices are being 
strongly held and what stock there is moving is all at 
regulation figures. 

* * 

The sash, door and blind trade at Baltimore, Md., is 
in an intermediate stage. The outlook has not yet suffi- 
ciently cleared to enable mill men to go ahead with confi- 
dence, and they accordingly proceed with more or less 
caution. The situation, however, cannot be said to pre- 
sent any disquieting features, and it is altogether prob- 
able that the amount of business done this year will 
exceed in volume last summer’s transactions. 

* * * 

The True & True Company, of this city, has estab- 
lished a reputation for producing unique and attractive 
reading matter. Its latest sample in this line is a four- 
page paper which sails under the title of “Good Doors.” 
It is announced that this paper is issued once a cen- 
tury, the present number being of the vintage of 1900. 
Most of the space on the first page is devoted to a state- 
ment showing the growth of the company’s business from 
the time it was started in 1888 up to January, 1900, 
with comparisons of the square feet of ground covered 





by the plant, the volume of business done in 1888, 1893 
and 1899, a comparison of the capital employed at differ- 
ent periods, and of the number of employees. The paper 
bears the motto adopted by the company, “Our best ad- 
vertisements are the goods we ship.” The two inside 
pages are devoted to cuts of the company’s “twentieth 
century line” of front doors, and pointers about the 
grained doors and “rare: good” moldings which are 
turned out in the company’s factory. The back page is 
decorated with the “Oom Paul” cartoon reprinted from 
the company’s ad originally appearing in the American 
Lumberman. As the next number of this publication is 
not scheduled to appear until the year 2000, dealers who 
are interested in a good thing should not fail to obtain 
a copy of the present issue. 


A Tale of a Bushy Tail. 

Minnesota people, as is well known, are called 
“gophers,” Wisconsin people “badgers” and Michiganders 
“wolverines.” Several years ago Charles K. Fulton, man- 
ager of the Fulton & Libbey Company, in looking around 
for an appropriate trademark for the product of this 
well known Minneapolis sash and door house, decided 
that the gopher was good enough for him, and ever 
since then the Fulton & Libbey Company’s sash, doors 


and mill work have borne the “gopher brand.” On all 


the company’s literature appears the picture of the 
gopher with a very crooked and bushy tail. The original 
drawing for the gopher picture which the Fulton & 
Libbey Company uses was made from a celebrated oil 
painting of this denizen of the Minnesota prairies which 
hangs in the art gallery in the state capital building 
at St. Paul. So pleased is Mr. Fulton with the gopher 
trademark that he is thinking of hanging out a picture of 
a gopher as a sign in front of his office, and instead of 
using the street address on his stationery, may refer to 
the place as being “at the sign of the bushy tail” or per- 
haps “at the sign of the crooked tail.” 

A picture of this sprightly little Minnesota animal 
will be found on page 5 of this issue and also some- 
thing about the Fulton & Libbey Company’s line of screen 
doors made of white pine lumber and good screen. The 
season for the sale of screen doors is now at hand and the 
Fulton & Libbey Company is prepared to supply its cus- 
tomers with a larger and better stock of screen doors 
and windows this year than ever before. A little pam- 
phlet just issued by the company shows the design and 
prices of these goods and calls attention particularly 
to the No. 5 screen door, which is paneled below, thus 
making a strong and serviceable door, particularly for 
keeping out dogs in residences and summer cottages. 
Mr. Fulton’s spacious summer home at Lake Minne- 
tonka, just out of Minneapolis, is equipped with two 
handsome blooded dogs, “Colonel” and “Taffy,” so he 
knows from experience just what is needed for this pur- 
pose. 

Besides sash, doors and mill work, the Fulton & Libbey 
Company handles a full line of basswood specialties and 
maple flooring. 


OPPORTUNITIES OF THE EAST. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 


of the special advantages of E. V. Babcock & Co. and 
the Babcock Lumber Company is their immediate loca- 
tion to that market, with a freight rate of 8} cents a 
hundred to Pittsburg from their mill. 

As would be inferred from the record they have made, 
the Babcock institutions are emphatically up-to-date in 
their management and characterized by business pro- 
gressiveness. Both E. V. Babcock & Co. and the Bab- 
cock Lumber Company are members of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and Mr. Bab- 
cock himself has been a member of the committee of 
arbitration of that body, and at the annual meeting in 
Baltimore three weeks ago was elected a member of the 
board of trustees. Incidentally it may be said that 
E. V. Babeock is a Knight Templar and a member of 
the Duquesne Club, of Pittsburg, the leading social 
organization of that city. He is also a member of the 
Order of Hoo-Hoo. 

Mr. Babcock is still a young man, only just passed 
his thirty-sixth birthday, and it is too early to speak 
of his success as a permanency or historically of his life. 
He is yet in the midst of life’s battle and in the natural 
course there should be many years of activity before 
him; but the recital of what he has done thus far is 
of interest in several ways. It shows that not the only 
opportunities to be found in this country are in its 
newer sections, but that there are splendid openings in 
the east for those who are able to recognize them. It 
shows, furthermore, and this is worth noting, that there 
is no truth, or but little truth, in the pessimistic com- 
plaint so often heard that chances for the achievement 
of wealth no longer exist in this country and that its 
opportunities are open only to the rich or influential. 
Here is the case of a farmer’s boy, endowed with nothing 
but brains, good moral principles, health, industry and 
some ambition, who within the last ten years has made 
a success such as few reach as a result of a lifetime’s 
work. Whatever his future may be, the present suc- 
cess is evident, and it is verified by the trial balance 
and the bank account. 

There are opportunities today and every day in the 
east as well as the west, in the north as in the south, 
for those who know them when they see them, and who 
have the skill and determination to take hold of them. 
A golden key is not necessary to unlock these doors to 
success. The fact is that the world is always waiting 
for and welcoming the worker. Fortune now, as ever, 
smiles on the brave. The brave heart and the strong 
hand are still conquerors. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES AND POSSIBILITIES OF FORESTRY AS A BUSINESS. 





Argument for State Forestry by a Forester who Appreciates the 
Economic Obstacles to the Adoption of Forestry 
Methods by Private Timber Owners. 





Forestry as a Business. 

fhe lumberman owning, say, 1,000 acres of forest and a small mill, is and 
will be lost for forestry as a business. He is, of course, anxious to have every 
dime invested in the forest return from the campaign in the shape of a stately 
dollar. His grit and energy extends over every particle of the investment. He 
does not care to engage his capital alone, leaving his energy either idle or in 
other people’s employ. The proposition of binding his capital permanently to 
one and the same piece of forest must seem no more inviting than the possibility 
of investing his small fortune in government bonds. Neither case offers a field 
for remunerative employment of bis own labor at the same time. 

Forestry requires steadiness of the investments solidly tied to a piece of 
realty. Only the well-to-do capitalist or capitalistic associations are fit to engage 
in such investments. Large areas are required for forestry—I mean for forestry 
as a business. Abroad it is very well known that forestry proper is not prac- 
ticed, cannot be practiced, on small holdings. There are many exceptions, of 
course, to this rule, even in America, where, for instance, Farmer Smith, of 
Smithville, is said to have cut from the wocd lot annually fifty cords of firewood 
without reducing the number and size of trees standing. Still these cases are 
conspicuous for their rarity, and Mr. Smith’s son John is not unlikely to 
abandon his father’s praiseworthy and financially correct method of proceeding. 

Fuel-forestry may be done on the farm lot, lumber-forestry never will. 


From the Investor’s Standpoint. 

Thus forestry as a business must be left to the well-to-do investor. The 
capitalist, generally speaking, does not take kindly to it on account of the 
uncertainty, irregularity and unwieldiness of the investment. It is uncertain 
because there exists an absolute lack of statistics relative to the rate and value 
of tree growth; it is irregular, because annual returns are, at least to begin with, 
not obtainable; it is unwieldy, because forests cannot be disposed of at short 
notice, at the owner’s pleasure. 

If the investor could see, in forestry, a chance for exceptionally large inter- 
ests, he might set aside the various drawbacks attached to it. Tree growth, how- 
ever, is slow, and the interest on tree capital naturally low. In addition, the 
capital is constantly endangered by fire and by theft, unless the owner spends 
quite a little for the protection of his property, thus curtailing the revenue 
derivable. 

From the People’s Standpoint. 

The chances for forestry to be practiced by the capitalist are apparently 
slim. As the country requires forestry, the country had better practice it on 
its own account. 

The uncertainty, the irregularity, the unwieldiness of the investment are of 
little account, if the people are the investors; they will be able to own large 
tracts; failure in one case will be offset by extraordinary gain in another. The 
necessary statistics can be collected in the course of a few decades of years— 
statistics which, in the hands of a multitude of private individuals, would soon 
be lost. 

The irregularity of the returns has little to say in the case of state forests; 
the unwieldiness of the investment means nothing, as the people engage in 
forestry with the very purpose of continuing to do so. 

The smallness of the interest rate is of no consequence with the people. 
Who will not be satisfied with a 24 percent interest, if he is sure to live the life 
of Methuselah? Our nation, our state, are rivals of Methuselah, we all hope, in 
longevity. 

It may be of interest to learn of the means by which I try to overcome the 
financial obstacles to forestry in the case of the Biltmore estate. 


From a Practical Standpoint. 


1, I endeavor to reduce the capital engaged in the forest to that figure at 
which the highest possible interest is obtained. All trees which do not grow 
at a rate of 3 percent any more, are cut and sold. The growth of sound valuable 
trees is helped up by freeing them from their suppressors, provided that the 
operation pays. ‘The main expenses of forestry (taxes, supervision, protection ) 
are just as high for woods containing “weeds” as for woods containing “walnuts.” 

2. The forest is constantly guarded against fire. I would’ rather lose about 
1 percent from the possible interest on capital than take the risk-of fires with 
the view of saving the expense necessary for their prevention. For the same 
reason, a multitude of trails acting as fire lanes are constructed. 

Im my opinion, the prices of hardwoods will rise almost to a European 
level as soon as the primeval surplus of the forest approaches an end. The 
prospective value of the second growth of hardwood is, therefore, considerable ; 
safeguarding it allows of figuring at a low rate of interest. Thus anything 
that protects the forest imcreases its value. And as long as the capitalized 
expense for additional protection does not exceed thé additional increase of the 
value of the forest, it is financially a necessity. 

3. Not all trees reach maturity at the same time; big tulip trees are ready 
for the ax now; others had better stay for another ten years. The locust must 
wait for the arrival of the pin factory. The hickory will soon be sought for 
by the spokemaker. The chestnut oak is only beginning to be stripped for its 
bark, etc. The rate of their utilization is simply a matter of speculation. 
Certainly the now mature specimens of all species will be marketed in the course 
of the next twelve years. 

Keeping this fact in mind, the question arises whether the construction of 
more permanent means of transportation (roads) for forest produce is not 
financially advisable. In my case and in my opinion it is advisable, simply 
because the original value of the forest plus cost of road system is a lesser figure 
than the value of the entire investment after road construction. 

There is no need of reiterating that good roads acting as fire lanes vouch 
at the same time for the safety of the investment. 

4. My records give me a very fair knowledge of the amount of timber 
stocking in every cove of the forest based on careful surveys. I can thus say, 
a priori, how much timber of a given kind and quality should be disposed of at a 
given condition of the market. The forester in the United States is a specu- 
lator; a thorough knowledge of the whereabouts of every dollar invested seems 
to me essential. Having a good system of roads, every particle of the investment 
can be made into money at the forester’s call, at the proper moment. 

5. Land fit for agriculture included in the forest is leased out to farmers. 
The pasture on the grassy ridges unproductive of timber is leased out as well— 
under restrictions preventing deterioration of the soil. 

The five points mentioned are, perhaps, characteristic of forest manage- 
ment at Biltmore. Nothing would be a greater mistake than to advocate gen- 
eralization of such recipes. Only one rule every business forester should bear in 
mind: “Find out as close as possible, in dollars and cents, at what amount of 

money invested the highest and safest interest on the investment is obtainable!” 
C. A. SCHENCK. 





Views of an an Active Lumberman and Timber Owner, who Sug- 
gests a New Plan, Combining Government Ownership 
and Private Operation—A Funding Plan. 





Business in Forestry. 

Cuicago, March 3, 1900.—Editor American Lumberman: The article on 
“Forestry as a Business” by C. A. Schenck, to which you have called my atten- 
tion is both interesting and well-considered. He concludes that neither the 
small nor the large land owner nor the investor nor the speculator can afford 
to engage in it, and that “as the country requires forestry, the country had better 
practice it on its own account.” ; : 

We will all agree with him that lumber-forestry by private ownership under 
existing laws and conditions would be a spendthrift’s debauch, but is “public 
investment and ownership a desirable alternative? ; ; 

Judged by experience, it will be many a year before the public at large will 
consent to be taxed for funds to establish and “practice” lumber forestry upon 
denuded lands. The uncertainty of success, the long-deferred and hazily-seen 
benefits, and the opposition to “paternalism” in a government like ours, would, 
it seems to me, be fatal objections. <=; : 

If forestry is needful, the only way of attaining it is to make it profitable. 
If it will pay, private enterprise will engage in it; if it will not pay, the public 
of this generation will not burden itself for the remote possible benefits of its 
successors. 


Can it be Made to Pay ? 

Lieut. Schenck says “the main expenses of forestry are, (1), taxes, (2), 
supervision and (3), protection.” 

If we can eliminate all the main expenses forestry ought to pay. Let us 
see if we can minimize them to the point of allowing a profit: ; 

1. Taxes. The government once owned all the lands. While it held the title 
the lands paid neither taxes nor special assessments of any kind. What has 
been done can be done again. : 

2. Supervision. This includes planting, culture, harvesting, replanting, mar- 
keting product, diseases, parasites, etc., and also 

3. Protection. This is mainly concerned with fire and theft. 

If we could cut off taxes, fire and theft I think we would be close to profit. 
Under present laws and especially under private ownership and the reckless 
license of sparsely settled districts and the low unit of value placed upon our 
still abundant forests, protection is impossible. Any man may roam at will and 
may start a conflagration without fear of punishment or twinge of rémorse. 

And any man may steal timber from an absent, and especially from a non- 

resident, owner, with profit to himself and satisfaction to his friends provided 
he can escape detection by the owner. This is about as wrong as it could be, 
but it is the condition. If a man steals timber five times and is caught only four, 
he considers that he has been paid for his trouble, and nobody shuns him. But 
if that man should steal a government mule or an Indian Department steer 
and be sent to prison, his deed would be very unpopular. Why should a man 
be sent to prison for stealing a steer by the piece and not for stealing timber 
by the thousand? 


Government Ownership Under Contract. 


My plan is this: Not private ownership, and not public operation, but 
government ownership under contract, the contractor to furnish the capital for 
planting and supervision, the government to furnish protection by law from 
taxes and theft and (so far as may be) from fire, the balance of the fire risk to 
be covered by an insurance fund, under suitable provisions, the profit to be 
equitably divided between the parties in interest. This could be either by an 
agreed partition of the land after a term of years, or by division of the proceeds 
of sale when made, the proceeds during lite of contract being used to defray a 
portion of the expenses of supervision, and to encourage thrift, and perhaps to 
establish an insurance fund. 

Under this arrangement no unwilling taxpayer would be called upon for a 
dollar to secure all the benefits of experiment and of the final attainment of 
forestry ideals; no large force of government employees would be needed as 
laborers and superintendents; no loss could fall upon the government if failure 
or fire ensued. Its active risk would be confined to the punishment of law 
breakers, and its active profit would be the returns from future sales, while its 
indirect profit would be all the benefits which could possibly result from gov- 
ernment forestry under any: conditions. 

A precedent exists in the tree planting law. Under this the government 
gives away title to some of its lands in consideration of their development in a 
prescribed manner, this service being considered a benefit to the adjoining or to 
other property of the government, equal to the value of the land so parted with. 
This law could be amplified, so that forest culture throughout a long term of 
years could be engaged in upon government land; and provision could be made 
permitting the government to take title from private owners of lands to be 
thereafter developed under contract with such owners or their successors. The 
interest of these contract owners could be evinced by negotiable certificates, 
which would acquire value as the years passed on partly by the increment of 
growth of the forest, partly by the general rise in values of land and of forest 
product as the country grows in age and population and needs and industries 


‘develop, and possibly by development of transportation facilities or by settlement 


or the discovery of mines or other value beneath the surface—such as oil, salt, 
and the like. 

This would introduce speculative elements of tangible and recognizable value 
which would appeal to many men who look far ahead. 

Taken all in all, I think it would insure the success of Jumber forestry from 
its inception. 

I object to state ownership because the state is too small an entity and 
too easily stampeded in legislation to become a party to a long-time contract 
such as is here contemplated. No man would risk his money against state 
vicissitudes during fifty or one hundred years. The plan contemplates not that 
the man who plants the tree should remain to harvest the forest, but that his 
interest in the result should be as tangible as a railroad bond and might become 
in time both a better paying and a more secure investment. He would have the 
same chance that the owner of unimproved property anywhere has of enhance- 
ment of value and he would have what the owner of other property does not have 
to tide over the term of years—immunity from taxation, and insurance against 
theft and fire. He would also profit, as noted, by the growth of the forest 
and the enhancing value of the prospective crop as years increase. 

This plan would afford an immediate use for cut-over lands, take many of 
them out of local competition for sale as farms, diversify industry, conserve 
established businesses and houses, protect the water supply, lessen the danger 
from violent storms, and result in all of the benefits of the forestry ideal. Does 
not this plan, properly elaborated in detail, give better promise of workable appli- 
cation than the European method of government operation? The attitude of 
the owner of cut-over lands was more fully presented in my letter, published in 
the Timberman, July 24, 1897. I would be glad to have this plan discussed, 

Gro. H. Horr. 


Marcu 31, 1900. 
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After the Screen Trade. 


A couple of days ago I saw a yard man with whom I 
am acquainted on his way from a house that was com- 
pleted last fall. “I am going to try to sell screens for 
this house,” he said. 

To me that had the ring of business to it. Of course, 
the sale may or may not be made, but when a thing of 
this kind slips away from us we feel much better having 
made an effort. No man can do more than his best, and 
there is no man living who can sell to everybody. On 
the other hand, there are few men who cannot sell to 
somebody if they keep pegging away at it. 

This screen window and door business should be 
brought into the channel where it belongs—and that, in 
other words, is saying that the business should be done 
by the yard men. At least that is the way I look at it. 
If that were the case there would be fewer hideous look- 
ing windows in the country, fewer that look as though 
they had been struck by a club and gone crazy. Where 
do you think the yard man is who would sell those “ad- 
justable” abominations which are called window screens? 
Where is the yard man who would sell the wire and 
strips to people to make their own screens? I have 
never seen him yet. All that mongrel business is left 
for the hardware man to do. 

I laugh yet when I think of an old neighbor who 
bought some screens in the knock down. He was a man 
of means and didn’t have to do it, but I don’t know as 
that should particularly apply to him, for all of us do 
foolish things we don’t have to. This man was no me- 
chanic, and when he got to measuring the screens and 
putting them together it made him sweat as the result 
proved. Yet the hardware man assured him it was one 
of the easiest things in the world to do. Anybody who 
bought the wire and strips could do the rest. It is such 
an easy job to stretch the wire on the frame so it will 
not be flapping like a sail in the wind, you know! When 
I went to my work in the morning my neighbor was in- 
dustriously working at the screens on the back porch. 





“Industriously working at the screen.” 


Across a barrel he had placed his wife’s ironing board, | 
should think it was, and with a pair of shears, a jack 
knife and tack hammer was as busy as a bee. When I 
came home at noon he was still busy. At night every- 
thing was cleared away, and there were two or three 
screens in the windows. A day or two later I saw his 
little girl playing with some of the wire in the back yard 
that had evidently been cut to a misfit. I was well ac- 
quainted with this neighbor, and seeing him one evening 
on the porch smoking I asked him if he got along all 
right putting his screens together? “Blank ’em!” he 
said; and that was all he did say about them. 

Last week I saw a man who makes 70,000 screen doors 
every season, and he told me that very few of them went 
to retail lumbermen. Hardware dealers are his principal 
customers. Last season he sold a carload to go to 
Africa, He says he'can hardly imagine how the screen 
door and window business can be overdone. The thought 
of not readily finding a market for all he can produce 
dees not enter his head. How the world does move! It 
does not seem longer ago than yesterday that screens 
were a luxury, and were indulged in by the nabobs only. 
Now every cottage has them; and even the cannibals in 
Africa it seems are trying to keep out the flies. I could 
name several big establishments which produce nothing 
but sereen doors and, windows. 

Why shouldn’t the yard men work for a big slice of 
this business? 


Poor Factory Work. 


I want to be taken for nothing but what I am, conse- 
quently I want no one to think that occasionally I do not 
get stirred up. Sometimes only slightly, and then again 
clear from the bottom. I was in a house not long ago 
that cost $4,000, that had been completed two years, 








and the condition of the finish was such as to cause my 
righteous indignation to get up on its ear. There 
were beautiful doors of oak and birch—beautiful in 
design and in finish—and not a panel in one of them had 
kept its place. Some of them had pulled away a quarter 
of an inch, others an eighth, leaving an unsightly streak 
clear around them. The owner of the house said he 
thought every door was disfigured by the shrinkage of 
the material. It may be poor policy to tear ourselves to 
pieces over the business of other people, but I would like 
to know who can help it at times? 

Now, I want to ask what should be done with a factory 
proprietor who will do that kind of work, except to go 
and sheot him? He certainly deserves to be shot with 
salt, at any rate! The owner of the house said he had 
dictated to the contractor where the mill work should 
be obtained, desiring to give that particular factory man 
the business, and that was the kind of job he got. I 





“Will charm us with elogvence.” 


ascertained from another source that this factory the 
past season was crowded to its capacity. We know the 
rest. In order to rush out the work as fast as possible 
the stuff was removed from the dry kiln before it ought 
to have been, with the result that this miserable kind 
of work is probably distributed all over that section of 
country. 

“T got Hail Columbia from a builder because the mill 
work didn’t stand,” said a yard man, speaking on this 
subject, “and of course I was as innocent as a lamb, 
though I fully understand it was my duty to shoulder 
the blame.” That’s it, you see. The blame falls on 
innocent parties, and the boss sinner crawls through the 
meshes. Another yard man said a sash and door man 
made as an excuse why his work did not stand that steam 
heat was used in the building! As I write this I can 
reach out my hand and lay it on a piano that for ten 
years, or more, has stood all kinds of heat. In this 
piano case there is a panel 1x3 feet, and it has not given 
a hair’s breadth. There are sash and door men in the 
country who ought to be willing to pay to see such a 
piece of work as that. What is the matter with it? The 
lumber of which it was made was thoroughly seasoned 
to start with—that’s all. It is as simple as your letters. 
There is no mystery connected with it. It also illus- 
trates that it was the intention of the man who made 
the case to do an bonest job. Now, it was no more neces- 
sary for those doors of which I have been speaking to 
shrink than it was for the panel in that piano case. As 
they yell in cheap restaurants, a little more “fire” in the 
dry kilns would no doubt have so prepared the lumber 
that the doors would not now be an eyesore to everybody 
who looks at them. 

I have said a word on this subject before, and may say 
two or three in the future. There are sash and door 
factories which, in this respect, need reorganizing. If 
the proprietors don’t want to do honest work—why, that 
is another story. But if they do mean to be decent and 
their old dry kilns are no good they should throw them 
out and put in better ones. If they don’t know seasoned 
lumber when they see it they should attend some wood- 
working kindergarten school and learn how to tell it. If 
they have no sufficient dry kiln capacity they should add 
more, and not wreck the faith of the men who give them 
their patronage. 

I want the yard men who are ordering mill work to 
prod the concerns which are so chary of their time and 
heat when seasoning lumber. I want them to prod them 
everlastingly, and see if we can’t eradicate this canker 
spot in the building world. 


Proposed [onster Banquet. 


For one I throw up my hat for the proposition of See- 
retary Hollis, of the Northwestern association, that the 
association do the entertaining at the next annual con- 
vention. Before now I have really felt like a mouse that 
would like to craw] into its hole at the way we have 
accepted and accepted from the wholesale déalers, and 
the traveling boys, and have never offered in return. 
This has been going on for years—ten of them so far as 





the Northwestern is concerned. Now, Mr. Hollis says, let 
us do the entertaining, and show those who have been 
so kind to us that we have appreciated that kindness. I 
have an old black cow, and I am ready tomorrow to mort 
gage her hindquarters—which are her valuable quarters 
—to help the thing along. 

Ordinarily I don’t think as mucli of a banquet as I 
do of my wife. I can get away with my part of the 
eatibles all right, but when it comes to the talking part 
few want to say anything, and fewer still care to listen 
to what may be said. It is as a rule stiff, perfunctory 
and mechanical. The entertainment given at the club- 
house by the Omaha wholesaler dealers on the occasion of 
the annual convention of the Nebraska association, 
where everybody went right in and visited and ate and 
drank and smoked all they wanted to, is my ideal of a 
good time. 

But don’t think for a minute that this proposed ban- 
quet at Minneapolis is designed to be any of your popgun 
affairs. It will be bigger than a train of cars. What 
would you think to sit down with 1,000 men all with 
their best clothes on; with everything just as decorous as 
it is in Washington when McKinley gives a spread; with 
your name engraved on your badge as the password for 


_you to enter; with the great hall dazzling with light and 


decorated with flowers; with bewitching music for you to 
chew by; with waiters in evening dress to pass the 
delicate viands? It might be pretty rich for the blood 
of us fellows who live out in the hog and corn districts, 
but Pll bet $4 we could grin and bear it. 

Then we 2x4 souls will not be called on to talk on that 
ceeasion. Why, in such a hall as that—it may be the 
exposition building—we fellows of untrained voices 
couldn’t be heard any more than a rat could be heard 
to squeak. Great big 12-inch guns will attend to that 
function. Senators, governors, congressmen, who are 
interested in the lumber business, and who hail from all 
over the country, from Baltimore to San Francisco, from 
New Orleans to Duluth, will pour into us wisdom and 
charm us with eloquence. 

It will be the greatest affair of the kind we have ever 
seen, and all the time we will feel proud that we are 
the fellows who are doing it! 


Ownership of Scales. 


It is not every lumberman who sells coal who is the 
owner of scales. And you who have them know how they 
are regarded by the ungodly. They may think your 
scales are good enough, but they do not think the men 
who operate them are good enough. You give short 
weight, these ungodly think. I was in a town in which 
a yard man advertises “2,000 pounds of coal to the 
ton”! I know this man pretty well, and I would trust 
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“Did a little business with a bank.” 


him to put coal into my bin for a hundred years. I 
ventured to ask him what he advertised in that way 
for, and he said his object was to do a little toward 
allaying the doubts of those people who talk, and he 
supposed who believe, that oftener than otherwise a ton 
of coal is skinned by the dealer to the tune of about 
200 pounds. 

Personally I don’t like this kind of advertising. It 
would not allay a doubt in my mind. If a man would 
cheat me who did not advertise it I should expect he 
would cheat me if he did. There are a great many peo- 
ple in the world who are expecting at every turn that 
a skin game will be come on them, but it is not necessary 
for a man who means to do the right thing to cater to 
these people. The public is sharper than we give it credit 
for being. If our character is wormy more people than 
we think for know all about it. And if we are upright in 
our dealings it isn’t necessary to climb to the top of our 
lumber piles and shout it to the town. 

Way back I did a little business with a bank in which 
there were two men who were very different in their 
makeup. The older one was brusque, made no preten- 
tions, in his computations figured that two and two are 
four, making no talk about it, and because this was his 
way of doing I heard men say, look out for him! This 
made no difference with him, however; he probably did 
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not know it, but if he had it would have made no differ- 
ence with him. He kept right along sawing wood, not 
materially changing his stroke from one year’s end to 
the other. The other man was of a different stamp. He 
was everlastingly trying to impress on the minds of the 
people how mighty good he was. He prayed by the clock 
regularly, and would go any number of miles to attend 
a Sunday-school convention. He was too pious for any- 
thing, but as events proved he wasn’t religious. That 
man is now in the Illinois penitentiary for concocting 
and carrying into practice huge swindles. The other 
one is attending to his business as of old, as blunt and 
unceremonious as ever, and the honored head of a prom- 


inent banking concern. You see, as it ever will be, the 
balance sheet was finally struck. We may wiggle around 
the best we may, but forces over which we have no control 
strike the balance sheets of our lives. When a man gets 
me into a corner and tells me what a paragon of honor 
he is, I don’t like to hear it, for it is not necessary for 
him to spend his breath in that direction on me or any- 
body else. He may be all he claims to be, but it is unnec- 
essary for him to tell it. There are men in whose hands 
I would unreservedly place myself—my reputation, my 
money, and I have never even heard these men say that 
if they got a good chance they wouldn’t steal the pennies 
from the eyes of a corpse. 

It costs no great amount to put in scales, and I don’t 
know a man who has not got them who is satisfied. You 
feel a little surer of your footing when you run the 
weight along the bar yourself than you do if somebody 
else does it. It seems to be human nature to think that 
the other fellow is more liable to make mistakes than 
we are. He probably is not, but we keep thinking he is. 
Not long ago I saw a yard man leave his desk and go 
over to the scales to verify the weights of an employee. 
That employee had a big mustache, was six feet tall, and 
surely ought to know how to weigh correctly, and surely 
did, but there was the sneaking idea in the head of the 
proprietor that there might be a mistake. 

It is this indisposition to leave details to employees 
which breaks many a man down. They shoulder all the 
details of their business themselves, and the first they 
know their old thinker begins to slip cogs, their sleep 
does not restore as it did, and the meals their good wives 
prepare are not relished as of old. The longer I live the 
more thoroughly I am convinced it is not the duty of a 
man to seek to grasp every possible cent. In our effort 
to do so our hands become powerless, and then what 
does the cent amount to? 


Rubbing up Against Competitors. 
In the notice of the annual meeting of the Northwest- 


ern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association to ) held at 
Sioux City, March 29, Secretary Weart says: ‘Do not 
forget to bring all your competitors with you.” This 


is wise advice, though it will not of course be followed 
to any great extent. To me one of the most enjoyable 
sights at the convention is to see competitors come 
together. It broadens their horizon of business and of 
life. When I see a man who thinks that he alone is 
entitled to the fruits of the earth it does me good to 
give him a wide berth. We are all stockholders in the 
great plan of the Creator, and that being the case why 
not live together like men instead of like Kilkenny cats 
strung across a clothesline? No man is any the worse 
for it because he may sell lumber in the town in which 
you may have a yard, and he is as good a man as though 
he sold lumber a hundred miles from you. 

To use a common expression, there are some awfully 
good men in the lumber trade. I would not know where 
to look for better. One of them said to me, “I regard 
this matter of competition from a different standpoint 
than I once did. There was a time when I wanted all 
the trade; now I know all of it does not belong to me. I 
am entitled to what I can get, and so is my neighbor. It 
would distress me no more to have all the business go 
to his yard than it would him to have it all come to 
mine.” 

That man is a gentleman, a Christian, or whatever 
other good name you want to apply to him. I suppose 
I shook him rather warmly by the hand when I left 
him. In two hours I had become attached to him. That 
man has been converted in the true sense of the word. 
He is much nearer a riper man, and I am going to risk 
the statement, a happier man, than he was when he 
would have crowded his competitor off the face of the 
earth if he could. 

Association engenders the feeling of brotherhood. 
Love grows out of commingling. I feel that I am rich 
in the friendship that has resulted from mixing with the 
lumbermen of the country. I feel that many of these 
lumbermen would lend me a dollar if I wanted it, and 
I know I would them. Now what if I had kept at a 
distance from these men; had not sat in their offices and 
talked confidentially with them on lumber and other 
matters; had said, “Blame you! I don’t care for you! 
You go your way and I’ll go mine”! There would have 
been a great desert where now there are flower beds. 
We mortals can come together if we only will. And 
we can do it if we both do sell lumber in the same 


town. 
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One of the most prominent lumber manufacturers in 
the southwest who has been running one of the FE. P. 
Allis Company’s double edged bands, says that he is 
entirely satisfied with the machinery and in future will 
use that type of band in any new construction, 
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In this the last week before the new mining scales 
take effect, and before the railways advance freight 
rates on coal, the buying in anticipation of the expected 
rise is more marked than in any of the preceding weeks. 
Every consuming interest that has storage capacity is 
putting away for future use goodly quantities of fuel. 
Steam coal users have been especially prominent in this 
forehandedness; the commercial trade has indulged in 
it, and jobbers have loaded themselves with enough coal 
to last some time. 

Just what the rise will be remains uncertain even to 
this late day. Not until Friday of this week will the 
question of prices of bituminous coal at Chicago for 
April be definitely determined. There is an unusual 
amount of hesitation among the producers in establish- 
ing prices, and for this unstable state of mind there 
are various reasons. Some of the railways have been 
very backward in announcing their policy in the matter 
of freight rates, and the new cost of transportation is 
not in all instances known. The expense of production 
is also somewhat uncertain. The cost of various kinds 
of materials at mines is steadily advancing and the 
exact manner in which the rise in wages will figure out 
is not wholly clear. Producers are also a little puzzled 
as to what margin they should allow themselves. It is 
not known just how the various districts will ‘balance 
themselves against each other. Generally speaking, the 
impression exists that shipments of eastern coal to the 
west during the coming year will be much less than 
during the past season. The explanation of this is that 
the expected demand from other markets will absorb 
this eastern product. 

On the seacoast the sale of bituminous coal is said 
to be quite encouraging and the volume of the foreign 
trade, to which so much attention has lately been 
directed, is unknown. West Virginia coal circles are 
said to be quite thoroughly permeated with the view 
that Europe will absorb at very satisfactory prices a 
goodly share of their products. Pittsburg also has most 
favorable signs from the same source. The local demand 
for fuel at Pittsburg and vicinity on account of the 
wonderful development and activity of its iron and steel 
industries is tremendous. Moreover, under the influ- 
ence of those heavy tonnages, immediate and prospec- 
tive, the western trade does not seem a thing to be so 
eagerly sought for as it was once upon a time. Of 
course the complexion of things may materially change 
without warning, but the present attitude of eastern 
producers is that other markets are more attractive than 
those in the west. 

Railways in Indiana and Illinois have not at this 
writing announced to a certainty what their policy will 
be in the matter of freight rates this summer. That 
there will be some adjustment of rates and prices after 
April 1 seems probable, for each district is getting up 
to its expected level in a sort of cut and try fashion. 
Some western operators are estimating their increased 
cost of production at 30 cents a ton. Others make a 
somewhat lower estimate. This, added to the increased 
cost of transportation, will make the price of coal de- 
cidedly higher next month than a year ago. 

Prices of bituminous coal this week are slightly 
higher. The continued demand for fuel is keeping the 
market keyed up to the limit. There is little coal on 
track and mines are not in every instance working 
regularly. There is little bituminous lake coal in the 
northwest and the belief is widespread among shippers 
that the demand for coal up the lakes will this season 
probably exceed the ability of the producers to get it for- 
ward. The Pittsburg producers have named a price of 
$2.25 on board vessel on Lake Erie, and Hocking Valley 
operators have set their price at $1.80, on board vessel. 
Some modification of one of these prices is probable. 
The outlook for Lake Michigan has not improved. Sev- 
eral blocks of coal are said to have been chartered at 
50 cents to Milwaukee, and vesselmen are asking 70 
cents for the opening wild charter rate. 

The anthracite trade has dwindled to quite a re- 
stricted volume. Dealers throughout the country are 
allowing their stocks to run marvelously close to the 
disappearing point, and in both town and country con- 
sumers are ordering the smallest amounts they can 
induce dealers to haul. Demand has fallen away simi- 
larly in all parts of the country. Production is in 
excess of requirements, but producers are beginning to 
restrict their output materially. There is no disposition 
among shippers to shade prices. They say no business 
can thereby be created, and seem content to accept the 
dullness at full circular. Estimates are that the con- 
sumption of anthracite in the west during the past sea- 
son was not quite up to that of the preceding year. 
Whether opening prices will be made this year in ad- 
vance of May 1 is not at this writing determined, but 
the new year, according to prevailing opinion, will start 
in at some concession from current prices, 

Coke maintains the remarkable strength it has shown 
this winter, foundry selling at Chicago at $6.25 to $6.75. 
Sales have already been so large that producers say they 
do not. look for any reduction before midsummer, if then. 
Lack of car capacity is crippling the movement from 
ovens and thus curtailing the production, which, not- 
withstanding this obstacle, is the greatest ever known. « 
Each week new ovens are adding to the production, but 
the iron interests continue to absorb the entire output. 


ANOTHER YARD BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM. 


Paoia, KAN., March 26.—I notice with interest W. P. 
Record’s suggestion in yard bookkeeping in your issue 
of March 24. 

Having been an active retailer of lumber and general 
building material for twenty-five years, I have during 


‘this time tried many different systems for keeping my 


accounts, many of them-being “short cuts” and quick 
ways to handle the customers’ accounts with the least 
amount of work and stationery; but I have concluded 
that the complete way is the best way, both for the 
retailer and his customer. 

There are a number of methods that are complete. 
The best one I know of, and one that I have been follow- 
ing for a number of years, is as follows: To begin the 
record of the account at the wagon in the yard on which 
all material leaves your possession, I use the same form 
of delivery ticket, or sale ticket, made in duplicate, as 
given by Mr. Record, for all sales, either cash or credit, 
and for taking an account of material returned for 
credit to customers’ account. These tickets are turned 
over to the bookkeeper, who copies them into the “Cus- 
tomer’s Blotter” for the day, an 8x12-300-page two- 
column book, used in pairs for the week on alternate 
days, and all extensions are made in this book, carrying 
the amounts sold for cash to one column, and for credit 
to the other. The cash items are marked “paid” in the 
left margin, giving a fixed record of the items, etc., 
should the ticket get away and you have occasion to 
examine the record in the future. 

The sales on credit are then itemized on my regular 
billheads to each customer; also his returns for credit to 
account and the amount of each customer’s purchase for 
the date is journalized (also the amounts of returns for 
credit) from these individual bills. The bills are then 
filed in an indexed bill file, a book large enough to take 
in a full-sized billhead, with heavy manila leaves on 
which are extending pockets to hold the bills. Cus- 
tomers’ purchases and credits are carried along on this 
bill from day to day and it is kept until fully settled. 
In this way an itemized bill is always ready for the cus- 
tomer, or for the bookkeeper to refer in putting prices, 
etc., on subsequent charges or credits. 

The items of sales on contracted or estimated bills on 
the “Customer’s Blotter” are checked off of the bill sold, 
which is itemized in an indexed contract sales book. The 
accounts in this book are closed when the customer has 
completed his purchases, and the balance is then run to 
his bill for extras, being journalized on that date. These 
journal entries are posted to the ledger accounts daily, 
weekly or monthly. I find daily posting the most satis- 
factory and complete. 

The plan suggested by Mr. Record, of having no 
aecount of a customer’s itemized purchases, or returns, 
other than the daily tickets, should they close it in same 
month as opened, might possibly do for a few memoran- 
dum accounts of customers who occasionally purchase 
on one day and pay the next, or in a day or so; but I 
want a record of the whole transaction of every cus- 
tomer who buys on credit for the whole year, that, if 
desired to refer to it, can be found in the shortest time. 

This subject of the best method for yard bookkeeping 
is an important one for every dealer doing a retail busi- 
ness. JOHN F. Merrixt. 


MODERN PLANS 


For Low Cost Buildings. 








A COUNTRY ELEVATOR. 


In response to a number of requests from its readers 
the Lumberman this week presents a design for a coun- 
try elevator. The preparation of plans for such a 
structure required a specialist rather than a general 
architect, and accordingly M. J. Travis, of Atchison, 
Kan., designer and builder of grain elevators, was 
asked to furnish this design, and the plans shown are 
reproduced from his drawings. 

The main building is 22x26 feet in ground area, and 
has 22-foot posts, the hight from foundation to ridge 
pole being 53 feet. The details of construction and 
arrangement of conveyers is clearly shown in the draw- 
ings. The wagon dump, which crosses the front of the 
building and is 9 feet wide, is raised 5 feet 6 inches 
above the level of the scales, and is built in the shape of 
a “lean-to” attached to the main structure. The office, 
10x14 feet in size, is immediately in front of the wagon 
dump. The scale platform occupies a position in front 
of the office, the beam being located inside. This scale 
platform is practically on a level with the ground. 

The engine room is also a “lean-to,” attached to the 
side of the main building, and is 10x12 feet in size. 
There are six storage bins and one shipping bin in the 
elevator, making the tofal capacity 10,000 bushels. Two 
receiving bins are located under the wagon dump, hav- 
ing a capacity of about 500 bushels. The dump is of 
the platform style and locks automatically when the 
wagon is hauled off. 

There is one stand of elevators, with 6x1ll-inch 
buckets, capable of handling 1,000 bushels an hour. 
The power used is a 4-horse power gasoline engine. 
The railroad tracks are to be located at the opposite 
end of the elevator from the wagon dump, and the 
arrangement is such that cars may be loaded from the 
shipping bin or direct from the elevator head. A flexible 
iron loading spout is used so that no shoveling into the 
car is required. 

The cost of this building complete as shown in the 
plans will vary from $1,600 to $1,800, according to cost 
of —- at the point where the elevator is to be 
erected. 
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GEORGIAN BAY LUISIBERING OPERATIONS. 


Sacinaw, Micn., March 26.—The action of the On- 
tario legislature in enacting a law requiring the manu- 
facture in the Dominion of Canada of logs cut on crown 
lands in that province has invested the Georgian bay 
region with considerable importance as a manufacturing 
district. Until the last year operations were carried on 
in that district in so far as the manufacture of lumber 
is concerned on a somewhat restricted scale. Not many 
mills were in operation, and owing to the difficulty in 
marketing the product, the region not being handy for 
buyers to visit, it was more desirable to raft the logs 
across the lake to Michigan where both the market and 
the prices were more advantageous. But the act which 
became operative April 30, 1898, shutting off the raft- 
ing business, has changed conditions materially and the 
Georgian bay district will figure conspicuously the pres- 
ent year as a lumber producer. Prior to the enactment 
of the McKinley tariff act, the government of Canada 
imposed a tax of $2 a thousand on logs exported. The 
McKinley act contained a clause empowering the secre- 
tary of the treasury to double the duty on Canada 
lumber imported into this country in the event of dis- 
criminating charges by the Canada authorities, and 
no sooner did the McKinley act become a law than the 
Canadians suspended the operation of the log export 
duty act. This induced Michigan capitalists to go into 
the Georgian bay district and invest in timber prop- 
erties, which caused a rapid advance in values, and 
timber which could not be disposed of at more than 50 
cents and $1 stumpage rapidly rose to $3 and $4. A 
good many hundred million feet were picked up and in 
some instances the purchasers did not make money by 
the transactions, as the panic affected properties. Those 
who held on, however, are now making a good thing of 
it. Large quantities of Canada logs were rafted to 
Michigan mills to be manufactured during the opera- 
tion of the McKinley tariff imposing a duty of $1 a 
thousand on lumber. The quantity of logs brought over 
under this arrangement was as follows: 


of eT 80,000,000 ee 274,388,654 
eee, ~ 184,500,000 1897...........252,344,532 
See 221,750,000 | Sees 238,843,024 
1894...........301,000,000 BUD vcs nvecwes 42,575,433 
io. a 279,229,743 


The quantity to come over the current year will not be 
large, as only logs cut from Indian reserve or deeded 
lands can be taken out of Canada to be manufactured. 
It is estimated about 20,000,000 feet will be rafted to 
Cheboygan by Pelton & Reid; 8,000,000 feet bought of 
Booth & Co. by Pitts & Co., of Bay City, will be brought 
over; the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company will bring 
over about 20,000,000 feet; the Hitchcock Lumber Com- 
pany about 7,000,000 feet, and there may be a few million 
fect more, but the entire quantity will not exceed 60,000,- 
000 feet. 

The prohibitory act of the Ontario legislature, herein 
referred to, rendered it necessary for owners of timber 
in that district to make other arrangements. Conse- 
quently those who can do so will have their logs manu- 
factured over there or sell their logs. Last fall the 
W. & A. McArthur Company, of Cheboygan, purchased 
the McKinnon & Walsh saw mill plant at Little Current, 
and a force of men has been at work some time over- 
hauling the mill and putting it in shape for sawing. 
The mill has been idle seven years. It has a circular 
and gang outfit and a capacity of 120,00° feet a day. 
The firm has cut and banked 304,000 logs and the plant 
will start as soon as possible in the spring. The output 
is estimated at 20,000,000 feet for the season. 

The Moulthrop Lumber Company, of Bay City, pur- 
chased the old Moiles saw mill on John’s island in 
Georgian bay and is putting it in shape for active busi- 
ness. 

Fdmund Hall, of Detroit, bought the old Minor saw 
mill at Alpena, which is to be removed to Spanish river 
and erected on the old Buswell site. It is expected this 
plant will cut 10,000,000 feet this season by running 
late. 

The Edmund Hall Lumber Company has decided to 
erect a saw mill at Sarnia, Ont., and Hugh A. Fraser, 
of Bay City. has contracted to build the mill. Arrange- 
ments for the mill site on Sarnia bay have been made. 
Horace Morev, for some years manager of the E. Hall 
saw mill at Bay City. is to be the resident manager at 
Sarnia. It is intended to begin the work of building at 
the earliest possible moment. The idea is to erect the 
mill on a pile foundation in the bay, somewhere between 
100 and 400 feet from shore, and 2,500 piles will be 
required, several hundred of which are already on the 
ground. A pile tramway will be constructed across the 
bav to what is known as Sand Point, where the docks 
will be establsihed on deep water on the west side of the 
point. The mill will be modern and will have a capacity 
of 20,000.000 feet. It is intended to have it ready to 
start sawing by the middle of July and it will cut this 
vear about 12.000.000 feet if expectations are realized. 
The logs will be rafted down the lake from Georgian 
bay, the company owning 400.000,000 feet of timber in 
the Georgian bay district. Two new mills are being 
built at Midland, Ont., band saw mills with Mershon 
band resaw outfits. and it is the intention of the firms 
at this point to run day and night through the season. 


D. L. White, jr., of the firm of Playfair & White, 
informs the writer that the cut of the Midland mills 
is likely to exceed 60,000,000 feet. 

J. & T. Charlton have started the work of rebuilding 
the Emerson mill at Collingwood, Ont., and expect to 
have the plant ready for sawing by May 1. 

The weather for logging in this district has been favor- 
able and the output is the largest in the history of 
Georgian bay lumbering operations. Nearly every firm 
has a full stock. Joseph Turner has put in 25,000,000 
feet and has bought 10,000,000 feet. The Central Lum- 
ber Company, of Saginaw, has 10,000,000 feet of old logs 
put in a year ago and about as many put into Blind 
river the present winter. These logs will either be sawed 
over there for the owners or will be sold. The Arthur 
Hill Company has put in 20,000,000 feet, which are to be 
manufactured at Midland; J. & T. Charlton are handling 
32,000,000 feet from the Spanish river, Wahnapita and 
White Fish; Pitts & Charlton, from the White Fish, 
12,000,000; Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company, from the 
White Fish, 15,000,000 feet; Thomas Pitts, from Span- 
ish river, 12,000,000; the Spanish River Lumber Com- 
pany, from that stream, 18,000,000 feet; John Waldie, 
Victoria Harbor Lumber Company, from the Spanish 
and French rivers, 30,000,000 feet; the Georgian Bay 
Lumber Company, from the Wahnapita and French 
rivers, 35,000,000 feet. There will be 19,000,000 feet to 
come out of the Misseauga river, 5,000,000 from the 
Thessalon, 14,000,000 from Root river and other points 
in the Sault region. E. J. Shepherd, of the Georgian 
Bay Lumber Company, estimates the Georgian bay log 
output this season at 410,000,000 feet in round numbers. 

It will be some days before exact figures as to the log 
output will be available, but those given form a fair 
basis of calculation as to the extent of operations in 
that district. 

The lumber output of the Georgian bay mills is esti- 
mated by D. L. White, jr., at about 480,000,000 feet for 
this year, and it is believed this estimate is conservative. 

The writer has obtained estimates of the probable out- 
put of the mills for the present year. It is difficult at 
this time to obtain exact figures, but the ones presented 
have been submitted to a number of well informed 
operators in that region and are approximately fair as a 


whole. They are as follows: 

Cutler & Savidge Lumber Co., Cutler.......... 25,000,000 
COOK BlOk., TAG, POCO ...00 sb hiv eeecascaves 22,000,000 
Spanish River Lumber Co., Spanish River...... 18,000,000 
Moulthrop Lumber Co., Johns Island.......... 20,000,000 
Blind River Lumber Co., Blind River.......... 10,000,000 
Di MONE, TUMIIONS ovk ite cccccasyecsavece 10,000,000 
CODPON: TP0d., TAGS CUrren’.. occ ccccaccscinces 18,000,000 


W. & A. McArthur, Little Current............ 20,000,000 


DD, EERIE EE TANOP cece ccs cetewsneneceee 10,000,000 
COOK TrOs., POMC Maver. wis vccccccsccsacece 15,000,000 
Holland-Emery Lumber Co., Byng Inlet........ 40,000,000 
William Peter, Parry Sound.................. 25,000,000 
Conger Lumber Company, Parry Sound......... 22,000,000 
SE. VON ETT OMG 6555 5.66 ecco eess eee 8,000,000 
a0, Ramee Emer 000... TRPRER 3. :6.o sons cee vc cas te 12,000,000 


Parry Sound Lumber Co., Parry Sound........ 25,000,000 
ee ey rae 67,000,000 
50,000,000 


REED NIN oie hoo ob os so ni wee 36,000,000 


Beck Lumber Co., Penetanguishene...... ...... 25,000,000 
J. &@ T. Chariton, Collingwood... ......cecccces 15,000,000 
Toner & Gregory, Collingwood................ 10,000,000 
2D. Ae.. COODOL, COMME NOOR. 646 okcivccreascvene 4,000,000 
Collins Inlet Lumber Company, Collins Inlet.... 8,000,000 

MEK SNS Kw ilcaa sande ooo ew aan eee eee 515,000,000 


In addition to the foregoing the St. Anthony Lumber 
Company -will manufacture 50,000,000 feet this year at 
Whitney, Ont. The greater portion of this stock will 
doubtless be for the export trade. 

It is difficult to give figures of the cut in previous 
years. Last year the cut in the Georgian bay district 
approximated 200,000,000 feet. 

Where will all of the product of this region be dis- 
tributed this season? This is an interesting question. 
It is likely that the greater portion of it will find its 
way into the American market. W. B. Mershon & Co., 
of Saginaw, have purchased the logs of the Arthur Hill 
Company, about 20,000,000 feet, and this stock will be 
manufactured at Midland and taken by boat across the 
lake to the Saginaw river. William Schuctte & Co., of 
Saginaw, have bought 5,000,000 feet to be manufactured 
over there, the purchase having been made of Joseph 
Turner. L. C. Slade has 2,000,000 feet bought at Mid- 
land last October, which will be brought over. The 
Brewer Lumber Company, Booth & Boyd Lumber Com- 
pany and Bliss & Van Auken, all of Saginaw, are said to 
have made purchases in the Georgian bay district, and 
Bay City parties have bought a number of million feet 
over there. It is safe to estimate that fully 100,000,000 
feet, and possibly 25,000,000 more, of the Georgian bay 
district cut this year will come to the Saginaw river. 
The Holland-Emery output will go into the eastern mar- 
ket. The cut of the Peter mill will go to the yard of 
the firm at Toledo. 

Reports are that camps are breaking up and every 
effort will be put forth to get the logs down and the 
mills in shape for an early start. 

Of course estimates of the cut for this year are liable 
to shrinkage and those given will probably be no excep- 
tion, but the writer is inclined to the opinion that the 
figures given will not shrink more than the estimate 
made by D, L, White, jr., of 480,000,000 feet for the 
season, 


PROSPECTIVE CUT IN OTTAWA DISTRICT. 


Ottawa, ONT., March 26.—Inquiry among the lead- 
ing lumber firms at the Chaudiere Falls, Ottawa, and 
elsewhere in the Ottawa district, shows that the esti- 
mated lumber cut for the district during the coming 
season will not exceed that of last year, as it was 
at one time anticipated it would. In fact, although 
the cut of pine logs will be a fair one, the mill cut 
will undoubtedly be considerably below the average. 
This will be more apparent in the manufacture of 
deals, which heretofore have been cut in large quan- 
tities for the English market. One resson for this 
is the higher price ruling in the American market for 
board lumber, and more particularly for the common 
grades. This year, however, will be a remarkable one 
for the mill men, not only in Ottawa, but throughout 
Canada. The demand has been so great and the prices 
so good that there is now hardly any lumber in this 
district unsold, all the larger mill owners here having 
disposed already of their season’s cut in advance. The 
advance on last season’s contract price is given at figures 
ranging from 16 to 20 percent. Operations on the limits 
are being carried on satisfactorily and the mill men 
have recovered most of the ground lost by the open and 
unfavorable weather of the earlier winter months. 
Ottawa mill owners and lumber dealers look for the 
termination of the war in South Africa to open a new 
market there, and it is expected that lumber ship- 
ments to Australia, especially in manufactured lines, 
will also increase. 

The following is a close estimate of the output of 
the mills in this district as gathered from personal 
investigation and inquiry: The J. R. Booth Company 
expects to cut 110,000,000 feet of lumber this year. This 
output equals that of 1898, it being the full capacity of 
the company’s mill and exceeds that of last year, when 
it produced 100,000,000 feet. One-third of this season’s 
cut will be sold for domestic consumption and the bal- 
ance exported in about equal proportion to the United 
States and Europe. 

The W. C. Edwards Company will cut 60,000,000 feet, 
15,000,000 feet of which is for home use, 20,000,000 feet 
for export to the United States, and 25,000,000 feet to 
the English market. In 1898 this company cut 75,000,- 
000 and last year 70,000,000 feet, thus showing a de- 
creased output for the coming season. 

The Hull Lumber Company expects to cut 40,000,000 
feet this year, 20 percent of which will be for domestic 
use, 25 percent for the American market, and the re- 
mainder for transatlantic shipment. The company cut 
55,000,000 feet in 1898 and 25,000,000 feet last year. 

Messrs. Gilmour & Hughson expect to manufacture 
about the same amount as last season, which was 30,- 
000,000 feet. In 1898 they cut 35,000,000 fect. An 
American company has purchased this year’s cut after 
considerable competition with English buyers. 

The Hawkesbury Lumber Company will cut 50,000,000 
feet, which equals its output of last year, but is slightly 
less than that of 1898. The company has sold to a 
Quebec firm for export. 

McLachlin Bros., of Arnprior, will, it is estimated, 
about maintain the figures which represented their 
eut for 1898 and 1899, viz: 65,000,000 feet. 

The Ottawa Lumber Company’s cut will be a little 
lower than that of last season. The cut this year will 
be 12,000,000 feet of all kinds of lumber, of which 50 
percent will be exported to Europe, the balance in equal 
proportion for domestic use and export to the United 
States. In 1898 the cut of this company was 16,000,000 
feet and last year 15,000,000 feet. The company has also 
contracted for several large blocks of sawn lumber. 

Gillies Bros., of Braeside, and smaller mill owners 
will produce about the same amount of manufactured 
lumber as in the past two years, but taken as a whole 
the review of the lumber situation in this district reveals 
the fact that the total output of lumber this season will 
be considerably below the average, the policy of the 
lumbermen being probably not to overstock the market 
and so cause a slump in the good prices now prevailing. 





CANADIAN HARDWOOD PRODUCT. 


KEARNEY, ONT., March 20.—The logging season is 
about closed and it is considered by all to have been a 
very favorable one. While snow was late in coming, 
that disadvantage was overcome by not having too much. 
Large stocks of pine have been taken out along and 
tributary to the Georgian bay—we think fully 25 per- 
cent more than last year. Considerable of the output 
from these districts is marketed in the United States. 
Considerable hardwood, birch and basswood has been 
taken out by the small mill men from this district— 
fully 25 percent more than last year. Most of this will 
be marketed in Canada and England. Our season’s 
operations have been quite satisfactory. We handle and 
manufacture principalky birch for the English markets. 

THE BrITISH-CANADIAN TIMBER & MANUFACTURING 

CoMPANY. LIMITED. 


ESTIMATE BY AN AUTHORITY. 


MIDLAND, ONT., March 22.—The output of logs in the 
Georgian bay district will be considerably more than 
last season. We think it will reach 500,000,000 feet on 
account of the way winter is hanging out, so that very 
few if any logs will be left in the woods. Of the above 
amount, fully 60 percent is sold or spoken for, the bulk 
of which is for your side, and by the way inquiries are 
coming in we would not be surprised if 15 to 20 percent 
was all that was left unsold by the time the sawing 
season opens. The outlook for trade in Canada is good. 
No one has lumber on hand to begin to supply the orders 
that are coming in. Prices are stiff and no one ques- 
tions the advance that has been made if they can only 
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get the material, and are willing to contract ahead. 
Norway pine has practically all been bought by foreign 
houses for export at an advance of 25 percent in price. 
The output for the mills in this vicinity will be about as 
follows: 


Feet. 
ONION re chad 6 ckdeweae cums ee 65,000,000 
a ee 50,000,000 
WE MEIER ci ein to ccmescuaus 35,000,000 
CORO, MIG Fo cie kc ocetoensee 25,000,000 
Penetanguishene mills ............... 25,000,000 
Pa oo erica tr 60,000,000 
po QO eer ere 40,000,000 
Wremen PRIvG? WTB. kc ccd cccwces 15,000,000 
Ce I a os voce ccceunc ts 10,000,000 
Tettie CURVOME GREENS. 2 ccc ccceccsceses 35,000,000 
ee Ea | eee 20,000,000 


CE EE 6G ela acu 902.6 6.0.3: 406.0- 000 eee 20,000,000 
CI SEE ba cS ears ce eos See weds .. 20,000,000 
Blind River mills 10,000,000 
INI, oe can % obec os wee aae 8,000,000 


WE Be were hiwen codes st ee ecw 438,000,000 
* As some of the mills will probably run nights, the cut 
will be increased, and could be increased 100,000,000 
feet. We do not think there will be over 30,000,000 feet 
taken to Michigan mills for manufacture. 
PLAYFAIR & WHITE. 








ACTIVITY IN CEDAR AND HARDWOODS. 


BoscayGEoN, ONT., March 20.—In regard to the lum- 
bering industry in our section in Canada, we would say 
that there has been great activity in this district during 
the past winter in the output of cedar and all kinds of 
wood other than pine, which has become scarce in this 
vicinity. There is also a large trade done in elm stave 
wood, which is eagerly sought after and sold’at prices 
much higher than have been for some years past. Owing 
to the numerous inquiries we are receiving for all kinds 
of wood goods we anticipate a very brisk trade when 
navigation on the canals opens and think that prices will 
rule higher than at the close of the season. We think 
that a greater portion of our mill product will find a 
market in Canada than has ever been the case before. 

Mossom, Boyp & Co. 


PRODUCT LARGELY SOLD. 


BRAESIDE, ONT., March 20.—In regard to our input of 
logs, we expect to have this season some 35,000,000 or 
40,000,000 feet. For the past three years we have been 
running light, 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet, but our 
capacity day time only is as above. As to the Ottawa 
valley in general, we do not think the output will exceed 
that of last season by over 20 percent, as most of the 
mills ran steadily last season and cannot greatly increase 
their output. As to the market, most of the output is 
now in second hands, having been sold in advance of 
sawing—probably 50 percent for the British market, and 
the balance, largely box and stock lumber, such as 6, 8 
and 10 inch boards, for the United States and local 
trade, THE GiturEs Bros. Co, Lrp. 








THE GENERAL CANADIAN OUTLOOK. 


Orrawa, OntT., March 26.—Davidson & Thackeray, of 
Ottawa, purpose erecting a new saw mill on their limits 
on the Coulonge river, Quebec, next season. The mill 
will be built about a mile from the village of Fort Cou- 
longe, near the junction of the Ottawa and the Coulonge 
rivers. It will have a yearly output of 8,000,000 feet 
of lumber. This firm has seventy-five square miles of 
limits back of the proposed mill site, which will supply 
the mill with logs. This year 50,000 logs were taken 
out. 

In connection with the great demand for Canadian 
spruce might be noticed the faet that those in the busi- 
ness are wide-awake and looking to the gains to be made 
from the high prices now existing. D. Inglis, a well- 
known New Brunswick lumberman, intends to place one 
of his mills on one of the lower St. Lawrence properties 
this spring, and he reports that many of the New Bruns- 
wick lumber merchants will seek new locations in the 
province of Quebec with the opening of navigation. The 
ever-growing demand for birch, and its abundance in 
Canada, will no doubt greatly increase the traffic in 
Quebec, and a busy season in this line is expected. The 
Spanish and Chilian consul residing in Quebec city, C. 
Frechette, says that from his latest advices from Madrid 
and Santiago the demand for Canadian lumber this 
season will be very extensive. The Spanish people have 
taken considerable lumber during the past year from 
Halifax, Yarmouth, St. John and other Canadian ports, 
and they find such a large demand for it that the whole- 
salers now announce that they can use a much larger 
amount this year. The people of Chili are placing large 
orders with the British Columbia mills, and also say that 
the demand for spruce is increasing. Besides the great 
demand and the high prices maintained for Canadian 
lumber in England, there is an increasing demand in 
the Argentine Republic. 

J. W. Todd, the well-known lumberman of Liverpool, 
England, is in this city. In the course of an interview 
Mr. Todd stated that, in consequence of the war, there 
was a keen demand for all classes of lumber in Great 
Britain. The trade was very bright and prices for pine 
had improved, although the buyers hesitated to give the 
large advances now asked. “The trade for some time,” 
said Mr. Todd, “has been very good. Stocks have dimin- 
ished considerably, yet I state as a word of warning to 
Canadian manufacturers that many of the large consum- 
ers hitherto extensive patronizes of Canadian trade are 
now determined not to give any price for lumber that 
they think out of reason, and are now looking in other 
directions for a substitute for white pine. African 
mahogany is really cheaper today in England than first- 
class white pine, arid it is being used extensively for 
inside house furnishings instead of the pine. Hardly 


any class of lumber has sprung into such active demand 
as spruce,” continued Mr. Todd. “It has been and now 
is being used very extensively in making cases for the 
shipment of produce and all sorts of articles to South 
Africa, besides being used almost exclusively in the con- 
struction of the temporary fittings in the transports 
chartered by the government for the war.” 











NOTES FROM THE SOUND COUNTRY. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 24.—The sale of the Seatco 
Manufacturing Company plant at Bucoda by Receiver 
Thompson has been confirmed by Judge Elliott of the 
superior court at Olympia, who overruled the protest 
filed by the creditors. The purchaser was C. 8. Gil- 
christ, the Centralia banker, who bid $33,520. He 
resold the property at once to the Bucoda Manufactur- 
ing Company for $35,620. The new concern is composed 
of N. J. Blogan, formerly of Portland, and Thomas G. 
Hathaway. ‘The latter has recently purchased a large 
tract of cedar near Elma. 

The unusual scarcity of cars is attracting considerable 
attention, and mill men are wondering what the condi- 
tion will be later in the year if cars are so much in 
demand in March. A number of the inland mills have 
been seriously inconvenienced by the lack of cars to 
ship their output and the subject brought considerable 
discussion at a recent meeting of the manufacturers’ 
association. 

The extension of the Bellingham Bay & Eastern rail- 
way is being pushed and it is said a number of logging 
camps will be operated on spurs from the main line. 

Fir timbers in the shape of specialties are finding 
their way all over the country. A coast concern recently 
received an order for a fir stick 40x40, 46 feet long, to 
be used in the construction of a dredger at Cincinnati. 

The shingle manufacturers’ association held a meeting 
on Thursday, March 22, and a motion was passed that 
it was the sense of the meeting that the mills should 
close one week, commencing April 1, provided 75 percent 
of the output of the state would agree on this program. 
Signatures are now being taken at the mills and the 
matter will be decided at the next meeting of the advis- 
ory board, which is to be held during the coming week. 
It was also decided that the official mill prices at whole- 
sale should be raised 5 cents, or to $1.40 for extra *A* 
and $1.60 for clears, in effect April 9. 

A local representative of an eastern railroad states 
that the competitive freight coming through from the 
east to Seattle alone amounts to 300 cars a month. 
He estimated that an equal amount was delivered each 
month at Portland. 

The Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Company 
recently shipped a car of cedar to a New England point 
which invoiced $1,611. This is thought to exceed the 
invoice of any single car ever shipped from the state. 

The Cook Cannery Company, of Port Townsend, has a 
large Lidgerwood steam piledriver on the way from the 
east. 

M. Earles, of the Puget Sound Sawmill & Shingle 
Company, has bought a tugboat, which he is having 
repaired and improved, and will use it in towing logs on 
the sound. 

W. C. Yeomans, of Pe Ell, has added a shingle mill 
to his plant, and expects to commence operations at once, 





Tacoma, WAsH., March 24.—A slacking up in the car 
supply is already evident. The exceptionally heavy ship- 
ments made of timbers and ties to eastern points so 
far this year have caused flat cars to be in great demand. 
In fact one might say that there is a flat car famine 
on. ‘The railroads are using large numbers in gravel 
trains, construction and other ways, and there does not 
seem to be much chance for improvement in the flat 
car supply. 

Box cars for lumber and shingles are sufficient for 
the demand. Evidently the car trade from this coast 
during 1900 will be limited only by the supply of cars. 
Orders for lumber from yards are coming in fast, and 
mills are all full-handed with orders. 

Logs are strong and not over plentiful at the camps, 
though some of the mills are well stocked, having 
bought heavily, anticipating a rise. Cedar logs are in 
demand at $7 on both Puget sound and on Gray’s har- 
bor. One hears occasionally of cedar bringing higher 
prices, but these prices are for fancy lots. 

The high price of logs and the wages now paid pre- 
vent the shingle manufacturers from getting much 
profit at present prices. Shingles are costing the mills 
on Gray?’s harbor and Puget sound from 40 to 50 cents 
a thousand more than they did three years ago. The 
movement to shut down the shingle mills for a few 
days meets with general approval. When they start up 
again.the eastern yard man will pay $1.50 for stars and 
$1.70.fox elears. The“demand now for clears cannot be 
met, but starsiare not so much called for. There is an 
evident: movement to.switch from the manufacture of 
stars: to! clears. . 

The plantsat Buckley, Wash., formerly operated by 
the Buckley*Lumber Company, is now owned by Miss 


Annie Page, Paul E. Page and their mother. They have 
recently incorporated under the name of the Page Lum- 
ber Company. 





THE REDWOOD AND SUGAR PINE DISTRICT. 


San Francisco, Cau., March 24.—All over the state 
the mills are running on full time and every manufac- 
turer feels that this year will be a good one for his mill 
operations. The whole coast participates in the general 
feeling of prosperity and 1900 should be a most excel- 
lent era of good business transactions. 

In the three counties of the northern redwood belt the 
usual conditions of climate present themselves. In these 
three there exists what may rightly be termed a just 
distribution of Dame Nature’s smiles. There is never 
such a thing as drought nor can there be found the ree- 
ord of a general flood, so the two extremes meet in giving 
Mendocino, Del Norte and Humboldt counties a most 
prosperous combination of conditions. Go into any one 
of the camps in the three counties and you will find the 
most encouraging activity, combined with an energy and 
understanding of the trade possibilities of those districts. 
These characteristics allow of the building up of a great 
industrial commonwealth and they bid fair to become the 
wealthiest of all the counties in the state. 

Humboldt county presents a lively picture of active 
lumbering operations and the mills are all humming. 
The Scotia mill, which belongs to the Pacific Lumber 
Company, is the largest in Humboldt county, while the 
shingle mill is equally large in comparison. There are 
about 400 men employed in or about the plant and the 
capacity is over 100,000 feet a day of ten hours. So it is 
with all of the county’s mills, for a season of rush seems 
imminent. 

Mendocino county is full of life, too, but lacks the 
shingle activity which at present distinguishes Hum- 
boldt, although this will not exist for long, as the for- 
mer’s mills are arranging to join with the Humboldt 
shingle association, which is formed with the sole pur- 
pose of pushing redwood into the most encouraging and 
receptive of fhe eastern markets. The-output of these 
shingle mills of the two counties will likely be again 
placed as last year with Humboldt mills, in the ship- 
ping control of the Newport Wharf & Lumber Company, 
which has shown itself to be utterly fit for such trade 
movements. So it is with the Del Norte county mills, 
which are rushed with orders for their output. The 
mill men are satisfied with the outlook and all will go 
well with them if present indications materialize. 

In the sugar and yellow pine districts of the Sierras 
the mills are getting to work after a prohibitive winter 
season and the same encouraging situation greets them 
as does the redwood manufacturers. The eastern de- 
mand for their timber products is increasing and before 
the close of 1900 the trade should be doubled or very 
near it. The Sierra Nevada Mill & Lumber Company is 
hard at work and numerous improvements have been in- 
stituted in the mill plants and elsewhere in their work- 
ing field. The Verdi mill is hard at work grinding out 
orders, while Towle Bros. have about all they can do to 
keep up with their rapidly filling order book. Birce & 
Smart, at Emigrant Gap, are rushing their mills and 
anticipate a very active season in their vicinity. 

In San Francisco the lumber conditions are about as 
they were at the last writing. February was a good 
month, as export shipments were heavier from the port 
by 1,291,368 feet than they were during the same month 
in 1899. Australia was the heaviest receiving country, 
the export being 750,000 feet valued at $20,000, while 
the Hawaiian islands take second place with 350,000 
feet valued at $7,500. This was an excellent showing for 
a short month, and March bids fair to increase the fig- 
ures, 

Eureka, Humboldt county, stands next to San Fran- 
cisco as an export city, she having shipped 900,000 feet 
more than in the same month last year and 4,000,000 
feet more than in any month of February during the last 
seven years, with the exception of 1899. 

Prices are as when last quoted and there has been no 
advance for some time past. Redwood and pine hold 
their old stations, but there is liable to be a rise before 
long. . Shingles are getting goood prices and there are 
going to be just a few sold during 1900. Prosperity is 
dominant on the coast, and this year will make a record 
as a good one for the lumber manufacturer and the 
wholesale and retail dealers. 

There is an active call for timber lands in the redwood 
and pine sections of California. Naturally when the de- 
mand is increasing, the prices vary and lands which 
could be purchased some time ago for $6 an acre are now 
held at. nearly twice that amount. It will not take much 
longer for the salable redwood lands to reach $15 and 
then the eastern lumberman or speculator will not have 
the snap all his own way. 





PACIFIC COAST NEWS NOTES. 

Chicago parties are said to have secured the contract 
for grading and laying the rails on seventy-two miles 
of the proposed Oregon-Midland railroad, to extend from 
Klamath Falls, Ore., following the Klamath river to a 
point between Klamath and Hornbrook, Cal., on the 
Southern Pacific. The road will open up a rich belt of 
timber land. 

The Bellingham Bay Improvement Company, of New 
Whatcom, Wash., has secured an order to supply 1,500,- 
000 feet of large timbers for building purposes, for 
shipment to Duluth, Minn. The material is to be used 
in building a seven-story wholesale hardware building 
for the Marshall Wells Hardware Company. The ground 
floor of the building will cover eleven acres. This is 
unusually large for a rail shipment. 
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Loggers are Abandoning the Woods—The Logging Season Closed in Several Districts—A Large 
Cut Reported at all Points—Two-Thirds of the 1900 Cut of the Menominee 
District Already Sold—The Government After Timber Thieves. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 





Logging Over North of Brainerd. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 27.—George H. Cook, 
superintendent of the logging and manufacturing inter- 
ests of the Brainerd Lumber Company, at Brainerd, 
Minn., who runs down to his home in Minneapolis nearly 
every Sunday, was here the first of the week. He reports 
that logging operations in the Leech lake country are 
nearly over for this winter. The warm weather has 
broken up nearly all the roads, and by the end of this 
week, he says, his company will probably have only three 
or four camps left at work. He believes that the supply 
of logs this winter in the upper Mississippi country will 
be at least 15 percent short. This shortage will not be 
noticed the coming sawing season, but it will result in 
less logs being left over in the river for the sawing sea- 
son of 1901, when the shortage will be felt more, unless 
it is made up next winter. 

The mill of the Brainerd Lumber Company, at Brain- 
erd, will be running in about a month, after having been 
put in excellent shape for sawing. ‘Two new boilers have 
been added to the saw mill battery, making eleven boilers 
in all. The two just added will be used for running the 
steam feed, niggers, etc., thus leaving the other boilers 
to supply power for the mill proper. This will make the 
mill run a little livelier the coming season. ‘The plan- 
ing mill and pumping station have their own separate 
power plants. 


Next January’s Association Banquet. 


Responses to the request of Secretary W. G. Hollis, 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, to its 
members for subscriptions to the fund with which to 
entertain the wholesalers at the time of the convention 
of the Northwestern association next January are com- 
ing in freely. Secretary Hollis is very enthusiastic over 
the affair and says that the retailers are going to recip- 
rocate in a royal manner for the entertainment that has 
been given them every year for the last ten years and 
that all wholesalers who have ever acted as hosts will 
be bidden to the feast. ‘The Northwestern association 
has over 1,600 yards Jisted as members, and a contribu- 
tion of $10 for each yard will raise a fund sufficient to 
do the affair up in proper style. The presidents and 
secretaries of all wholesalers’ and retailers’ associations 
in the United States will probably be invited as honorary 
guests, and seven addresses of twenty minutes each will 
be made during the evening by seven speakers of national 
repute, but confined to the lumber trade, which is not 
lacking in post-prandial ability. The program has been 
nearly all arranged and acceptances have been received 
from several who are to speak. The occasion will be the 
most memorable in the history of the lumber trade, and 
will surpass all gatherings ever before held. It may 
even be necessary to secure the exposition building, 
owing to the large attendance that is anticipated, which 
will run up into the thousands. The Northwestern asso- 
ciation has ever been in the lead, and this scheme is but 
another illustration of the well known fact. 


Joint Board [leets. 


A meeting of the joint board, composed of members 
of the retailers’ and manufacturers’ associations, was 
held in the office of Secretary W. G. Hollis Tuesday and 
Wednesday to consider and pass upon claims against 
members of both associations. The Mississippi Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association was represented by Charles O. 
Goss, of Winona, Minn., and Eugene Shaw, of Eau 
Claire, Wis., and the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation by A. F. Frudden, of Dubuque, Ia.; John D. 
Young, of La Crosse, Wis., and H. E. Bacon, of Minne- 
apolis. John Foley, of New Hampton, Ia,. president of 
the Northwestern association, was also present, attend- 
ing a meeting of the executive committee held Monday. 


Echart Goes to Lake Nebagamain. 


A. W. Echart, one of the best known lumber salesmen 
in the Minneapolis market, will leave this week to take 
charge of the sales department of the Nebagamon Lum- 
ber Company, Lake Nebagamain, Wis. Mr. Echart has 
had many years’ experience in Minneapolis and vicinity, 
beginning with several years at South Stillwater, where 
he not only sold lumber but dispensed justice as justice 
of the peace. Coming to Minneapolis, he was for some 
years in charge of the sales and in a general way looked 
after the manufacturing for the old firm of N. P. Clarke 
& Co., which for a number of years was a big factor 
among Minneapolis lumber manufacturers. When this 
firm closed out its business Mr. Echart went to Drum- 
mond, Wis., where he remained one year with the Rust- 
Owen Lumber Company, in charge of the sales. He aft- 
erward occupied a similar position with the E. W. 
Backus Lumber Company, and for the past two years 
has traveled on the road for the Northern Lumber Com- 
pany, of Cloquet. Mr. Echart is a popular salesman, 
well liked by the trade, and has many friends who wish 
him success with the Nebagamon Lumber Company, 
which is one of the stanch manufacturing concerns of 
northern Wisconsin. 

Minor Mention. 

H. E. Gipson, of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company, 

returned the first of the week from spending a week at 


the company’s mill at Cass Lake, Minn. He brought 
with him a rather bad cold. He says that since the gov- 
ernment sold the town site of Cass Lake, thus removing 
it from the reservation, over forty saloons have been 
started there, and more are on the way. He does not 
attribute his cold to this phase of Cass Lake’s growth, 
however. 

Douglas Cameron, manager of the Rat Portage Lum- 
ber Company’s extensive operations at Rat Portage, Ont., 
passed through the twin cities on Wednesday of last 
week en route to Toronto, Canada, via Chicago, to be 
absent a week or ten days. Mr. Cameron gets nearly 
half of his supply of timber from the Minnesota side of 
the national boundary, and he says that logging opera- 
tions there have been carried under difficulties this win- 
ter, the same as farther south. He estimates his log 
input as about 15 percent short. It is a little early for 
trade in the province of Manitoba to open up, but Mr. 
Cameron says that the outlook is for a good trade this 
year. His company manufactures about 60,000,000 feet 
of lumber annually, practically all of which is sold in 
the province of Manitoba. 

H. L. Day, of Minneapolis, who manufactures the well 
known system of dust collectors for planing mills, ele- 
vators and factories has recently closed contracts for his 
complete system to go into the new plants of the Grand 
orks Lumber Company, East Grand Forks, Minn., and 
the Thief River Falls Lumber Company, Thief River 
Falls, Minn. He is also at work putting in extensions 
to his dust collecting systems at the mills of the Red 
River Lumber Company, Akeley, Minn.; the Scanlon- 
Gipsou Lumber Company, Cass Lake, Minn., and the 
Akeley Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Day 
has just completed putting in his dust collector system 
in the big Peavey elevator at Duluth, which will have 
the largest grain capacity of any elevator in this coun- 
try. It required twenty-four dust collectors to equip this 
elevator, and 30,000 pounds of iron was used, exclusive 
of the collectors. He has also recently closed several 
large contracts for his dust collectors to go into Chicago 
elevators. 

R. S. McBride, who was well known on the Pacific 
coast and Minneapolis several years ago as a salesman of 
west coast lumber and shingles, having charge of the 
Minneapolis office of S. A. Gibbs & Co., of Tacoma, 
Wash., is now with the Chicago Cattle Company, in the 
installment guarantee bond department. 

C. R. Lamb, of the L. Lamb Company, returned Sat- 

urday from Palm Beach, Fla., and other southern points 
where he has been with his family for a couple of months 
past. 
P. W. Strickland, manager of the Mississippi River 
Logging Company, was in Minneapolis Monday. This 
company sold its saw mill at Strickland, Wis., last fall 
to C. P. Crosby, of Wausau, who moved it to Hawkins, 
Wis., for sawing hardwood lumber, the pine having been 
cut away around Strickland. The company still has 
some Jumber left, but its stock is getting badly broken. 

Scott Chambers, who travels for the North Wisconsin 
Lumber Company, Hayward, Wis., was in Minneapolis 
the first of the week. He has not yet been out on the 
road this year. 

Paul Chernoschek, a retail lumber dealer at Hutchin- 
son, Minn., was in Minneapolis, Tuesday. 

W. J. Youmans, a retail lumber dealer at Billings, 
Mont., was in Minneapolis Monday, being shown the 
sights of the city by some of the salesmen for west coast 
products who make Montana territory. 

C, A. Smith, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, 
accompanied by his family, returned on Friday of last 
week from a short trip to California. 

S. M. Yale, of the Curtis & Yale Company, reports a 
slight improvement in the demand for sash and doors, 
with estimates for special work numerous. 

M. J. Scanlon, of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Com- 
pany, is at Cass Lake, Minn., this week. 

W. T. Reynolds, the “goat brand” white cedar whole- 
saler, says that the demand for white cedar posts is 
lively and that he is kept busy making shipments from 
his wholesale yard in Minneapolis. 

L. R. McCoy, who travels for the Curtis & Yale Com- 
pany, of this city, spent the past week visiting at his 
old home at Clinton, Ia., returning Monday and resum- 
ing his labors on the road the next day. 

W. B. Tomlinson, who represents the Red River Lum- 
ber Company, Akeley, Minn., was distributing cigars 
Wednesday. It is an 11-pound boy addition to a family 
of two girls, and all are well. 

A. E. Whitmore, the Minneapolis wholesaler, returned 
Tuesday from a visit to Deer River, Minn., where he is 
manufacturing lath. He says that logging is about over 
in that section and that the camps are breaking up. 
Some snow fell Sunday, but not enough to aid hauling 
to any extent. His lath mill is turning out about 40,000 
lath a day, of spruce, for which he is finding a ready 
market, shipping them as fast as they can be made. 

Fred Stimson, of the Stimson Mill Company, with 
mills at Ballard and office at Seattle, Wash., accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Stimson, is spending a few days in Minne- 
apolis. They are the guests of W. C. Shull, the line yard 
man. They have been spending the winter at Palm 
Beach, Fla., and in visiting New York and other eastern 

oints and are now on their way to the west coast. Mr. 
timson says he has got to get home and let his brother 


Charles take his turn at having a vacation, after which 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Stimson expect to spend a few 
months in Europe. Last week Ezra Stimson, of the same 
concern, accompanied by his wife, spent a few days in 
Minneapolis. Kzra Stimson resides at Los Angeles, Cal., 
where he looks after the wholesale yard of the company 
there. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLuTH, MINN., March 27.—Several cargoes have at 
last been placed at $3 from Duluth to Tonawanda, thus 
marking the close of a long deadlock. A large amount 
of tonnage is expected to be taken at this rate very 
soon. This rate as an opener perhaps means $3.50 in 
six weeks. 

There is no marked change in the local situation, 
with shippers and buyers talking bearishly and manu- 
facturers talking the reverse. No. 4 boards are still 
offered at $12, but there are few sales. An interesting 
feature of the situation is the condition of interior mills. 
Said one local carlot dealer this morning: “The situa- 
tion is not weak when I can’t get even answers to let- 
ters asking cash prices of interior mills. I have written 
these’—and he showed a long list of mills all around 
the head of the lake—“in the past few days and not one 
of them has anything to sell and some do not take 
the trouble to answer my letters.” 

The Hubbard & Vincent mill started up, days only, 
yesterday and will run till May 20 on Andy McCall’s 
logs. It is the fourth mill on the harbor to start. Mer- 
rill & Ring may begin next week. Sawing at the winter 
mills is not going very well, and the extra lumber made 
that way is not showing up as was expected. 

The West Superior Lumber Company mill will be 
stocked for 30,000,000 feet by G. A. Potter and the 
Millen-Arnold Company. 

Winter all-rail shipments have been about 35,000,000 
feet, leaving about 90,000,000 feet of old lumber on 
docks, of which there is about 10,000,000 feet unsold. 
A part of the winter shipments have been new cut, espe- 
cially bill stuff and dimension. : 

About 17,000,000 feet of logs are being cut by the 
Tower Lumber Company, most of it summer logging. 
There are about 12,000,000 feet of old logs in the mill 
booms, insuring a day and night force from May till 
December. 

Camps are breaking-up all over this district. Some 
of the loggers are trying to hold their camps in hopes 
of getting in a few more logs, by draw or some other 
method, but it is hardly to be expected they can do 
much and the winter’s logging may be said to be over. 

Railroad summer logging will be more in evidence 
than ever this year. Aiger, Smith & Co. will extend 
their railway, the Duluth & Northern Minnesota, about 
thirty miles, and have bought steel and rolling stock. 
The extension will be almost due north and will give 
fifty miles of main line. The company expects to handle 
about 750,000 feet of logs daily during the summer. 
Most of these will be for Alger, Smith & Co., and the 
rest for the Millen-Arnold Company and G. A. Potter. 

8. F. Fullerton, an employee of the state land office, 
returned today from the north country where he has 
been looking into reported thefts of state timber. He 
found 65,000 cedar ties cut on townships 58-5, 57-6 and 7, 
which he seized, and he left this afternoon for points 
still further northeast, near Grand Marais, where there 
are reports of still more choppings on state lands. The 
value of stumpage in the district where these seizures 
have been made is about 5 cents a tie, and the state 
auditor expects to charge the men who have cut there 
about 15 cents; three times what the timber would have 
cost if bought in regular course. Most of these ties 
have been cut by contractors who have in great measure 
received their pay from a Chicago firm that employed 
them at the rate of 22 cents a tie. Add to this 15 cents 
stumpage and the cost of getting the product to Duluth, 
and there is not much profit in the deal. At the highest 
price of ties for this winter the Chicago firm is losing 
a cent or two a tie on its deal. Some 18,000 ties have 
been seized near Kelsey, on the Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern road, that were being cut under contract with 
a Duluth dealer. These have been settled for. A con- 
siderable quantity of both ties and logs have been seized 
along the line of the Fosston extension, west of here, and 
are being settled for now. It is probable that the state 
will receive for this illegal cutting this season not far 
from $15,000, perhaps more. 

Swallow & Hopkins have sued the Strong & Slacht 
Land & Lumber Company for T. D. Bulh, to enforce the 
fulfillment of a contract for the purchase of pine timber 
amounting to $180,000. 

Benton Hanchett, P. C. Anderson and other Saginaw 
lumbermen are arranging to develop a large gold prop- 
erty in the Sawbill district north of Minnesota and 
south of the Canadian Pacific road. A number of lum- 
bermen are interesting themselves in that district and 
the Island Falls section, close by. 

W. M. Hubbard, of Hubbard & Vincent, has been re- 
appointed a member of the city library board, after a 
service of three years. He is on the committee that has 
in charge the building of the $50,000 library, funds for 
which have been given by Andrew Carnegie. 

E. D. Bartholomew, representing the Decker steam 
log loader, was in the city this week looking over the 
situation and the Cody loader. His company is now 
making a loader for the John R. Davis Lumber Com- 
pany, at Phillips, Wis., and expects to extend its opera- 
tions in this region materially. 

Lewis A. Hall, of New York, was here this week on 
his way to Idaho, where he has copper mining and rail- 
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way interests in common with F. A. Hubbell, of this 
city, who accompanies him from here. 

The new Ontario & Rainy River railway has been cut 
through to Rainy river from Lake Superior, a distance 
of about 150 miles, and 4,000,000 feet of timber is being 
gotten out for the great international bridge. The road 
will cross into Minnesota somewhere near Beaver Mills, 
and a saw mill is to be erected there at once. From this 

int the line will run west through Minnesota, cross- 
ing again into Canada on its way to Winnipeg, at the 
southwest corner of the Lake of the Woods. Doubtless 
connection will be made with Duluth and at Winnipeg 
with lines to the western grain fields of Manitoba and 
Assiniboine. Fifty miles of rails have been laid from 
Lake Superior westerly, and 100 miles from Winnipeg 
southeasterly. 


OPERATIONS ABOUT CLOQUET. 


CLoqueT, MINN., March 27.—Plans are being made for 
a third dam on the St. Louis here for the Weyerhaeuser 
interests, and it will probably be built, together with 
some storage works above. Water is beginning to run a 
little and the indications are for an early start at the 
mills. Except one, they all have full stocks, and are 
anxious to start up. A Minneapolis company is recon- 
structing the two great burners of the Cloquet Lumber 
Company and all four Weyerhaeuser mills have been 
overhauled and improved. 

Camps are breaking up and the town is full of men. 
As a general thing they have been able to get in nearly 
all the logs necessary. As a result of the arrival of so 
many men everything is very busy and the streets are 
crowded. 

Rudolph Weyerhaeuser, of the Northern Lumber Com- 
pany, has started with his wife for an extensive trip 
through the south, expecting to remain away till saw- 
ing. 

‘Mr. Weyerhaeuser, F. M. Prince, G. H. Prince, C. L. 
Dixon and L. M. Bolter have organized the First Na- 
tional bank of Cloquet, capital $50,000, to take advan- 
tage of the new bond act and increase their banking 
facilities. 

The report of the death of Capt. J. M. Paine, who had 
long been a resident of Carleton, and was very well 
known here, was received with sorrow. He was 67 
years old and had been in Carlton most of the time 
since 1870. 








CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


AsuLanpb, WIs., March 27.—It will take about $25,000 
in currency a day from the banks for the next ten or 
fifteen days to pay up the woodsmen who have begun to 
arrive in town from the woods with their time checks. 
They have been straggling into Ashland for the past 
week, singly, in couples and in larger groups, by rail and 
on foot. This pilgrimage will undoubtedly increase from 
now on. 

The Murray Lumber Company’s mill structure is 
about completed, and the work of placing the machinery 
will soon be started. It has a substantial appearance. 
The structure is 42x176 feet. The boiler house is 30x46, 
and the engine room 24x30 feet. The platform is 48x50 
feet across the end of the mill and 65x144 feet on the 
side. The refuse burner will be eighty feet in hight. 
Four boilers 60 inches by 16 feet, with 46 4-inch flues, 
will furnish steam for the 20x24 engine. The equip- 
ment for sawing will be two modern Prescott band mills. 
The importance of this mill can be realized in the fact 
that it means 35,000,000 feet more sawing here. Mr. 
Gilbert, who furnishes this sawing, thereby brings a dis- 
tribution of $140,000 more per year to Ashland in wages 
to men about the mill. The officers of the company are: 
W. H. Gilbert, president; Captain E. Doherty, vice- 
president; D. W. Van Vleck, secretary; Joe McCann, 
treasurer; J. W. Murray, manager. 

The East End Lumber Company’s new mill is 194 feet 
in length, 114 feet of which is 58 feet wide, and 80 feet 
101 feet wide. The new boiler room is 60x60 feet. A 
new 500-horse power engine 24x36 has been put in; a 
new gang and five more boilers. A new sorting plat- 
form, 100x200 feet, has been built. Monday morning a 
crew of men will start building 1,000 feet of new dock. 
There is about 9,000,000 feet of sold lumber on the dock, 
which will be removed as soon as navigation opens. 
Superintendent Howard says that the East End mill has 
5,000,000 feet of logs in the boom to start on in the 
spring. It also has 5,000,000 feet more banked on the 
shore that were hauled in the winter by rail. The aim 
18 to saw 50,000,000 feet of lumber at the East End mill 
this summer, and there is certainly that capacity if no 
accidents happen to delay operations. 

The Ashland Lumber Company has put in a new 22x28 
Corliss engine this winter and a large new lath mill and 
bolter, and has relined the refuse burner with firebrick. 
August Metzdorff is now building the foundation for the 
new engine. The mill has received a general overhauling 
also, An addition for the lath mill will be built. One of 
the Ashland Lumber Company’s improvements will be 
the construction of a dozen houses for its employees 
— a block east of the avenue that leads up to the 
mill, 

Several thousand dollars have been expended at 
Mowatt’s mill during the winter. A new transfer and 
Overhead slasher have been put in. Lath machines have 
been put into the old shingle mill portion of the main 
building and machinery has been put in for the manu- 
facture of pickets. All old timbers have been carefully 
tested and replaced where they showed signs of decay. 
There is about 8,000,000 feet of lumber on the Mowatt 
docks at present, of which about 2,500,000 belongs to 
Mr. Mowatt and the balance to Brewer & Hauptman. 





The Pope Lumber Company is also making quite ex- 
tensive improvements. In addition to the general work 
of getting the mill ready for its season’s work they have 
built a refuse burner and put in a resaw. The improve- 
ments will amount to about $8,000. 

The Lake Superior Lumber Company has sixty-four 
acres of as fine a site for its saw mill, planing mill and 
yards as could be picked out on the bay shore. The mill 
structure is built, and the work of placing the machinery 
is well under way. The mill is 42x128 feet, with an 
addition along one side for the lath and shingle mill. 
The lumber platform is 60x74 feet and the timber plat- 
form 50x50 feet. The boiler and engine room is 38x70. 
No trams are being built, as the lumber will be brought 
to the sorting platform on the ground floor and piled out 
in the yard as the ground is made. Logs will all be 
brought to the mill by rail. A spur track will be run 
down to the planing mill from the Omaha tracks, so the 
shipments can be made direct from the mill. The foun- 
dation for the planing mill has been built about 75 feet 
north of the saw mill. The planing mill will be 32x80 
feet, with sheds on either side 16x80 feet. The sawing 
equipment is a band and a resaw. Mr. Burrows, who is 
superintending the construction, says that the work will 
probably be completed in about three or four weeks. 

The Crowe Stave Factory is practically completed and 
will be ready for business as soon as a sufficient number 
of logs can be secured. 

Barker & Stewart have cut about 6,000,000 feet of 
lumber this winter and expect to cut at least 40,000,000 
on the summer run. This new mill is at neat as a pin 
and runs like clock work. It is one of the finest plants 
in the state. 

W. R. Durfee has made a number of improvements at 
his mill this winter, which are not yet complete. Among 
these are a steam feed, center deck, new carriage and a 
new transfer. The burner has been relined. All told, 
Mr. Durfee has put in about $5,000 in improvements this 
winter. 

Only minor repairs were necessary at the old reliable 
Keystone mill. Two of the Keystone camps, Larry Cur- 
tain’s camp at Bark Bay and Pat McKinney’s camp at 
Squaw Bay, have already broken up. O’Neil’s camp near 
Ino will run for six weeks yet. Cameron’s camp on the 
Brule and Wilkinson’s camp near Siskowitt are still run- 
ning. The Keystone Lumber Company has shipped a 
great deal by rail during the winter. Last week it 
shipped on an average ten cars a day. 





IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


MERRILL, WIs., March 27.—The George E. Foster Lum- 
ber Company, of Merrill, is a comparatively young busi- 
ness institution, but it has got to the front in a regular 
old-fashioned style. The company has in operation fif- 
teen mills, some of which it owns ana others sawing for 
it. These mills are all located in the vicinity of Merrill 
and Wausau, except one, at Mellen. The company also 
operated several camps this winter, besides buying all 
the hardwood logs it can get hold of. It has employed 
about 500 men this winter. The company also owns 
some 75,000,000 feet of standing hardwood timber, 
besides heavy individual holdings. It is fast becoming 
the leading operator of the valley. 

Quite a number of the jobbers have broken camp, hav- 
ing completed their contracts, and from now on, they 
will be breaking up quite rapidly. The larger operators 
will also soon finish their work, except those who do 
summer logging, for the season has been propitious and 
they have a large cut already secured. It will be diffi- 
cult to keep the men in the woods much longer, as 
they always have to spend a few days of freedom before 
the mills start up in the spring. 

Kk. A. Foster and daughter, of Wausau, have returned 
from California, where they spent the winter. Mr. Fos- 
ter is president of the Merrill Lumber Company. 

At the camp of the Alexander Stewart Lumber Com- 
pany at Silver Lake, 2,650,000 feet of pine were banked 
at Kennedy Rapids, the work being done in two months 
and eight days, with thirty-five men and thirteen teams, 
all of which were delivered over a half mile road. 

The Jacob Mortenson Lumber Company, of Wausau, 
has taken off its night crew, and will operate the saw 
mill day times only until the river opens up. 

Charles O’Hare has just finished cutting 1,000,000 
feet of hardwood logs for the Chicago Veneer Company. 

A. H. Stange, of this city, who recently purchased 
the site of the old Central Manufacturing Company, also 
at that time secured options on all the adjoining prop- 
erty. These options he has taken up, and now owns the 
whole tract, and will erect thereon one of the finest 
manufacturing institutions in the country, in the near 
future. ° 

P. A. MeNeil has just completed a contract for cut- 
ting 5,000,000 feet of hardwood on Pine river for J. 
Slimmer & Co., of Wausau. 

The people of the city of Merrill, held a mass con- 
vention last week Thursday evening, with a view to 
nominating a non-partisan municipal ticket, and elim- 
inating politics from municipal affairs. In casting 
about for a candidate for mayor, upon whom all could 
unite, and whom all could feel safe in placing the reins 
of non-partisanship in his hands, they wisely selected 
A. H. Stange, president of the A. H. Stange Company, 
and made him the choice of the convention. Mr. Stange 
is broad enough to grasp the situation, and is in every 
way well qualified to fill the position, having served the 
people in the capacity of mayor for two terms previously. 

The Joseph Dessert Lumber Company, of Mosinee, 
kas completed its winter’s logging operations. 

Thomas Himes, who is logging this winter near Star 


Lake, for Salsich & Wilson, of that place, has now 


about 4,000,000 feet put in. He expects to complete his 
cut about the middle of April. 

J. S. Thompson, the hustling manager of the Anson- 
Hixon Company, of Merrill, was at Star Lake last week, 
and closed a deal with Salsich & Wilson, of that place, 
for all the factory lumber which they would manufacture 
during the coming season. 

The Quaw Lumber Company, of Edgar, has already 
sawed out over 5,000,000 feet of lumber this winter, and 
still has a stock of over 3,000,000 feet of logs on hand. 





BLACK RIVER NOTES. 


La CrossE, WIs., March 28.—Although the snow has 
disappeared in this immediate vicinity, we have had but 
little spring weather as yet. Today it is cold and raw, 
with predictions of snow within the next twenty-four 
hours. The ice in the Mississippi shows no signs of 
breaking up. In the woods on upper Black river there is 
plenty of snow, and it was so deep a couple of weeks ago 
that most of the camps broke up. There are only a few 
persons logging up there now and they are farmers, who 
will get in only a few thousand feet, so that logging on 
this river is practically at an end, for this season at 
least. We have in about 30,000,000 feet of new logs and 
15,000,000 feet of old ones to run from this spring, mak- 
ing a total of 45,000,000 feet in all to come out this 
spring. With a good drive we may possibly get out 
40,000,000 feet, which would be a good run indeed, but 
as there is plenty of snow back now we are quite likely 
to have good water. If such should be the case we will 
get a clean drive out this spring, and for this the driving 
association has all arrangements made. All their sup- 
plies, tools and kits are now on the ground and the men 
are only waiting for orders to start to work. With a 
large force on the ground on the first water it would 
seem as if they ought to get the logs into the boom early. 
Trade is quiet here now. Still there is some demand for 
lumber all the time. 

A. 8. Trow, the Merrillan lumberman, was in the city 
yesterday looking after his saw mill here, which he is 
getting ready to start as soon as the river opens. 

H. H. Simpson, lumber inspector for the Black river 
district, has just returned home from his last trip of : 
inspection among the loggers. 

W. R. Anthony, of Commahche, Ia., was in the city a 
few days ago looking after the wrecking of the La 
Crosse Lumber Company’s mill, which he recently pur- 
chased. 

Thomas Ives, the Guttenburg, Ia., lumberman, was in 
the city yesterday on his way to the upper Mississippi. 
He expects to return early next week and get his mill 
started before the week closes. 

W. W. Cargill is still in Pine Bluff, Ark., looking after 
his new mill there. He is in hopes to get everything 
ready by the first of May at least. 

N. H. Withee has just returned from a trip up in 
Clark county. He has several small mills sawing hard- 
woods for him, and now has in pile about 4,000,000 feet. 

W. W. Taylor has just returned from a trip to the 
Kickapoo valley, where he is interested in the hardwood 
business. 

Hiram Goddard recently returned from Oregon. While 
there he purchased quite a block of timber and intends 
to close a deal for considerable more in the near future. 

E. J. Whitney, the Grand Rapids lumberman, was in 
the city yesterday on a business mission. 

John D. Young is spending the week in Minneapolis 
on business. He expects to go out in southern Minnesota 
next week to look over his lumber yards. 





ON THE MENOSIUNEE. 


MakINeETTE, Wis., March 29.—The contracting for next 
season’s stock continues as active as ever and since my 
last letter two important deals have been made. The 
first one was made last Friday. A Chicago firm pur- 
chased of the N. Ludington Company all the lumber that 
will be cut in the N. Ludington Company’s and 
I. Stephenson Company’s mill. The amount given out 
is 45,000,000 feet or more. It also includes all the 
shingles and lath that will be manufactured. 

This week Francis Beidler, of Chicago, bought the 
cut of the Ludington, Wells & Van Schaick Company, 
of Menominee, for the coming season. The amount is 
about 15,000,000 feet. Mr. Beidler bought the same 
cut last year. 

The total amount of white pine already contracted 
for this season on the Menominee is large and includes 
about three-fourths of the lumber that will be made 
here. The estimated amount that will be turned out 
by Marinette and Menominee mills during 1900 is 350,- 
000,000 feet. Of this about 246,000,000 feet has been 
sold, as follows: 

Feet. 
Kirby, Carpenter Company............ 60,000,000 


N. Ludington Company.............++. 45,000,000 
H. Witbeck Company................. 35,000,000 


Menominee River Lumber Company..... 25,000,000 
Marinette Lumber Company........... 22,000,000 
Ludington, Wells & Van Schaick Co..... 15,000,000 
Sawyer-Goodman Company ........... 12,000,000 
Bay Shore Lumber Company........... 5,000,000 
GEM GENE Wie 6 hd cciecudideccassdicaua 10,000,000 

WE cc ccdatsweedunvasacconateas 246,000,000 


This does not include stock which will be sawed for 
various firms here and which is practically sold now. 
Of this amount the major portion has been bought for 
the western market. 

The Scofield mill will be operated this season by a 
new company, which styles itself the Merryman Com- 
pany. It will run full blast the entire season and will 
saw 25,000,000 fect for the Sawyer-Goodman and Mar- 
inette lumber cormpanies. 

The logging season is now over and by the end of 
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this week all thé camps will be broken up. A full stock 
of logs was secured. During the last two or three days 
about 3,000 woodsmen have returned to Marinette from 
the pineries. 

The expectation is that navigation will be open on 
Green bay about the middle of April. The weather has 
softened some, but cold nights are keeping the ice 
field firm. The car ferry Ann Arbor No. 1 and the ice 
crusher, which were frozen in near Sturgeon bay about 
six weeks ago, are still lodged there, and no effort has 
been made to release them. As soon as the ice shows 
signs of breaking up, one of the other car ferries will 
try to release the unfortunate vessels. Next winter it 
is said the Ann Arbor will put a larger ice crusher in 
service on Green Bay. 

The Marinette Iron Works Manufacturing Company, 
formerly the Prescott shops, is now employing about 
150 men and turning out a large amount of saw mill 
machinery. The plant was practically idle for several 
years. The Prescotts are now located in Menominee 
under the name of the D. Clint Prescott Company. The 
latter concern is also in a prosperous condition and 
turning out Prescott band mills, steam feeds, ete. 

4. & Merryman and his son, R. C. Merryman, 
returned home this week after a trip through California. 
They looked up some tracts of redwood timber and 
may make some purchases out there. Mr. Merryman, 
who is also largely interested in paper manufacture, 
brought home specimens of redwood bark. He believes 
its fiber is strong enough to make it a substitute for 
pulp wood in the manufacture of paper and he will 
have tests made of it. If the bark proves all right it 
will make a cheap substitute for pulp wood and will 
become of commercial value. It is at present worth- 
less. The bark is several inches thick and unlimited 
quantities could be secured. 

Mr. Donovan, of the firm of Donovan & O’Connor, 
Menominee, is making a trip through Virginia, North 
Carolina and Alabama looking up timber. 

Elias Marston, a well known cruiser, is in Virginia 
looking over timber for the Bay Shore Lumber Com- 
pany, of Menominee. 

Isaac Stephenson, jr., superintendent of the Luding- 
ton, Wells & Van Schaick Company, Menominee, left 
this weck for Louisiana to look afte the yellow pine 
interests of his company in that state. Mr. Stephenson 
has been making frequent southern trips of late and it 
is supposed that his company is getting ready to cut 
some of its yellow pine acreage. 

The Peshtigo Lumber Company has concluded its 
winter sawing, after cutting 1,000,000 feet of logs. 
Wm. Ellis, jr., superintendent of the company, was 
brought home this week from Chicago, where he had 
been sick for six weeks past. He was taken suddenly 
and seriously ill at the Great Northern hotel, but is 
now recovering. 





EASTERN MICHIGAN TRADE. 


Bay City AND Saginaw, Micu., March 27.—Signs of 
spring are apparent. The snow is gradually disappear- 
ing, and if no more snow comes there will be little danger 
of a freshet. The vessels engaged in the lumber trade 
are being fitted out, mills that will go into commission 
are being overhauled, long trains of log cars are coming 
down daily, loaded with fodder for the mills, and trade 
is picking up. 

At Saginaw the saw mills of Charles Merrill & Co., 
Kk. Jochen, Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company, A. 'T’. Bliss, 
C. 8. Bliss and Central Lumber Company will have stock 
for a portion if not all of the season. C. 8. Bliss is run- 
ning his mill steadily, has a stock of 8,000,000 feet of 
logs and says his trade is fair. The Merrill and Saginaw 
companies’ mills will get an early start. At the Bay 
City end of the river the Hargrave mill is running day 
and night with a full crew, the Kern Manufacturing 
Company’s mill is running twelve hours daily cutting up 
maple logs, the Campbell & Brown mill is running and 
others will be started soon. On the whole the season 
promises to be a busy one, although some firms will be 
short of stock. 

The Michigan Shade Roller & Box Company intends 
erecting a new box factory on its premises at Bay City 
this spring. It is to be operated in connection with the 
shade roller business. 

At Vassar Frank Miller has a stock of 1,600,000 feet 
of logs for his mill and it will be started as soon as the 
ice is out of Cass river. 

The plant of the Gale Lumber Company at West 
Branch started running day and night last week. The 
mill and yard are lighted by electricity and every con- 
venience is furnished for rapid work. The company has 
a large stock of logs of a mixed character and the mill 
will run through the season. The product is brought 
out on the Mackinaw division of the Michigan Central. 

Logging operations for the season are being wound up 
and the results are more favorable than expected. Small 
operators who were a month ago apprehensive that they 
would not get their logs in have about finished work and 
many camps of the larger concerns are breaking up. A 
large quantity of logs has been secured. 

About ten years ago J. Seligman, J. A. McKnight and 
T. F. Thompson, of Saginaw, and J. D. Norton, of Pon- 
tiac, Mich., purchased 25,000 acres of pine land near 
Hattiesburg, Miss., the consideration being $25,000. 
McKnight and Norton have since died, but théir interest 
is held by heirs. It is reported the timber has recently 
been sold to the J. J. Newman Lumber Company, of 
Hattiesburg, the consideration being $125,000. The pur- 
chaser operates a mill at Hattiesburg and will cut and 


manufacture the timber. T. F. Thompson is in Florida, 


where he has timber interests. 


J. K. Wilson, of Saginaw, has quit the railroad busi- 
ness and will run a shingle mill at Lake City, Mich. 

The saw mill of the Wenona Salt & Lumber Company 
at Tawas City, the oldest lumber plant in Iosco county, 
has passed into history. This mill was built in 1854 by 
G. O. Whittemore & Co., who operated it until 1876. It 
then passed into the hands of McBain & Whitney, and it 
was later operated by Nesbet & Adams, and subsequently 
it was owned and operated by the Wenona Salt & Lum- 
ber Company, this firm running it until 1893, when it 
passed out of commission. Since it closed operations it 
has been in litigation the greater portion of the time, 
and it was recently sold by the sheriff to G. W. Mount 
and M. Murphy. ‘These gentlemen dismantled the plant, 
selling the machinery and the lumber in the mill and 
salt works, and the docks will be converted into lath. A 
lath mill is now being placed in the drill house and it 
will be operated this season, 

Squires & Stirling have purchased the logging interest 
of William Major in Churchill township, Ogemaw county, 
and have finished banking on Rifle river, the skidded 
logs in the woods amounting to 1,000,000 feet, chiefly 
hemlock. Squires & Stirling are handling a large quan- 
tity of cedar this season and have put in 5,000,000 feet 
of hemlock logs for delivery to a Saginaw firm. 

The F. W. Gilchrist saw mill at Alpena started yester- 
day with enough logs to keep the saws in motion until 
December next. The mill will cut hardwoods until about 
July 1, chiefly maple, ash and basswood. ‘The mill is 
running sixty men now and the force will be increased 
to ninety later on. 

An elm log was cut in Gratiot county last week 16 
feet long and 48 inches at the top, which scaled 1,936 
feet. 

Loggers in Presque Isle county have finished their 
operations. ‘The Delta Lumber Company, of Detroit, will 
have nearly 15,000,000 feet of hemlock logs banked in 
this county, which will be rafted to the concern’s mill at 
Detroit. 

K, C. Butler has banked 1,250,000 feet of logs near 
Onawsy for A. C. Carmichael. 

H. C. Hitchcock, of Bay City, has gone to Canada to 
look after about 7,000,000 feet of logs put in over there 
this winter for the Hitchcock Lumber Company and 
which are to be towed across the lake to the saw mill of 
the company at Bay City. 

The lumber interests of the late William Smith, who 
was accidentally killed some months ago, and located in 
Cheboygan county, have passed into the hands of Fred 
S. Belcher, of Charlotte, and Charles Mitchell, of Cad- 
illaec. The deal includes a modern new band saw mill on 
Little Sturgeon river, with all appurtenances, and 3,500 
acres of good timber. The consideration was $35,000. 

George W. Weston, a well known sash and door manu- 
facturer at Richmond, Mich., was married last week to 
Mrs. C. Freer at Bay City. The bridal couple are enjoy- 
ing an extended eastern trip. 

The saw mill of William Pollock, near Rondo, which 
burned on March 10, with no insurance, is to be rebuilt 
at once. The new mill will have double the capacity of 
the old one. 

Buyers on the Mackinaw division of the Michigan Cen- 
tral are paying $11 for basswood and $12 for elm logs. 

M. D. Olds will start his mill at Cheboygan April 1 
and will also operate his mill at Vanderbilt this season. 





AMONG LUDINGTON IILLS. 


Lupinoton, Micu., March 27.—The present week will 
mark the end of all heavy work in the woods in this 
section, although summer logging is now become an 
established custom and will be carried on as usual in a 
limited way. There is still some snow left in the woods 
in places, but none on the roads. The month of March 
has been a busy one with lumbermen and more logs 
have been put in than during the first three months 
of winter. The ice on Pere Marquette lake is beginning 
to honeycomb and will probably go out within a week. 
The mills will start up as soon as there is free water, 
but most of them will open the season with low stocks. 
Considerable lumber was carried over this winter, and 
it is expected that the opening of navigation will mark 
the immediate removal of some 40,000,000 feet now on 
the docks. The John Schroeder Lumber Company, of 
Milwaukee, will start the season off with a shipment 
of 15,000,000 feet. 

All winter the Cartier Lumber Company has worked 
a construction gang and now has the extensions to its 
mill plant about complete. It is estimated that by the 
addition of a circular side the capacity of the plant has 
been nearly doubled. A substantial shingle mill has 
also been built. 

The last of the old Danaher & Melendy Company’s 
mill machinery was shipped to Knight & Wing, of Bay- 
field, Wis., this week by their agent, D. A. Kennedy. 
The property purchased consisted of band saws, and in 
fact all the plant’s machinery and equipment not in- 
cluded in the sale of the circular side to the Cartiers 
last fall. The Danaher mill and real estate are now 
offered for sale. 

William Rath, lumber inspector and custom house 
officer at this point, returned this week from a six 
months’ tour through Europe. 

It is announced that the lumber tallying firm of 
Weimer, Rath & Collier will this year be known as 
Rath & Collier, Mr. Weimer retiring from the firm. 

The Stearns’ mill has operated continuously all win- 
ter, this being the first time a Ludington mill ever tried 
the experiment. Manager Culver says it has proved a 
decided success, 

At the republican city convention Saturday, Marshall 
F, Butters, manager of the Butters & Peters Salt & Lum- 


ber Company, was unanimously chosen as the candidate 
for mayor. Mr. Butters is a model and popular citizen 
and his chances of winning out are considered A}. 





NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


The Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic railway is build- 
ing an extension from Newtonville, Mich., to Lake 
Gogebic, through Ontonagon and Baraga counties. The 
extension will be thirty miles long and will tap a large 
belt of hardwood, hemlock and pine timber hitherto un- 
touched by the ax. The road is to be completed before 
next winter. 

Messrs. Whigam and Laub, and Dr. Rice of Waukesha, 
of the Bayfield Lumber Company, recently incorporated, 
are also interested in the building of a new railroad from 
Bayfield to Superior, Wis., and thence to Minneapolis, a 
distance of 300 miles. The company is capitalized at 
$1,000,000 and includes also George Lines and George A, 
West, of Milwaukee, and will be known as the Bayfield, 
Superior & Minneapolis Railway Company. The com- 
pany will build many lines of extension to reach various 
tracts of timber, and will pass through Bayfield, Doug- 
las, Burnett, Polk, Barron, Dunn and St. Croix counties, 
but will not be extended for passenger service. 

The Indians on the Grand Portage reservation in Min- 
nesota are desirous of selling the timber on several 
tracts of pine land, estimated to contain 8,000,000 feet. 
The sale will be permitted by the United States govern- 
ment. 

J. Dobrey, of Green Bay, Wis., who contracted early in 
the season with jobbers near Cedar River and Wells, 
Mich., for 10,000,000 feet of pine logs, now finds that 
owing to the unfavorable logging conditions only about 
one-fourth of this supply will be fortncoming. 

The harbor records of Ontonagon, Mich., show that 
during 1898 the number of steamers arriving was 74, 
with a combined tonnage of 14,340, while the arrivals of 
1899 amounted to 195, with a tonnage of 48,620. In 
1899 there were 195 more clearances than in 1898 and 
60,000 cubic feet of square timber were shipped from the 
port to Great Britain. 

The Laird-Norton Company, of Winona, Minn., will 
begin sawing as soon as the river is open so as to permit 
logs to come down from Fountain City, where the com- 
pany has a number of logs stored. The company’s logs 
cut during the winter are at present stored on the land- 
ings and will have to await the spring rise before being 
driven down to the boom. An ample supply of logs is in 
sight for the season. 


The Winona Lumber Company and the Empire Lum- 
ber Company, both of Winona, Minn., have a plentiful 
supply of logs on which to begin sawing as soon as the 
river opens. 

The Menominee River Lumber Company, of Menom- 
inee, Mich., has sold its season’s cut of lumber to the 
Enterprise Box & Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, Wis. 

At the annual meeting of the Chippewa Lumber & 
Boom Company, at Chippewa Falls, Wis., the officers 
who served during the past year were re-elected. ‘They 
are Frederick Weyerhaeuser, president; O. H. Ingram, 
vice-president, and William Irvine, manager, the gentle- 
men mentioned, with M. G. Norton and A, Lamb, making 
up the board of directors, 





NORTHERN LOGGING NOTES. 


A record load of hemlock logs was hauled at camp No. 
2 of the John R. Davis Lumber Company, of Phillips, 
Wis., a few days ago. The load contained 114 logs, 
scaled 16,860 feet, and was hauled twelve miles by four 
horses, although additional horses were required to pull 
it up one or two large hills. It was the largest haul 
made in that vicinity this winter and the largest ever 
hauled for so long a distance. The logs were loaded by 
Joe Hunter and John Murphy and driven by A. Lalon- 
tain. 

The logging camps on the Black river, Wisconsin, be- 
gan to break up about March 20, the entire cut having 
been banked, amounting to 40,000,000 feet. 


Large quantities of logs are being piled along the lines 
of the Pere Marquette railroad near Hartford, Mich., 
also along the Milwaukee, Benton Harbor & Columbus 
railway and the South Haven & Eastern. In this dis- 
trict the cutting is nearly all done by farmers, who have 
been sawing down the trees through the winter and cut- 
ting them into lengths by hand, getting about 60 cents a 
thousand for the work. ‘The logs are then hauled on 
sleds to the mills or depots. A great deal of basswood 
has been cut in this way and the finest line of hickory 
seen for years has already been secured by the wagon 
manufacturers. 


The Itasca Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has put in about 70,000,000 feet of logs at its mills near 
Grand Rapids, in that state, during the winter, being 
about the same quantity as last year. 


The camps of the Dead River Mill Company, of Mar- 
quette, Mich., on Dead river, near that city, will break 
up about April 1 with an estimated cut of 13,000,000 
feet of pine. The weather in that district has been all 
that the lumbermen could wish and all the logs are 
banked and ready to be floated down the stream to the 
mill at Marquette. The company, which is closely con- 
nected with the Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Company, 
of Cleveland, O., will operate in the same locality next 
year, using the four camps now in service where there 18 
an equal amount of pine still standing, as well as plenty 
of hardwoods. 

Thatcher & Ducette have been logging near Rhine- 
lander, Wis., and have cut for the Stevens Lumber Com- 
pany, of that city, 1,200,000 feet. 
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Generally Uusatisfactory Weather and Trade Conditions—A Few Weak Spots Disclosed in 
Hardwoods—Late Opening of Spring Demand—Good Demand for the North Carolina 
Product—Heavy Snow Checks Operations in the Maine Eorests. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, March 26.—It is between seasons and 
trade conditions are anything but satisfactory. There 
is very little stock on the move and although a few 
wholesalers are busy with occasional orders from yards 
that had neglected certain lines for which there is 
steady demand, the general state of affairs could easily 
be improved upon. 

As for prices, they are being fairly well upheld. Now 
and then a report is current that certain stock may be 
obtained under the recognized market figures, but these 
stories are always hard to run down and when they are 
it is as a rule discovered that the dealer who has 
quoted the figures either has not the stock to sell or 
that he has very little of it and is willing to ghade 
prices in order to obtain needed ready money. 

The report of the operations of the department of 
buildings in 1899, just published, shows that last 
year was a record-breaker for new buildings. During 
the year the department passed upon plans for 10,979 
new buildings, of a total estimated cost of $156,843,321. 

On December 31, 6,535 new buildings were in course 
of construction. The plans approved last year included 
forty dwelling houses to cost more than $50,000 each, 
and forty-seven office buildings to cost $10,789,865. 

Tht new buildings were divided among the boroughs 
as follows: 


Number Estimated 
buildings. cost. 
Boroughs of Manhattan and The 
OME ciwins ccehe st neoeeeeberss 4,934 $129,250,376.00 
Borough of Brooklyn ..........++. 4,627 23,248,839.00 
Boroughs of Queens and Richmond.. 1,418 4,344,106.00 
cer rart or kee 10,979 $156,843,321.00 


The turning up of the first spadeful of earth for the 
new rapid transit tunnel was celebrated in great style 
on last Saturday at the city hall, and the topic of supply- 
ing the lumber for the work is naturally interesting 
the trade quite a little. A careful estimate of the lum- 
ber needed places it at about 32,000,000 feet. Of this 
amount about 21,000,000 feet will actually go into the 
tunnel to remain there as long as the tunnel itself 
exists. The other 11,000,000 will be used for scaffolding, 
for shoring up certain spots, for props, and for other 
temporary purposes. Besides the 2,500,000 feet of hem- 
lock already called for and told of, quite a quantity 
of yellow pine will be needed, all timber, not to men- 
tion a few spruce planks, and the contractors are now 
getting the schedules ready. Of course, it will be sev- 
eral weeks yet before all this lumber will be actually 
needed. Only one sub-contract has been given out, and 
the first work found necessary was the lowering of 
sewers so that the tunnel could be built over them. For 
a great part of the work the lower grades of lumber 
will be satisfactory, so that low prices will probably 
be expected. 

There is an unusual searcity here just now of spruce 
ceiling lath and consequently high prices prevail. A 
year ago the price was $1.80. The other day two 
cargoes sold on the market for $3.40. The paper mills 
are responsible for this. They are buying up the odds 
and ends that used to be made into ceiling lath and 
grinding them up into pulp. 

To show that they mean business quite a number of 
the wholesale lumbermen affected are writing letters 
to senators in Washington urging the passage of the 
amendment to the inter-state commerce bill discussed 
so fully at the Baltimore convention. 

Recent visitors to the city were Robert C. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia; Pendennis White, of White, Rider & 
Frost, Tonawanda, N. Y.; H. M. Tyler, of the H. M. 
Tyler Lumber Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; P. A. 
Gordon, of the T. Wilee Company, Chicago, and R. J. 
— of the Camp Manufacturing Company, Franklin, 

a. 


Charles M. Betts, of C. M. Betts & Co., Philadelphia, 
sails for Europe next Wednesday. We will be absent 
three months. The trip is one of pleasure. 

KE. A. Landon, the New York representative of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, St. Louis, has joined 
the Woodbine Bowling Club and is developing into a 
wonder. 

P. D. Hersey, formerly with Shepard, Farmer & Co., 
has joined the sales forces of White, Rider & Frost. 

J. H. Burton has returned to the city from the south. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Timber rates for steam tonnage from the gulf are 
strong in consequence of the light tonnage offerings. For 
March-April shipment charterers would probably pay 
110s and 112s 6d to the United Kingdom and continent. 
Boats beyond that period might be obtained at 105s and 
107s 6d. Deal freights from the provinces continue 
quiet, but the market appears firm upon the basi3 of 
50s from St. John to the west coast of England. Oper- 
ations in time boats are held in check by the full views 
entertained by owners. Good modern carriers for prompt 
business are scarce and quoted at 9s and 9s 6d and for- 
ward at 8s and 8s 6d. Tonnage of inferior class may be 
obtained at 7s 3d and 7s 6d. Deal tonnage from the 


provinces is in moderate demand, shippers’ ideas being 
about 52s 6d from St. John to the west coast of Eng- 
land. Sail tonnage for lumber to the River Plate con- 
tinues inquired for, but current rates are not suffi- 
ciently attractive to call forth any considerable offerings. 
Shippers would pay $13 to $13.50 from the gulf to 
Buenos Ayres, $11 and $12 from outside provincial ports, 
$10 from Portland and $9.50 and $10 from Boston. 
Other South American frieghts are dull, though ton- 
nage is not available at any concession from recent rates. 
During the week 80 cents has been paid to Bahia and 70 
to Maranham. A fairly active inquiry for tonnage to 
and from West India ports continues, but operations are 
restricted by the scarcity of vessels and the full rates re- 
quired by owners. Coastwise lumber rates have not 
openly receded from the point previously established of 
$7 from Fernandina and Brunswick to New York, and 
at this rate several fixtures have been made during the 
week. ‘Ties for the same voyage are now quoted at 19 
cents. 





FRO? WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Burra.o, N. Y., March 28.—A meeting of the Lumber 
xchange will be held next Saturday and several mat- 
ters of moment will be discussed. A few days ago some 
one gave an interview to one of the local papers in which 
it was proposed to give up the stevedore system of lum- 
ber handling on the docks and hire the men direct. 
When it was remembered that this very system had for- 
merly stopped the troubles between the shippers and the 
men and had always worked well it was not hard to see 
that the interview must have come from some inter- 
ested source. Now the stevedore committee of the 
exchange issues a card stating that there is no thought 
of making a change, and closing with the declaration 
that “any change in the existing plan of unloading lum- 
ber vessels would be, for practical reasons, a menace to 
the best interests of the market.” 

President Preisch, of the Lumber Exchange, announces 
the appointment of the following standing committees, 
the first named being the chairmen: 

Stevedore—C. W. Betts, Knowlton Mixer, James T. Hurd, 
I’. W. Vetter, G. B. Montgomery. 

Transportation—M. 8S. Burns, A. J. Elias, M. M. Wall. 
— M. EE. Preisch, Ff. W. Vetter, Knowlton 
: Insurance- HW. C. Mills, A. C. Manbert, Morris Tremaine. 

Finance—-A. G. Hauenstein, John McLeod, Hugh McLean, 

The insurance committee has already shown some 
activity, so that insurance agents are calling on the deal- 
ers to see what must be done. The trade feels that it 
has for some time been paying more than its share of 
premiums and will ask relief. The insurance agents are 
not inclined to give it. 

The demand for American lumber in England is very 
sharp, though the condition of ocean freights is such 
that profits are not great. A. J. DeLaplante, of the 
R. Laidlaw Lumber Company, who has lately been abroad, 
states that both London and Liverpool are eager for 
lumber, norway being in especial demand. The buyer 
wants it mostly eut three inches thick and of various 
widths up to eleven inches. Mr. DeLaplante contradicts 
the report that his company is preparing to open a yard 
in Tonawanda, 

The electrical building of the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion goes to Mosier & Summers, of Buffalo, on their bid 
of $81,000. It will be built of southern pine and hem- 
lock. 

J. I. Stengel has lately bought about 8,000,000 feet 
of pine in Canada and is also buying hardwood there. 
He ships direct to customers and so avoids maintaining 
a yard here. 

The Empire Lumber Company is looking for a loco- 
motive to send to the new tract in Arkansas, which will 
very soon need that sort of transportation for the lum- 
ber the new mills are tuyning out. 

Gilbert S. Lay, who was salesman for Stewart 
Brothers till they went out of business, is now on the 
road for the R. Laidlaw Lumber Company, traveling in 
Canada. 

Kmmet Fleming is the regular representative in 
Buffalo of Hall & Frisbee, of Jamestown, which firm is 
now taking the cut of thirteen mills in Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Missouri. Mr. Frisbee was in Buffalo last 
week. 

A. J. Elias lately weathered a close call on the pneu- 
monia line, but is back to his desk again, looking as 
well as ever. 

No regular charters have been made in the lake lum- 

“ber trade, though a sort of understanding has been 
reached in a few cases. It is expected that the Duluth 
rate will open at $3. 





The Willner Wood Company has been organized at 
Rahway, N. J., for the manufacture of carved wood by 
machinery. The processes by which the wood is carved 
are to a certain extent secret and the concern is the only 
one of its kind in this country, though plants are already 
in operation in Germany and England. 

The rise in the Susquehanna river the end of last week 
brought down a number of rafts from the Clearfield dis- 
trict. The ice gorges at Ferney and Curwensville had 
broken and moved off without causing any damage. 


THE TONAWANDAS. 


North Tonawanna, N. Y., March 27.—We are receiv- 
ing a few orders, but all of the dealers have large stocks 
on hand and from the present outlook there will not be 
much lumber received here at the opening of navigation. . 
Of course, there is not much lumber in the west to be 
shipped; some of the dealers have a little stock scat- 
tered around at the different points, but it is not such 
stock as is desirable for what orders we are getting. 
Prices are as firm as heretofore and there is not the 
least doubt in the minds of the dealers but that they will 
be able to dispose of all of their stock at the full list. 

From all appearances we are going to have rather a 
late opening of navigation. Vesselmen arriving here 
from the western ports report an enormous amount of ice 
in the upper lakes. The severe weather which has ac- 


‘ companied this month has certainly retarded work of all 


kinds. It is without a doubt the worst March that has 
been experienced in many years. The railroads have just 
about recovered from the blizzard which swept down 
upon us at the first of the month and we have been hav- 
ing more or less snow during the last two weeks, 

The export business has picked up some in the last 
month, but buyers are kicking on the prices asked for 
the stock. There has been so little stock shipped this 
winter that they have, from all appearances, not kept up 
with the changes that have been made, and seem to think 
they should be able to secure stock for their trade at 
prices that were prevalent six months ago. Inquiries for 
South African stock are becoming more frequent each 
day; it really begins to look like old times to hear of 
such inquiries and to hear of charters being talked about 
for that market. 

The sale of the lumber docks and planing mill of the 
Orrin Weston estate to a party of Bradford, Pa., capital- 
ists was completed recently. This property lies directly 
north of and adjoining that of the Tonawanda Iron & 
Steel Company’s plant. The docks are now occupied by 
L, A. Kelsey, agent for Dennis Bros., hardwoods, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., the Merriman Lumber Company, 
and Mackenzie & Evans, white pine. The Niagara River 
Planing Mill Company occupies the mill. The purchase 
will not affect the occupants in any way. 





THE QUAKER CITY OUTLOOK. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 27.—Trade is quiet. The 
present may be said to be a period of waiting. It is 
also a period of expectancy. There are a good many © 
lumbermen who would like to know now what the next 
few weeks will bring forth. The hope is for a good 
consumption, and the promise for this appears to be 
fair. There is no reason to suppose there will be any 
falling of in the activity that characterizes those indus- 
tries which most largely use lumber, and there is 
reason to believe, therefore, that the demand from this 
source will continue to be large and permanent through- 
out the year. 

The consumption for railroad and ship construction 
shows every promise of increasing, and the refurbish- 
ments and additions to plants and factories will keep 
pace with the activity in manufacturing enterprises. 
The only weak spot in the situation would appear to be 
the falling off in dwelling house and speculative opera- 
tions generally, attributable to the high price of mate- 
rials, which include ironwork and hardware just as 
much as lumber. The apprehension of troubles this 
summer in the world of labor has a good deal to do 
with the postponement of building work. 

Some of the West Virginia spruce and hemlock opera- 
tors have been calling the correspondent to order for 
locating “bull” pine in their country. But very little 
of the stuff grows in West Virginia, its habitat being 
chiefly Delaware, Virginia and Maryland, being largely 
found along Chesapeake bay and the tributaries of the 
Chesapeake and Potomac rivers. It is pretty much the 
same as second growth Carolina pine and is coarse and 
short of fiber. It is conceded to be a good lumber for 
temporary use, but unsuitable for work of a permanent 
character. The opinion of this stuff held here is that 
the more of it comes into this market, the better for 
hemlock, by contrast. 

R. J. Clifford, manager of the Beaver Creek and Otto 
Creek mills, was a visitor at the headquarters of the 
companies in the Witherspoon building on Monday. He 
says that all the West Virginia mills are running full. 
He learned, he said, that the Gauley Lumber Company, 
at Camden-on-Gauley, had had many millions of poplar 
logs in the river and that a small mill operated by people 
from Grafton had started up on Red Creek. Clarke & 
Bowman, he said, had started a mill on the Dry Fork 
railroad on hardwoods and some hemlock. Quarantin- 
ing against smallpox is still being rigorously enforced. 

C. M. Carrier, manufacturer of hemlock lumber at 
Carrier, Pa., with headquarters at Buffalo, was in the 
city on Tuesday, passing through from a trip to Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. He felt confident that the price 
of hemlock would not advance beyond the present point, 
which he thinks is high enough and quite satisfactory to 
the lumbermen. He says that he manufactured 15,000,- 
000 feet last year and that he has sold 2,000,000 feet 
of the 3,000,000 feet he had in stock on January 1. 
He reports stocks at the mills as light. 

John E. DuBois, the millionaire lumberman of 
DuBois, Pa., spent several days in the city, returning 
northward this evening. 

Richard Torpin & Co. have added an adjoining lot 
to their already extensive premises at Seventeenth and 
Callowhill streets, and they now have one of the largest 
yards in the city and one of the largest and most varied 
stocks. Their yard now extends from Callowhill street 
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back to the Reading subway, and from Seventeenth to 
Eighteenth streets. Tracks which will be laid from 
the subway will give them shipping facilities which 
will dispense with much cartage. The tracks will not 
enter the yard, on account of having to cross Seven- 
teenth street at grade, but they will come within the 
width of the street of the yard entrance. Mr. Torpin 
finds hardwoods in light demand just now, but from the 
numerous inquiries coming in he augurs good business 
in the immediate future. The January and February 
business of the firm and the business in the current 
month to date is 50 percent larger than during the 
same period last year. 

William J. Collins, of Joseph H. Collins & Son, has 
been selected by Mayor Ashbridge as chairman of the 
committee on lumber trades appointed to extract shekels 
from the pockets of the trade to help along the very 
halting republican national convention fund, which has 
now grown to about $75,000. Mr. Collins has already 
raised $1,000 for the fund by his own personal exer- 
tions, and as a reward for his sense of civil pride he 
will be named to the executive committee. 

The coastwise arrivals of lumber vessels during the 
last seven days included the following: William K. 
Park, from Fernandina with 18,000 ties for the Reading 
railroad; Katie C. Robinson, from Richmond, with 
3,800 white oak ties for Lewis, Thompson & Co.; the 
steamer Florida, from Brunswick, with 15,000 yellow 
pine ties for the Keystone Yellow Pine Company; 
James H. Hamlen, from Darien, with 9,000 ties and a 
quantity of yellow pine lumber; Rob Roy, from Savan- 
nah, with 565,000 feet of re-sawed lumber for the Read- 
ing and Pennsylvania railroads; Anna L. Mulford, from 
Jacksonville, with 365,000 feet of resawed lumber for 
the Wm. M. Lloyd Company, Limited; Charles Lawrence, 
from Richmond, with 5,000 ties consigned to Neff & 
Donaldson for the Pennsylvania railroad; John R. Pen- 
rose, from Brunswick, with 394,000 feet of yellow pine 
for the Jackson & Sharp Company; Joel F. Shepherd, 
from Fernandina, with 440,000 feet of lumber for 
George F. Craig & Co.; David Baird, from Fernandina, 
with 500,000 feet of yellow pine for Charles M. Betts 
& Co.; John H. May, from Brunswick, with 280,000 
feet of yellow pine, and the Hilda, from Savannah, with 
450,000 feet of pine, mostly for the Reading railroad. 
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FROM THE MONUFENTAL CITY. 


Bavtimore, Mp., March 29.—The lumber trade of this 
section is, generally speaking, in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. Although the movement does not attain extraor- 
dinary proportions it is fairly steady at prices for North 
Carolina pine which exceed those for the corresponding 
period of last year by from $1 to $1.50. Notwithstand- 
ing this advance, however, it is to be said that Baltimore 
values do not equal those which prevail at Norfolk. 
North Carolina air-dried lumber can be bought here for 
about the same figures current at Norfolk, whereas the 
quotations should be higher by the amount of the freight 
charges. This city is one of the most peculiar markets 
in the country. It immediately feels the effect of heavy 
arrivals and is made the dumping ground for stocks on 
which the owners want to realize quickly. Large re- 
ceipts have served to weaken the market somewhat 
locally, much stuff being piled up on the wharves. 

The hardwoods present a less satisfactory aspect. Oak 
planks in particular have lately been somewhat off in 
price. The demand is perhaps as large as usual, but the 
offerings are more copious. Evidently the mills are be- 
ginning to eatch up with the orders and an actual sur- 
plus seems to be one of the probabilities of the near 
future. The export business is in the main encouraging. 
High prices in the United States*have hitherto operated 
to check the foreign movement. Should there be a 
decline in the quotations here, increased orders from 
abroad may be looked for. Poplar is going forward in 
considerable quantities. North Carolina pine is somewhat 
quiescent owing to the same cause which affected hard- 
woods. 

The most notable event in lumber circles since the 
annual meeting of the wholesalers has been the failure 
of Heise & Bruns, mill men and lumber dealers. An 
application for the appointment of receivers was made 
on March 17, the bill being filed by John Bruns 
against his partners, William Heise, jr., and John Bruns, 
jr. The respondents consented to the proceeding, and 
the court named William Stillwell, treasurer of the Ger- 
man Savings bank, and August M. Denhard, a lawyer. 
The liabilities of the firm are placed at $60,000 to 
$70,000 and the assets at $280,000. One-half of this 
amount consists of book accounts, the other half of fee- 
simple and leasehold property. Apparently well-in- 
formed persons intimate that the result of the liquida- 
tion may not turn out as favorably as the figures given 
would indicate. It is said that the firm has incurred 
heavy losses during the past year or two on book 
accounts, and that the attempt to realize on the real 
estate may reveal a heavy shrinkage. The accounts still 
on the books, too, are regarded as subject to scalings, 
although there appears to be little or no doubt that the 
claims of the creditors will be satisfied in full. 

Col. F. E. Waters, of R. T. Waters & Son, is one of the 
proudest men in Baltimore. With some reluctance he 
had been prevailed upon to accept the chairmanship of 
the committee on entertainment in connection with the 
annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. Being a very busy man, he could not 
easily afford to spend the time which the duties of a 
committeeman made necessary. But having signified his 
acceptance, he went to work with determination and, 
aided by the energetic efforts of the other members, suc- 
ceeded so well that he was able last week to return a 


dividend of 28 percent of the amount of the subscrip- 
tions, and there was no economy about the style of 
entertainment provided, either, as everyone who attended 
the meeting can testify. “Talk about building the city 
hall within the appropriation,” he remarked smilingly, 
“Vd like to see ’em beat that.” 

The Gordon lands, embracing 340,000 acres on the 
ridges between Cabin creek, Coal river and Paint creek, 
in Kanawha, Fayette and Raleigh counties, W. Va., have 
been purchased by C. H. Voegle and Charles Ackerman, 
acting as trustees for a syndicate of Mansfield, O., for $1 
an acre, The lands belonged to Basil B. Gordon and the 
daughters of H. Gordon, in Baltimore, have great quanti- 
ties of timber upon them and are underlaid with coal. 
The purchasers will develop them. 

Another big timber land purchase has recently been 
completed by a company of which Robert 8. Crawford, of 
Hagerstown, Md., is the guiding spirit. The lands are 
situated in Kentucky and embrace fifty square miles. 
The timber consists largely of poplar and oak, with some 
walnut and hickory. ‘There are now four mills on the 
tract and additional plants will be erected. 

The above deals are probably connected with the 
reports of important timber developments to be under- 
taken this summer in western Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia. One of the contemplated enterprises is designed 
to open up some 30,000 acres of timber land in western 
Maryland, another relates to a 10,000-acre tract in 
southern Pennsylvania. The companies engaged in these 
undertakings have been operating in northern Pensyl- 
vania. The timber there having been cut out, the 
removal of the plants to new fields became necessary. 
Saw mills will be erected and numbers of skilled work- 
men will be brought down from the old locations. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE. 


Boston, Mass., March 27.—Something like an armed 
truce exists between the wholesalers and retailers of 
New England at present. ‘The retailer looks at his 
well-stocked yard, and says prices must go down before 
he buys another stick; while the wholesaler, on the other 
hand, casts his eye on the depleted stock at the several 
sources of supply, north, west and south, and says 
softly “when yo ain’t got de price, why, yo needn’t come 


roun’.” The situation in New England is puzzling to 
a degree. Building as a whole is undeniably slow and 


building projects for summer are scarce. This, with the 
large stocks which the yards contain, can point to but 
one thing; on the other hand, the philosopher at the 
stump asks how can the price of a commodity come 
down when there is not enough to go around. The key 
to the puzzle is in the busier field of the west. 

The hearts of the Boston lumbermen have been gen- 
erally touched with hearty sympathy for a good com- 
rade who is called upon to face an overwhelming loss. 
John K. Ordway, the kindly fellow who is everybody’s 
friend and known of all men, has suffered such a loss 
in the death of his wife, which occurred March 20. Mr. 
Ordway may be assured of a keen appreciation of his 
sorrow on the part of his hosts of friends. 

Samuel Sizer, who manages the Brunswick, Ga., office 
of Robert R. Sizer & Co., New York, has favored Bos- 
ton with a visit this week, during which time he made 
the rounds of his various business friends at the Hub. 

T. E. Ripley, of Wheeler, Osgood & Co., is looking 
forward to a visit from his associate in Tacoma, Wash., 
W. C. Wheeler, president of the company, who started 
east March 26, and will make an extended trip through- 
out the eastern states, where the company’s business is 
to be found. 

There is one man who, during the week, glances fre- 
quently at his calendar, and during the day quite as 
often at his watch. This is Will Lamb, of the firm of 
B. F. Lamb & Co. He is trying to hustle the time along 
until April, as this is the month in which he becomes 
a benedict. His friends are watching him enjoy his 
last days on earth with much interest and solicitude. 

Henry W. Sears, of J. K. & B. Sears & Co., Hyannis 
and Middleboro, Mass., has just begun the erection in 
Middleboro of a large and beautifully appointed new 
house, which he will occupy next fall, moving out of 
the old family mansion for the first time since his mar- 
riage. 

C. V. Sanders, of C. V. Sanders & Co., Taunton, Mass., 
operating one of the very old and very typical New Eng- 
land lumber yards in Taunton, is taking a rest and 
vacation in the south. He left early in March and will 
be away until some time in April. 

The 8. N. Breed Lumber Company, of Lyun, which 
assigned for the benefit of its creditors some time ago, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy, with liabilities of 
$436,224, and assets returned as $14,900. This has 
occupied considerable space in the daily papers as a 
heavy lumber failure, but, as a matter of fact, it is 
but the winding up of the old affair, which has been 
familiar in the minds of men in the lumber trade for a 
year past. 


(1 EASTERN IMAINE LOGS AND LUMBER. 


Banoor MeE., March 24.—News has been received from 
some of the Maine lumber camps that on account of the 
snow blockade the supply of fodder has become ex- 
hausted, and that in consequence it has been necessary 
to kill many horses. 

Many operations, including nearly all of those on 
Dead river and others on the upper Kennebec and Penob- 
scot, have been suspended this week on account of the 
peculiar weather conditions. Before the last storm 
there was a depth of six feet of snow, and when. the 
rain came this snow was thickly coated with ice, freez- 
ing in the logs at the stump and the piles in the yards. 
This condition makes it practically impossible to haul 
logs until the snow and ice have melted, or softened con: 





siderably. The crews remain in the woods waiting for 
warm weather. The spring is very backward here, and 
the ice in the rivers is as thick as it was two weeks ago. 

At the annual meeting of the Passadumkeag Log 
Driving Company, held in Bangor on March 20, these 
officers were elected: President, Lester Dwinel; clerk 
and treasurer, G. W. Banton; directors, G. B. Page, 
A. C. Page, G. W. Coffin, C. C. Burke. A. W. Brad- 
bury was chosen master of the drive. 

The three drives were let as follows: First, to H. C. 
Burr at 20 cents a thousand; second, to H. C. Coffin for 
40 cents a thousand; third, to R. S. Page for 52 cents 
a thousand. 

The annual meeting of the Stillwater Log Driving 
Company was held on March 23 in Bangor, and these 
officers were elected: President, William Engel; clerk 
and treasurer, George §. Chalmers; directors, J. P. 
Walker, E. F. Adams, C. E. Sutton, J. F. Kimball and 
A. P. Webster. 

The driving committee, which will let the contract 
for handling the company’s logs, is composed of J. P. 
Walker, C. E. Sutton and E. F. Adams. 

Last year was a great year for the Italian shook trade, 
and it is evident that prosperity is to again rule in that 
line this season, the entire output of most of the Maine 
mills, much of which passes through the port of Bangor, 
having already been engaged by fruit houses in Italy. 
A firm that went into the market the other day to buy 
four cargoes of shooks was unable to get the order 
filled, which is something unusual in that trade. The 
same conditions prevail in the market for white birch 
spool bars, of which Bangor annually exports millions to 
the United Kingdom. 

The price of best spruce logs, quoted a week ago at 
$14.25 a thousand, is quoted today at $14 to $15, with 
no great anxiety to sell at that. There have been a few 
sales of logs to arrive at the above figures, and the feel- 
ing is that the market will hold its own, at least, for 
some months to come. Manufacturers here say that the 
tidewater mills will be late in starting, as the log sup- 
ply for early sawing is very small in most cases. The 
New York market is reported to be strong at $18 to $20 
for narrow random spruce, $22 for wide. 





SMOKY CITY GOSSIP. 


Pirtspura, Pa., March 28.—The much talked-of back- 
bone has been broken in the winter’s weather, and spring 
is pretty well under way. The existing condition respect- 
ing prices on all kinds of building material and of labor 
is expected to retard building to such an extent that 
the usual spring boom will be later than had been antici- 
pated. Stocks are as scarce as ever, though the next 
thirty days may materially alter that state. Prices are 
wobbling, but not enough to make much change in mar- 
ket reports. The weakening of yellow pine was sooner 
than looked for by some dealers. However, there is 
considerable activity in this commodity, while white 
pine remains quiet. Spruce had a number of calls last 
week for fairly large orders. Poplar remains firm and 
in good, steady demand. Hemlock is just about holding 
its own at present at a good rate of prices, and when 
the country roads are in better shape there will be an 
added stimulus to the hemlock trade. It is almost 
superfluous to state that there is no dry stock on hand. 

A noted visitor to Pittsburg dealers this week was 
Mr. Van Raalt, of the firm of De Zeeuv & Van Raalt, 
Viaardingen, Holland. The firm is well known, having 
been interested in the stave business for a number of 
years, and it is in the interest of this line that Mr. 
Van Raalt is visiting the United States. He will go west 
to San Francisco, and return by way of the south. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
will open up a New York office in a few days in behalf 
of its large North Carolina pine holdings. Capable 
men will be in charge of the new office. The company 
reports a continued rush of its business, which is always 
an extensive one. 

8. Shaffer, of Osburn & Shaffer, with mills and yards 
in Reynoldsville, Cherry Tree, Falls Creek and Twin 
Rocks, Pa., was in the city on Tuesday. Mr. Shaffer 
finds business excellent in his part of the country. 
His mills are having incidental repairs made prepara- 
tory to starting up. 

The Penn Lumber Company, Fred Wilmarth, man- 
ager of the Pitttsburg branch, is keeping its three mills 
at St. Mary’s busy cutting at the rate of 300,000 feet 
a day. Very little of the company’s hemlock is coming 
to the Pittsburg market, the greater part being con- 
signed to destinations farther east. 

Well known dealers who were in the city during the 
past and present week include: Charles E. Maley, rep- 
resenting Henry Maley, Columbus, Ind.; A. G. Giffin, 
Buckhannon, W. V.; T. D. Collins, Nebraska, Pa.; 
Charles Ross, Beaver Halls, Pa.; E. A. Southard, of the 
Harrisburg Lumber Company; C. L. Reed, Cecil, Pa.; 


. Mr. Cook, Anderson & Cook, Beaver, Pa. 


W. I. Mitchell, who deals extensively and almost 
exclusively in pine, leaves soon on a business trip to 
the Michigan pine markets. 

Beecher & Sober, of Potter township, Pennsylvania, 
have sold several thousand acres of land to Witmer & 
Co., consideration, $90,000. This timber land is near 
Bellefonte, Pa.. It has been known as “The Kettle,” and 
is considered the finest timber land in that section. 
Witmer & Co. intend erecting several large saw mills and 
will begin work soon. The plant will be so extensive a8 
to necessitate the employment of a large force of men. 
A railroad will be built connecting the plant with the 
Lewisburg & Tyrone road at Center Hall, Pa., of twenty 
miles in length. This long road is necessary to market 
the lumber. ; 
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KANSAS LUMBERMEN VS. RAILROADS. 


In pursuance of the campaign which retail lumber 
dealers of Kansas and Oklahoma, through the machinery 
of the Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
have instituted against the discrimination in freight 
rates they allege to have been made by railroads which 
pring southern lumber into their territory, Judge David 
Martin, of Atchison, Kan., an ex-judge of the supreme 
court of the state, has been retained by the railroad com- 
mittee of the association as its legal counsel. It is stated 
by the committee that it is under contemplation to com- 
mence suits against the railroads for violation of the 
state laws and that other legal measures are contem- 
plated. This selection of counsel and other efforts of the 
railroad committee are in pursuance of resolutions 
adopted by the direction of the Missouri & Kansas Asso- 
ciation as follows: 


Resolved, That the action of the committee appointed to 
confer with the railroads regarding the readjustment of rates 
is hereby approved; that the committee be continued and 
instructed to consult legal counsel and ascertain the best 
course of procedure to obtain redress in the courts. 

Resolved, That the committee be instructed to formulate a 
letter setting forth the facts in the case to be sent to our 
representatives in congress with the request that they use 
all means in their power to have the pending Cullom amend- 
ment to the interstate commerce law passed by congress. 

Also, That the secretary be instructed to communicate this 
action to the secretaries of all other lumber associations in 
the country, requesting them to take similar action. 


In accordance to that resolution the railroad commit- 
tee has prepared the following statement: 


KANSAS City, Mo., March 21, 1900. 
To the Representatives in Congress and the Senate from 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma: 


The Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
through their board of directors having approved the pending 
Cullom amendment to the interstate commerce bill and hav- 
ing instructed the railroad committee of their association to 
draft a letter to accompany their resolution of approval, said 
resolution and letter follows herewith : 

Resolved, That the Missouri & Kansas Association 
of Lumber Dealers, by their directors in special 
meeting called for that purpose, hereby express our 
entire approval of the pending amendment to the 
interstate commerce bill (senate bill No. 1,439) 
offered by Senator Cullom, of Illinois, and request 
our senators and members of congress to use all 
means in their power to have the same enacted into 


aw. 

We also represent that this association is com- 
posed of over 1,000 of the leading business men of 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, and that this sub- 
ject vitally affects our interests and the welfare and 
progress of the people of this entire section. 

Adopted at Kansas City, Mo., this 21st day of 
March, 1900. 


Attest: 


JAMES COSTELLO, President. 
H. A. GorsucH, Secretary. 


Lyons, KAN., March 25, 1900. 

In pursuance of ‘the instructions set forth in the above the 
railroad committee beg to submit a brief statement of rate 
discriminations in the freight rate on yellow pine lumber 
from the forests of the south in effect in Kansas and Okla- 
homa, from which it is believed the provisions of the amend- 
ment to the Cullom bill will make it possible to secure relief. 

The average rate from Texarkana, Tex., or any other com- 
mon point in the south, to Oklahoma is 29% cents a hundred 
pounds, to Kansas it is 29 cents, to Missouri it is only 238 
cents, to Illinois only 24 cents, to Indiana only 25% cents, 
to Ohio only 28 cents, to Iowa only 28 cents. ‘To make still 
more plain the discrimination complained of, the distance 
from Texarkana to Wichita, Kan., is 503 miles, the rate is 30 
cents; to Chicago via Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 1,189 
miles, the rate is 24 cents: to Omaha, Neb., via the Missouri 
Pacitic, is $77 miles, rate 23 cents; to St. Louis, via St. Louis 
Iron Mountain & Southern, is 490 miles, the rate is 16 cents; 
to Indianapolis, via the Missouri and Vandalia railroad, is 
730 miles, rate 24 cents; to Columbus, O., same roads, is 911 
miles, rate 27 cents; to Des Moines, Ia., via Missouri Pacific 
and Chicago & Northwestern railroads, is 897 miles, rate 
25% cents. 

The average mileage to all the local points in these several 
states is considerably greater than is shown to these special 
= and the average rate is as stated for the state at 

The Missouri Pacific hauls lumber from Texarkana to St. 
Louis, 490 miles, thence on to Jefferson City, Mo., 125 miles 
farther, for 23 cents. If the destination of the car is Bag- 
nell, Mo., the end of its branch from Jefferson City, and 
forty-five miles farther still, it contents itself with the same 
rate of 23 cents. From St. Louis to Bagneil they have no 
on and yet they perform the service for a reason- 

: e. 

The average rate on all the railroad lines in Missouri is 
only 23 cents, as stated. bad | should this road not favor its 
Kansas patrons with equally as reasonable rate? We 
believe that to be a reasonable rate and our members in Mis- 
souri are satisfied, except at some points in northern Mis- 
sourl, where on a direct line to Chicago the rate is higher 
than the Chicago rate. 

Kansas and Oklahoma are entitled to the same reasonable 
rate that prevails in our sister state. The volume of traffic 
how exceeds the capacity of the railroads to furnish equip- 
ment, and delay in shipment on account of their inability to 
furnish the cars has become the rule and not the exception. 
Full cars of grain go south and are loaded back with lumber: 
average value of these cars of lumber is about $275, and 
7 freight frequently is more than the value of the lumber. 

he risk of damage in transit is too small to be reckoned in 
percentage, and yet the rate charged on lumber is above the 
average rate earned on all their tonnage. The conditions 
warrant the service being performed for a rate much below 
the average. 
arene discriminations have existed against Kansas for 
jane and against Oklahoma since its opening to set- 
P During the years of depression the lumber rate to Kansas 
nd Oklahoma remained the same, although the price of lum- 

r at the mills went down below the cost of production, 
Pe yoo and misery sat around the chilly firesides in the homes 
th many of the employees, and the failure of the owners of 

mills occurred in many instances. 
it umber having gotten back at the mills to nearly the price 
ul — before this unparalleled depression, now come the rail- 
enjoyed ty she “We = bee g > sate of this prosperity 

manufacturer,” an e roce 
a ee ye —_ aan ge go tlie avira 
fe again in 8 advance of rate how Kansas and - 
nome are taken care of by the railroads who should be bes 
ih ends: To the territory outside of Kansas and Oklahoma 
On rate was advanced 1 cent a hundred, in Kansas and 
ahoma it was advanced 2 cents a hundred, and the rate 
bay already 6 cents higher than it was to Chicago or Omaha 
ey the states of Missouri, Illinois and Indiana as a whole. 
- As under such treatment as this that “forbearance has 
e anes to be a virtue,” and we appeal to you to support the 
} og om amendment.or any other measure that will enable us 
pocare from the railroads of Kansas and Oklahoma even- 
den, ed justice and like service for our money in thelr 

arges on lumber, both white and yellow pine. 


This question will not down or blow over. We propose to 


take it into the elections this fall, into the courts with what 
law we have, eminent legal counsel having been employed. 
We have appealed to the governor of Kansas, and are assured 
of his active sympathy. This recent raise of the lumber 
rate in Kansas and Oklahoma is so outrageously unfair and 
unjust that, in the language of Grant, ‘We intend to fight it 
out on this line’ until we win, and justice shall have been 
—- to our people by the railroads of Kansas and Okla- 
oma. 

In conclusion, therefore, we earnestly solicit your active 
support in pressing the passage of this Cullom amendment, 
and your watchful care that it be not so changed during its 
consideration and passage as to nullify the good effects hoped 
for from its enactment into law. Yours respectfully, 

H. C. TAYLOorR, 
E. R. BURKHOLDER, 
J. N. CUNNINGHAM, 
Permanent Railroad Committee Missouri & Kansas Associa- 
tion of Lumber Dealers. 


The Record. 


Alabama. 


Oxanna—The Oxanna Lumber & Coal Company has been 
organized by E. M. Lewis and J. H. Hill. 


Arkansas. 

Bono—The Burk & Bock Shingle Company has sold out 
to George Decker. 

Gilham—tThe O. W. Brown Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by S. E. Smith & Co. 

Little Rock—The Wagon Wood Stock Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $50,00U.—The Blue Lake 
Lumber Company has engaged in business here with mill at 
Blue Lake, Miss. 








Colorado. 
Denver—The Woodland Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $50,000. 
Loveland—Hampton & Clark have been succeeded by the 
B. Street Lumber Yard. 


Georgia. 


Endicott—The Sharpe Company recently began business. 

Fender—Ramsey & Phillips have engaged in the saw mill 
business. 

Hasty—J. R. 
business. 

Millwood—J. R. Bagley & Co. have established a saw mill. 

Savannah—The West Point Lumber Company has engaged 
in business. 


& T. Burns have engaged in the lumber 


Illinois. 

Creal Springs—W. A. Perrin has been succeeded by J. L. 
Gulley. 

Chillicothe—The Chillicothe Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by Stevenson & Carroll. 

Chicago—The Blue Island Avenue Sash & Door Company 
will be succeeded by the Blue Island Avenue Manufacturing 
Company.—The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Company, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., has been licensed to do business in Illinois 
with capital stock of $10,000. 

Evanston—-The Hussey Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $10,000. 

Lee—James I. Johnson has engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Mt. Morris—Clark & Wingert have been succeeded by the 
Neola Elevator Company. 

Mound City—-The Metal Bound Box Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $100,000. 

Secor—Dierking & Schmidt have dissolved partnership. 


Indiana. 

Elkhart—The Elkhart Hardwood Lumber Company has 
been incorporated by B. G. Godfrey, J. B. Martin and others. 

Liberty—W. J. Hanna has sold saw mill to Teegarden & 
Compton, 

Madison—The Moffett Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by Thompson & Bowman. 

Medaryvilie—J. R. Linton has sold out to W. H. Young. 

Mellott—H. 8S. Wilson has been succeeded by H. 8S. Wilson 
& Son. 

Seymour—The Seymour Planing Mill Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $5,000 to succeed A. Mass- 
man. 

Sullivan—M. O. Parks has sold interest in the firm of 
A. B. Stansil & Co. to H. G. McClung. The firm will be 
known as Stansil & McClung. 


Indian Territory. 
Williams & Rose have established a saw mill. 


lowa. 

Boone—S. Hanson has sold out. 

Dayton—C. J. Swanstrom & Bro. have sold out. 

Decatur City—N. Schee & Co. have been succeeded by 
Ammons & Brazelton. 

Dows—Smith & Jameson have been succeeded by Smith & 
Bennett. 

Early—A. 8S. Evans has been succeeded by Bowman & 
Kranz Bros. 

Fort Madison—The W. B. Ballew Lumber Co. has engaged 
in business. 

Fostoria—The Floete Lumber Company has opened a yard. 

Garrison—G. M. Tedford & Co. have sold out. 

Hampton—George F. Smith has succeeded J. B. Gray. 

Lineville—Mudgett & Bullington have engaged in the lum- 
ber business. 

Kamrar—G. 8S. Neel & Son have been succeeded by Neel 
Bros. 

Reinbeck—-The Moeller-Bryant Company has been  suc- 
ceeded by Moeller, Horstman & Co. 

Sanborn—W. W. Johnson has been succeeded by W. W. 
Johnson & Sons. 

Waterville—aA. M. Fellows will open a yard. 


Kansas. 

Axtell—Rabe & Browner have engaged in the lumber bus!l- 
ness. ‘ 

Jetmore—George H. Mize & Co. have been succeeded by 
Edwards & Lindas. Also at Burdette and Ray. 

Kansas City—Edwin L. Bruce, of Kansas City, Mo., has 
opened a yard under the style of the Armourdale Lumber 
Company. 

Marysville—E. 0. Webber has sold out. 

Smith Center—T. J. McCue has engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Wakefield—C. F. Dodson has sold out to H. W. Fletcher. 


Kentucky. 
Burnside—The Burnside Lumber Company has engaged in 
business. 


Colbert 


Maryland. 

Baltimore—Dill & Roehle have been succeeded by Lewis 
Dill.—Thomas H. Mason & Co. have incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $25,000. 

Massachusetts. 


Springfield—The E. 8S. Decker Lumber Company has en- 
gaged in the lumber business.—Handy Bros. have been suc- 
ceeded by B. F. Handy. 

Westfield—Boyle, Green & Co. have dissolved partnership, 
Arthur EB. Green retiring. The business will be continued by 
John E. Boyle. 


Michigan. 

Delray—The Delray Sash & Door Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $25,000, by Paul A. Wagnitz, 
Henry G. Wormer and Alfred C. Wineman. 

Detroit—The MacArthur-Grafton Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $21,000. 

Eaton Rapids—The William Smith estate has sold out 
to Cobbs & Mitchell. 

Fife Lake—F. T. Kenaston has bought a saw mill. 

Fitchburg—aA. O. Miller is building a new saw mill. 

Houghton—James Pryor & Son are adding a planing mill 
to their plant. 

Manton—O. C. Craft has sold saw mill to the Williams 
Bros. Company. 

Northville—The Ambler Mercantile Company has been suc- 
ceeded by S. A. Mark & Co. 

Sault Ste. Marie—C. BE. Ainsworth has sold saw mill to 
the Peninsular Bark & Lumber Company. 

ene o te William Mueller Company, of Chicago, has 
established a branch yard. 


Minnesota. 


Carlton—Sauntry & Cain, of Barnum, have bought out Asa 
Paine’s saw mill and stock. 

Correll—The Kienholz & Richardson Lumber Company has 
sold out to E. M. Richardson. 

Graceville—L. C. Jefferson has sold out to the B. R. Lewis 
Lumber Company, of Minneapolis. 

Hector—George F. Bartlett has sold out to B. J. Stearns. 

Janesville—The Standard Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the J. BE. Hennessy Lumber Company. 

Middleville—Clark & Son have been succeeded by Rosen- 
berg & Porbes. 


Mississippi. 
Jackson—James A. Fearn, of Meridian, will establish a 
planing mill. 
Missouri. 
Forest City—Wilson & Kreider have been succeeded by 
J. W. Kreider. 


Glensted—Showalter & Milburn have engaged in the lum- 
ber business. 
St. Louis—The Crunden-Martin Woodenware Company has 
increased capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 
Shelbina—R. BE. Bodine has sold out to the Hannibal Saw 
Mill Company. 
Nebraska. 
Elgin—Melick & Payne have sold out to the Edwards & 
Bradford Lumber Company, Sioux City, Ia. 
New Jersey. 
Trenton—The Hammond Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $1,600,000. 
Rahway—The Willner Wood Company has engaged in 
business. 
New York. 
Croton Falls—A. B. Whitlock has been succeeded by the 
._B. Whitlock Company. 
Jamestown—tThe Gifford-Frisbee Lumber Company has en- 
gaged in business. 
Walworth—The George D. Rice Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by George D. Rice. 
North Carolina. 
Lumberton—T. W. Higley has sold out. 
Rocky Mount—C. N. Simmons has been succeeded by the 
Rocky Mount Sash & Blind Company. 
North Dakota. 
Brinsmade—Muri & Larson recently began business. 
Granville—C. A. Stubbins & Co. recently began business. 
Velva—Muns & Welo recently began business. 


Ohio. 


Akron—The N. C. Wilson Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by N. C. Wilson. 

Anna—The Anna Lumber Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $3,000. 

Clarington—The Clarington Planing Mill Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $15,000. 

Columbus—The Thorp-Kile Manufacturing Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $15,000, to manufac- 
ture bent wood work, by H. A. Thorpe and others. 

East Palestine—S. B. McClure and Meek & McClure have 
consolidated. 

Lima—Feist & Morris have dissolved partnership. The 
business is continued by Theodore Feist. 

South Olive—W. E. Case, proprietor of the Economy Lum- 
ber Company, has been succeeded by Lafayette Smith. 

Paulding—Con Ragan & Co. have sold out to the Paulding 
Lumber Company. 


A 


Oklahoma. 
Alva—R. M. Davis has sold out to H. K. Bickford. 


Pennsylvania. 

Meadville—The L. F. Smith Lumber Company has engaged 
in business. 

Olyphant—The Peck Lumber Manufacturing Company, of 
Peckville, has opened an office. 

Philadelphia—The Southern Saw Mill & Lumber Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $500,000. Office 
also at Lumberton, N. C. 


South Dakota. 


Revillo—The Noah Adams Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Independent Lumber Company. 


Texas. 
Farmers Branch—G. H. Fairback & Co. are out of busi- 


ness. 
Floresville—Baugh & Houston have sold out to H. S. 


‘om. 
Savoy—Teague & Holland have sold out to O. T. Lyon 
Son. 


Washington. 
Northport—The Crown Lumber Company has sold out to 
H. F. Archibald & Co. 
Snohomish—The Cascade Cedar Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $3,000. 


West Virginia. 
Elkins—W. C. Russell has been succeeded by W. C. Rus- 
sell & Co. 
Warren—The West Coast Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $300,000. 


Wisconsin. 

Burlington—E. 8. Voorhees has been succeeded by Voor- 
hees & Fiske. 

Barron—J. E. McKinney & Son have engaged in the lum- 
ber business. 

La Crosse—The Alexander Lumber Company has increased 
capital stock to $250,000. 

Lancaster—The Lancaster Lumber Company will be incor- 
porated with capital stock of $12,000. 

Reedsburg—The Reedsburg Building & Lumber Company 
has sold out to the Rowland & Johnston Lumber Company. 

Marinette—W. H. Johnson has removed to Gladstone, 
Mich. 

State Line—Mather Bros. have been succeeded by Mather 
Bros. Manufacturing Company. 

Wales—Cooper & Hughes recently began business. 

Randolph—A. R. Barker has bought the stock of H. L. 
Hughes. 

Ontario. 

Sarnia—The Edmund Hall Lumber Company will erect 

saw mills. 
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THE MIDDLE [/iISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louris, Mo., March 26.—An incident in the St. 
Louis market, which is not without a humorous side, 
occurred last week. ‘The day following the withdrawal 
of the yellow pine price list a young man blew in from 
the west representing himself to be the son of L. J. 
White, of the L. J. White Lumber Company, of Hutchin- 
son, Kan., and desired to buy lumber for that concern. 
A smooth lad was he and had made preparations for his 
onslaught upon the St. Louis firms, for in nearly every 
instance where he presented himself he offered printed 
matter, such as specifications for stock, order blanks, 
ete., bearing the White stamp, and thus convinged many 
of the good people here of the identity he alleged to hold 
with that concern. He pretended that the cut in prices 
had induced him to enter these orders promptly at the 
reduction from the list, on the theory that it was likely 
to be restored at an early date. It was but an incident 
of his various interviews to borrow $10, more or less, 
from each of the parties with whom he placed orders, 
but not until one of the newer lumber concerns in St. 
Louis began to be suspicious of the young gentleman was 
he followed, when his pretensions were tested and proved 
to be false. The young man was resting in jail at last 
accounts, and will doubtless remain there as long as 
the members of the St. Louis trade conclude that it is 
wise for a disciplinary measure even though it may prove 
impossible to recover the small amounts lent him. It is 
stated that some of the orders taken from the bogus 
White man had been forwarded to the mills, but develop- 
ments were rapid enough to stop shipment. 

A visit to the Third National Bank of St. Louis after 
banking hours found the modest president of that great 
institution thoroughly immersed in the details incident 
to the day’s work. The lumber trade pretty generally 
knows that Charles H. Huttig, of the Huttig Sash & 
Door Company, is president of the Third National Bank 
of St. Louis, which financial institution, under the man- 
agement of its able board of directors, headed by Presi- 
dent Huttig, and with $1,000,000 capital, has within 
a comparatively short time come up from fifth in size 
as a St. Louis banking institution, to second in the 
volume of business transacted. The writer recalls with 
very great pleasure an interview with the present presi- 
dent of the Third National Bank, which occurred some 
twelve years ago, when Mr. Huttig intimated to him 
that his ambition was ultimately to become a banker. 
Before going into the sash and door business he had 
some experience as a bank clerk, and it seemed that 
during all these years of identity with the lumber and 
sash and door trade the dream of his early years has 
been before him. For a number of years a member of 
the board of directors of the bank of which he is now 
president, he devoted his time and attention to financial 
matters in a way to have commended him to the position 
which he now holds, so much to his credit as a banker 
and business man. 

J. C. Stewart, of James Stewart & Co., the well known 
contractors of this city, returned from Buffalo, N. Y., 
a few days ago, where last Saturday he closed a contract 
with the Connor syndicate for building a grain elevator, 
piers and slips at Montreal, Canada. Mr. Stewart also 
closed a contract with the Canadian government to 
bridge the river near Montreal. These contracts will 
amount to about $2,500,000, and in addition to this the 
Oanadian government will spend about $2,000,000 in 
dredging the channel at the Welland canal and at points 
between the canal and Montreal. It will be an all water 
route, and as the distance from Montreal to Liverpool 
is some 800 miles shorter than via New York, it will 
cause quite a saving in grain rates. The elevator at 
Montreal which the Messrs. Stewart are to construct 
is expected to be in operation, handling the grain before 
the winter sets in. James Stewart & Co. have also been 
requested to bid on the work necessary to construct two 
sections of the New York subway or tunnel, the contract 
for which has been given to James B. McDonald, of that 
city, who bid $32,000,000. James Stewart & Co., as 
many of our readers know, are very large consumers 
of lumber in the immense contracts they carry on from 
year to year, as they usually contract to supply the work 
complete, including all the materials entering into the 
construction. They last year built four of the largest 
cooperage plants in the United States, two immense 
grain elevators and have done much government work in 
the south, especially in the Plaquemine district, where 
they have a contract for the improvement of Bayou 
Plaquemine, for which purpose the government appro- 
priated $1,173,250. 

W. T. Ferguson, president of the W. T. Ferguson Lum- 
ber Company, with office at St. Louis and mills in the 
southwest, was asked by the writer what had been his 
observations regarding the workings of the double cut- 
ting band saws made by the E. P. Allis Company, of 
Milwaukee. Mr. Ferguson promptly said that. while 
he did not devote his time to the manufacturing interest 
of his company his observation had been close enough 
to demonstrate to him the wisdom of employing the 
double band, and he frankly stated that should he or 
his associates build a new mill, which was not an improb- 
able thing, in the near future, the machinery employed 





would doubtless be a pair of double cutting bands with 
edgers at each end, so as to prevent the possible clogging 
of the mill by the constant stream of lumber passing 
from these giant cutting machines. Mr. Ferguson reports 
that his concern has had a steady volume of trade 
throughout the winter. 

The Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
through its manager, C. D. Johnson, announced to the 
writer that the Red River Lumber Company’s mill, 
located at Frostville, Ark., had earned the well deserved 
reputation of being one of the most complete and suc- 
cessful saw mill plants in the United States for its size. 
He stated that the machinery and the adjustment of the 
mechanical appliances in the mill were so perfect that 
but one hour’s time had been lost in the five weeks since 
the mill was started up. This, our readers will observe, 
is an exceptional experience, for it is not unusual for 
new mills to require more or less adjustment and con- 
sequent loss of time in getting the appliances to work 
harmoniously and continuously after the plant is first 
installed. 

Quite a number of lumbermen have passed through 
St. Louis recently going to and coming from Hot Springs. 
An arduous winter’s work has made it desirable, appar- 
ently, for some of the fraternity to retire to that cele- 
brated resort for recuperation. 

J. N. Penrod, and Frank P. Abbott, of Goshen, Ind., 
the former president of the Des Moines Lumber Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, and the latter manager for the 
Lesh, Prouty & Abbott Company, of East Chicago, Ind., 
both of whom are identified with the J. W. Thompson 
Lumber Company, of Memphis, have been spending some 
little time at Hot Springs and expect to return shortly, 
very much benefited from their outing. 

J. P. Gould, the well known sash and door manufac- 
turer, of Oshkosh, Wis., has had a few weeks’ stay at 
Ilot Springs and feels thoroughly benefited by the journey 
and the time taken up in undergoing a series of hot 
water baths at the springs. Mr. Gould is one of the 
more energetic of the sash and door manufacturing 
fraternity. He realizes his need of just such a trip as 
that recently enjoyed. 

W. T. Joyce, president of the W. T. Joyce Company, 
of Chicago, which concern has some twenty-seven lumber 
yards in Iowa, and mills at Lyons, in that state, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Joyce, has been staying at the Park 
hotel, Hot Springs, for several weeks. It is known to 
some of our readers that Mr. Joyce is president of the 
Park Hotel Company, and one of the owners of that 
excellent property. The writer has heard more good 
things said about the present management of the Park 
than he has ever heard about any of the other celebrated 
hotels at Hot Springs. 

S. Hl. Fullerton, president of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company, accompanied by Mrs. Fullerton, is mak- 
ing a short stay at Hot Springs. Mrs. Fullerton has 
not been in good health recently and the trip is under- 
stood to be for her benefit. 

Walter A. Zelnicker, the mill supply man of this city, 
reports another large increase in sales this month. The 
monthly price list is taking well. Since the first part 
of the year over 1,000 requests for this net price sheet 
have been received. A perusal of Mr. Zelnicker’s order 
book shows sales in Virginia, Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina, Florida, Washington territory, California, and 
the Hawaiian islands, besides the Mississippi valley 
and the south country. Mr. Zelnicker’s four traveling 
salesmen report business in good shape. He has recently 
established Ed. Elson as southern manager, with head- 
quarters at the new southern hotel at Meridian, Miss. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., March 26.—The movement of stock 
into and out of this market begins to make a better 
showing as the season advances, and there is more of an 
indication that the spring trade is starting in. Except 
in hardwoods and cypress the wholesalers insist that 
their trade has not yet the earmarks of spring, but sales 
are heavier than during the earlier part of the month. 
While the weather is warming up considerably there 
is much rain throughout the country tributary to St. 
Louis, and the building season has not opened. The 
receipts of the St. Louis market during the past week 
aggregated 28,896,000 feet, which is a very healthy move- 
ment of stock, considering the earliness of the season and 
the unfavorable weather conditions. The shipments 
amounted to 15,516,000 feet. These figures show a heav- 
ier volume of business than at this time last year. 

General trade conditions have not changed materially 
during the week. With the cypress and hardwood trade 
there is no complaint whatever at either the present situ- 
ation or the outlook. With them sales can really be said 
to be only limited by the amount of stock on hand in a 
shipping condition, and they are paying more attention 
to their stocks than to their sales. 

In yellow pine circles an air of expectancy is to be 
found everywhere. Every one is carefully studying the 
situation and trying to form an opinion as to why things 
are as they are, and the majority have such faith in the 
outlook that the present suspension of the list only 
means to them a suspension of selling until things are 
again lined up. A great many people are taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to straighten out their stocks 


and are cutting prices on whatever items they have in 
what they consider oversupply, and it is a chance for the 
retailers to pick out a reduction on one variety of stock 
from one mill and another from some one else, but there 
is very little change in the general quotations of the 
majority. It is an evening-up which is expected to be 
accomplished within the three weeks of the suspended 
list, and then firmness is expected. 

Letters received from the mills promise a_ heavy 
attendance at next Thursday’s meeting, and the opinions 
being offered give every assurance of a gathering in of 
the reins on the price situation. 

In talking over the local retail situation today 
J. A. Reheis, of the Rehies-Rolfes Lumber Com- 
pany, stated that it is a settled fact that there 
will be a general carpenters’ strike in St. Louis 
on next Monday. The Master Builders’ Association 
and the Carpenters’ District Council have failed to 
agree. The association acquiesced in the demand of the 
council that wages be advanced 10*cents an hour and 
that only union carpenters be employed, on condition 
that the union carpenters only work for members of the 
association, but this was not agreed to. Those of the 
contractors having rush jobs on hand will probably tem- 
porarily accede to the demands of the union, but all other 
building will cease. Mr. Reheis states that already the 
retailers are feeling the effects of the anticipating of the 
strike by the contractors in the reduced amount of figur- 
ing on prospective work, and there will probably be a 
light business until the troubles are adjusted. 

President C. E. Neeley, of the Arkansas Southern rail- 
way, says active construction work has begun on the 
125-mile southern extension of the road, which will run 
it through some of the finest yellow pine timber to be 
found in the southern country. In all this will give 185 
miles of road in Arkansas and Louisiana. Already the 
Arkansas Southern is one of the heaviest lumber haulers 
in that section, and a number of new mills will be placed 
along the line during the next few months. 

The Summit Lumber Company, of Upland, Ark., has 
purchased the plant of the Scott Lumber Company, for- 
merly operated by Whit Wright. 

At the offices of the South Arkansas Lumber Company 
it is learned that three new mills, of 75,000 feet capacity 
each, will be placed along the Arkansas Southern railway 
during the next six months, thus materially adding to 
the capacity of the company. Six new machines will 
likewise be added to the planing mill at Cargile to take 
care of the increased output. The new mills will be 
south of Ruston, La., and complete in every detail except 
planing mills, the central planing mill at Cargile suflicing 
for all of the mills owned by the company. The South 
Arkansas Lumber Company has just closed the sale of 
60,000 acres of yellow pine timber land, lying west of 
Cargile, to the W. C. McDaniel Lumber Company. 

The Rowley Lumber Company, Limited, of Alexandria, 
La., which was recently incorporated for $25,000 by 
A. P. Brewer, of St. Louis; Oscar Rowley, of Arkadel- 
phia, Ark., and J. EK. Billington, of Louisiana, is erecting 
a yellow pine saw mill having a capacity of about 70,000 
feet a day near Selma, Grant parish, which will be in 
operation within the next sixty days. The mill will give 
its entire attention to railway and car material and gen- 
eral heavy rough stock. No planing mill will be put in 
at the present time. 

It was expected that the Fred B. Dubach Lumber Com- 
pay would open its general offices in St. Louis on April 2, 
but unavoidable delay in finishing the mill has caused a 
postponement until May 1. The mills of this company 
are located twelve miles north of Ruston, La., on the 
Arkansas Southern railway, and will be among the larg- 
est in the country, having a capacity of 250,000 feet. 
Mr. Dubach and J. E. Long, general manager of the 
company, will make their headquarters at the St. Louis 
office. 

Frequent inquiry on the subject by St. Louis people 
interested in the transferring of timber has brought out 
the internal revenue ruling that when the instrument 
conveys standing or cut timber it is not taxable as a 
conveyance. However, if, under the conveyance, the 
grantee acquires the use of the real estate for the pur- 
pose of erecting a saw mill or other property, the docu- 
ment is taxable under the paragraph relating to leases. 

Word has been received at the St. Louis office of the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of the 
death of Inspector C. R. Moss, which occurred at Pol- 
lock, La., on March 26, caused by pneumonia, The body 
will be taken to Orange, Tex., for. interment, 





THE KANSAS-MISSOURI DISTRICT. 


KaANsAS Crtry, Mo., March 27.—Conditions are 
unusually favorable for a heavy building season, and 
there are few localities where the dealers do not look 
forward to rather more than the average spring trade 
this year. The chances are that within the next thirty 
days the dealers will be just as anxious to find a firm 
that can make prompt shipment, as the wholesalers now 
are to find buyers. 

Yard stocks in this territory are light—unusually s0 
for this time of the-year. The unsettled condition of 
the yellow pine market had the effect of holding back 
hundreds of orders that otherwise would have been 
placed by this time, but dealers cannot hold them back 
much longer, although they will buy as little as they 
can until the market becomes settled. The line yard 
companies are grasping the situation and are placing 
heavy orders for spring stock, feeling reasonably certain 
that within a short time the yellow pine market will 
recover some of its former firmness. 

The position of manager of the Roach & Musser Manu- 
facturing Company, of Kansas City, which has been 
vacant since the death of M. E. Block, will from this 
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on be held by Ed. H. Kienzle, who has had charge of 
the business since the death of Mr. Block. Mr. Kienzle 
was elected to this position on March 21, at a meeting 
of the stockholders, held at Muscatine, Ia., on that day. 
Mr. Kienzle is well fitted for this posittion of trust, 
and his friends predict that he will be very successful 
in the management of the business of this well known 
institution. He was born at Muscatine, Ia., in 1866, 
and remained there until twelve years of age. His father 
at that time moved to western Iowa and went into the 
lumber business, and Ed. remained with him until he 
was cighteen years old, getting his first lessons in the 
lumber business in a retail country yard. He then came 
to Kansas City and entered the employ of the Western 
Sash & Door Company, remaining with this company 
for six years, two years as salesman and four years as 
bookkeeper and cashier. Ten years ago he accepted a 
position with the Roach & Musser Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and for the past nine years has been chief clerk, 
or assistant manager. 

The present headquarters of the Missouri & Kansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers in the Heist building 
not being suitable, the directors at their meeting last 
week instructed the secretary to secure another office for 
the association. This has been done, and after April 1 
the headquarters of the association will be at 302 Postal 
Telegraph building, one of the newest and best equipped 
of the large office buildings in Kansas City. 

C. B. Sweet, of the Hudson River Lumber Company, 
Hudson, Ark., was in the city a couple of days last week. 
Mr. Sweet says the company’s mills are running in good 
shape, and he thinks the prospects for trade this spring 
are very cncouraging. 





GULF COAST CONDITIONS. 


New Orveans, La., March 26.—Weather conditions 
were what lumbermen had to complain of the past week 
and the complaint was very general. There has been a 
most discouraging wet season and it has, to a measure, 
relieved the pressure on the market. Despite this, how- 
ever, the business is all that could be asked for, as man- 
ufacturers have all they can attend to. Tonnage bothers 
several of the mills, but the general cry is that the mills 
cannot supply the market fast enough, such is the de- 
mand. 

Maurice Quinn, of Saginaw, Mich., will soon establish 
a saw mill at St. Maurice, this state, that will have a 
capacity of 50,000 feet daily. Mr. Quinn bought a big 
parcel of land from the New York Lumber Company, a 
company with extensive interests in Winn parish, this 
state. Mr. Quinn is a progressive man and has com- 
pletely won the city fathers of St. Maurice by donating 
handsomely to a movement to improve roads in that sec- 
tion. 

Wednesday last the shingle mill of L. G. Nichols, of 
Plaquemine, La., was totally destroyed by fire, together 
with about 40,000 shingles. The total loss is estimated 
at about $16,000, most of which is covered by insurance. 

The Williamsburg Lumber Company, of Williamsburg, 
Miss., has been established, with a capacity of 75,000 
feet daily. Building is still going on and the plant will 
not be in active operation for three or four weeks. 

Chicago capitalists have organized the Mississippi 
Lumber Company, at Quitman, Miss., with a capital of 
$1,000,000. The mill of the Wetherbee Lumber Company 
has been bought, together with large tracts of timber 
lands. The mill will have its capacity increased to 
150,000 feet daily. 

T. C. Farraby has purchased timber lands at Mill 
Creek, La., and will establish a large lumber concern 
there shortly. 

The Southern Cypress Company, of this city, has re- 
ong St. Louis office to No. 905 Fullerton building, 

iat city. 

The immense plant of the Pearl River Lumber Com- 
pany, at Pearl River, Miss., will soon be completed. 

The H. Weston Lumber Company, of Logtown, Miss., 
has purchased 12,000 acres of timber land within the 
last year and contemplates the expenditure of $150,000 
on its plant in the near future. 





CALCASIEU DISTRICT NEWS. 


WeEstTLakE, La., March 26.—Bad weather during the 
past week impeded the movement of yard stock, all the 
planers losing more or less time. The rush of sawing 
orders, however, will not admit of the saw mills shut- 
ting down for a forty-eight hour drizzle. The call for 
manufacturing and structural lumber has lost none of 
its strength, nor is there any letup to the demand for 
railway stuff and car material. There is a good trade 
with Texas yards in sawed dimension, that is, 4x4, 6x6, 
6x8, ete., most of which is being shipped in mixed cars, 
along with yard stock. “Square edge” timbers and 2 
and 3 inch plank are the proper thing for Mexico. But 
little of Caleasieu pine, except in the form of railway 
material, is going north of Texas just now. 

Stocks continue badly broken. There is a fair supply 
of 2-inch dimension that is in shipping condition, but 
the list of common boards and fencing is far from com- 
plete. _Of the upper grades, the greatest sliortage is 
found in 4-inch ceiling and flooring. The supply of 6, 
8, 10 and 12-inch finish, both 1 and 13-inch, is about nor- 
mal. One firm reports a fine stock of 14 inch and wider 
on hand. 

Local firms are getting, as a rule, list prices on all 
shipments. Being unincumbered with odds and ends or 
unsalable stock, there is, in view of the depleted con- 
dition of their yards and sheds and the bright outlook 
for the future, no inducement to crowd sales by cutting 
prices, 


The car service has improved very much in the past 


ten days. Cars are now to be had on short notice in any 
number, and for any route. 

Two notable deals in Calcasieu pine lands, transfer- 
ring over 50,000 acres at prices aggregating over half 
a million dollars, were consummated in the past week. 

N. B. Bradley & Sons, of Bay City, Mich., sold 23,717 
acres to the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo. The consideration was $250,000, of which 
$62,000 was cash and the remainder to be paid in four 
equal payments extending over a period of four years. 
Conditions are imposed on the lumber company regard- 
ing taxes, the cutting of timber, etc., to secure those 
making the sale. The purchasers agree not to cut 
timber until after the first annual payment is made in 
August, 1900. The tract lies in the northwestern part 
of Calcasieu, contiguous to the Kansas City, Pittsburg 
& Gulf railway. 

The heirs of the late M. T. Jones sold to the M. T. 
Jones Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., 29,356 1-3 
acres of Calcasieu land, situated in townships 4, 5 and 
6. It is all timbered land. The purchase price is $293,- 
563.30, $10 an acre. In payment the officers of the M. ‘Il. 
Jones Lumber Company gave a promissory note for the 
principal, dated January 1, 1900, and payable in 1913, 
bearing 6 percent interest per annum. The usual 
restrictions and conditions are provided for in case of 
non-payment of principal and interest. It was espe- 
cially provided that in case timber was cut, all land cut 
over be paid for before any timber is removed. 

Benton Hauchet, William Pennoyer, of Saginaw, and 
N. B. Bradley, of Bay City, Mich., were in Lake Charles 
recently to attend the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Company. 

J. A. Bel, Charles Miller, W. H. Managan, John H. 
Poe and a number of other mill men took a flying trip 
to Galveston to see the gulf squadron last week. 

Charlie Ramsey is putting in odd hours at politics. 
He is independent candidate for police juror, or county 
commissioner for ward 3, Calcasieu parish. 





KOUNTZE BROS. SELL THEIR TIMBER. 


ORANGE, TEx., March 26.—Kountze Bros., the well 
known Dutch capitalists of New York, who are so 
heavily interested in southeast Texas, have just sold 
their timber interests in this state. The sale embraces 
about 21,000 acres of pine in Newton county. Eleven 
thousand is taken by the Kirby Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, and the balance goes to the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Company and to Alexander Gilmer, both of Orange, 
Tex., who take 8,000 and 2,000 acres, respectively. This 
was the last body of pine for sale in Newton county, 
Texas, and it brought a good stiff price. All the timber 
of this county is now understood to be owned by the 
following people: The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Com- 
pany, the Kirby Land & Lumber Company, the M. T. 
Jones Lumber Company, the Newton County Tram Com- 
pany, George Adams and Alexander Gilmer. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS. 


BEAUMONT, Tex., March 25.—The past week has been 
a bad one for most of the manufacturers of eastern 
Texas and southwestern Louisiana. It has rained almost 
incessantly during the entire period, which has had 
the effect of stopping operations at a majority of the 
mills where there are no facilities to enable the mill man 
to accumulate a log supply. The writer has just returned 
from a visit among the mills, and took occasion to 
visit the woods, where he found the ground so boggy 
that logging was out of the question. Naturally, with 
these conditions, shipments from the mills have been 
rather light, being limited largely to material that 
had been gotten out already on the skids, and which 
was waiting only for cars. Owing to the fact that 
most of the yard lumber is stacked now in the rough, 
it cannot be shipped unless the mill is in operation to 
afford power for the sizer. 

The conditions named above apply almost altogether 
to the interior mills, and so far awe not affected the 
mills whose supply of logs is obtained by water, or 
those mills whose boom facilities enable them to retain 
at all times a fair supply of logs ahead. Such mills 
are those at Beaumont, Orange and Lake Charles, and 
at these places, while wet weather has of course inter- 
fered with the planer, it has not as yet had any percep- 
tible effect on the mill shipments. 

Orders from the state are not numerous, owing largely 
to the fact that wet and cold weather has unexpectedly 
prevailed for the past ten days. Further, it is generally 
the case in Texas that just previous to the assembling 
of the state convention trade is quiet, and there is not 
much probability of heavy buying from the dealers 
before the convention, which will be on April 10. How- 
ever, while truth compels us to admit that conditions 
have made dealers’ orders scarce the past week, in a 
comparative sense, it is yet very true that the pros- 
pects for a good year’s trade in Texas were never better. 

From the northwest there is no change to report. It 
is expected fully by the Texas manufacturers that there 
will be heavy trading in that territory as soon as the 
weather shall have been improved, and even should 
these expectations not be realized, there is yet no cause 
for alarm to the eastern Texas mill man, for the trade 
which is looked for from Texas and Mexico will be suffi- 
— in volume to almost absorb the total product of our 
mills. 

The demand for timber and ties is such that no com- 
ment is necessary. It would only be a repetition of the 
tale that has been told in these columns for many 
months. There is quite an improved tone to be noted 
in the Mexican market and as that country is supplied 
almost wholly from this district, except the Yucatan 
ports, this is a cause for encouragement. There also 


seems to be even a greater demand for cardecking than 
was previously noted, although that was strong. 

The sale of lumber in the export market is only lim- 
ited by the ability of the parties in negotiation to secure 
tonnage. The writer is aware of tonnage to the amount 
of 1,000,000 feet that has been on the books of one 
company in this section for several weeks, because there 
has been no opportunity to get vessels. This is not 
all one order. Part of it goes to: Europe and part to 
Mexico, requiring two entirely different classes of ves- 
sels, but this seems to make no difference. It is as 
hard to secure a three or four hundred ton schooner as 
it is to get room in a steam freighter for the other 
side. 





THE MOBILE FIARKET. 


MositE, ALA., March 27.—That cypress lumber is to 
become an important feature in the export trade is an 
assured fact. The W. B. Wright Company, Pensacola, 
Fla., is getting a cargo in shape for shipment to the 
Rhine country. “This is not an experiment, by any 
means,” said Mr. Wright, “as our first shipment was 
made about ten years ago.” 

“Have the previous shipments given satisfaction?” 
was asked. ' 

“Yes, we have never had a word of complaint. You 
see cypress is particularly adapted to the uses of the 
Rhine country, such as making wind mills, tanks and 
other things where a light, durable wood is required.” 

The yellow pine market is in good shape, but the 
rumor that the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has suspended the price list for twenty days 
caused some speculation as to what effect this move will 
have on the export market. 

At this writing prices are firm; the mills are all 
running and the prospects are all that could be desired, 
as far as future business is concerned. Cuba continues 
to be our best customer and she is buying anything in 
the shape of lumber. One of the mills in this vicinity 
has sold the accumulation of ten years, amounting to 
about 1,500,000 feet, at $9 a thousand, while another 
sold 500,000 feet of culls at the same price. Of course 
the lumber buyers are making the most of these sales, 
using the price as a lever, while they neglect to add that 
the lumber purchased at such a low figure is away 
below any grade known to the export bureau’s classifica- 
tion. : 

The English market seems to be playing a waiting 
game. Those who have contracted early in the season 
are not disposed to buy any more, while those who did 
not contract prefer to wait until the freight market 
declines. 

Moss Point, Miss., has the largest supply of logs 
that it has had in ten years, and all the mills are run- 
ning full time. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Export Bureau 
of Information will be held at Mobile, Wednesday, 
April 4, at 2 p. m. 

The Yellow Pine Lumber Company, Yellow Pine, Ala., 
has put in a new saw mill carriage. 





ACTIVITY IN THE BRUNSWICK DISTRICT. 


BruNswIcK, GA., March 27.—The lumber situation 
is encouraging. Many mills are behind in orders, a most 
unusual condition for this season. Local consumption 
is simply enormous, and prospects point to a further 
increase in this demand. Building stock is not showing 
any spasmodic advance in price, but in many ordinary 
orders there is a slight raise; in special stuff the base 
price is advanced. In car, ship, bridge and dock stuff 
prices are more than firm. It seems the purpose of the 
mill men not to advance prices on account of demand, 
but advanced prices are actually tendered by purchasers 
in order to encourage the acceptance of orders. In this 
manner some special orders are bringing a larger per- 
cent of advance than others. 

Timber land owners are not selling much now, as 
they prefer to await a further advance in prices, which 
seems to be inevitable. Coastwise shipments are very 
large, especially of cross-ties. Many new charters have 
been booked for extra large vessels. Foreign ship- 
ments have been unusually large this month; there are 
now in port eleven foreign sailors. Tie rates from 
Brunswick to New York are now running 194 cents up, 
and lumber, $7.15 to $7.50. 

Captain James L. Foster, general superintendent of 
the Hilton & Dodge Lumber Company, has resigned. His 
brother, John Foster, will succeed him. 

The Crescent Lumber Company, at Moultrie, Ga., will 
have its new mill in operation by April 10. 

The Pritchett Lumber Company, at Lumber City, Ga., 
has been dissolved. It will be reorganized by T. W. and 
F. J. Garbutt, under the title of the Lumber City Lum- 
ber Company. 

R. T. Thompson will erect a shingle mill at Homer, 
Ga. 

Neville Bros. contemplate erecting a saw mill at 
Register, Ga. 

Duncan & Temple is the firm name of a new saw mill 
concern at Statesboro. 

The Massee Lumber Company, at Macon, Ga., has 
reincorporated as the Massee & Felder Lumber Com- 
pany. The — is increased to $200,000. 

The F. M. Shore Lumber Company will erect a new 
mill at Bullards, Ga. 

The Sharpe Lumber Company will equip and operate 
a saw mill at Scarboro, Ga. 

The H. & M. Gress Lumber Company is the title of 
the old Gress company in application for charter made 
to the superior court of Berrien county, Georgia. It is 
capitalized at $25,000, and has mills at Haines, on the 
Brunswick & Western railroad. 
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AMONG THE SOUTHWESTERN MILLS. 
Some of the Big Cotton Belt Plants. 


The St. Louis Southwestern railroad, popularly known 
as the Cotton Belt, is a type of lumber-producing rail- 
road excelled only by the [ron Mountain system, which 
parallels it across the state of Arkansas in a south- 
westerly direction. North of Pine Bluff, on the former 
road, hardwoods abound. South from this lively little 
city the short leaf yellow pine belt extends to the 
Louisiana line. This is a lumber which appeals chiefly 
to the yard trade of the north, east and west. Some 
of the largest saw mill plants in the whole country are 
between Pine Bluff and Texarkana. Every few miles 
a huge mill rises out of the woods and the roar of 
the circular and band saws, the shriek of the planers 
and hissing of the great steam boilers gives an air of 
intense industrial activity to this region. Millions of 
money are invested in timber lands and mill plants here 
and the Cotton Belt pierces a rich district. 

With rare foresight, yellow pine lumbermen began 
operations here ten or fifteen years ago. That they 
builded well is evidenced now by the splendid mills suc- 
ceeding one another every. ten or fifteen miles. When 
these pioneers began operations yellow pine was a de- 
spised lumber. Few would buy it. It was imperfectly 
manufactured and unpopular both at home and in the 
northern market. Southern bankers refused to loan 
money on lumber enterprises, and the outlook was dark 
and discouraging. But these mill men, conscious of the 
value of this wood, and firm in the conviction that it 
would eventually be as staple a lumber as its white rival 
of the north, clung to the work of establishing it on the 
market. It was a hard and almost hopeless struggle 
for years. But it has won out, and today it stands as 
the commercial rival of any lumber on the market for 
general uses. ‘he mill men now look back at the past 
ten years as a nightmare and smile complacently at the 
record for 1899 and the prospects for the next decade. 

Improvements on the methods of milling are largely 
responsible for these reversed conditions in short leaf 
yellow pine. ‘There is nothing in new and improved 
machinery which cannot be found in this chain of mills 
on the Cotton Belt railroad. Any appliance which tends 
to make perfect lumber is used by these yellow pine 
manufacturers. ‘The owners of these great plants are 
constantly tearing out and refitting some department 
of their mills and each year brings important changes 
and improvements. ‘There is no complaint nowadays 
about poorly manufactured Arkansas yellow pine. 

There are perhaps no more aggressive or progressive 
yellow pine manufacturers in the country than those 
along the Cotton Belt railroad. They are types. They 
have watched the growth of demand for this lumber, so 
far as the north is concerned, and in many instances 
they have developed this demand. They have fought 
persistently for years to place their product on the 
general market, and their earlier struggles along these 
lines have been fraught with many disappointments. 
But they did not despair, and even in the darkest houra 
glimmers of light would burst through the clouds; and 
now that the strength of this lumber as a seller has been 
completely demonstrated, they are content. The time 
and money they have spent has not been in vain, and 
the reward is already in their grasp. 

In this work of development the Cotton Belt railroad 
has been a close ally and a firm friend of the yellow 
pine mill men and much of the credit is due that sys- 
tem for its assistance. 


South From Pine Bluff. 


As stated in last week’s correspondence, Pine Bluff 
is slowly but surely betoming a big yellow pine center. 
Besides the Bluff City Lumber Company, a large and 
prosperous concern shipping to all parts of the country, 
the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company, for years a 
heavy white pine manufacturer at La Crusse, Wis., has 
invested nearly $1,000,000 in yellow pine timber lands 
and a milling plant at this point. It will soon be in 
full operation. There are also several smaller manu- 
facturers of ash lumber, gun stocks and tight and slack 
barrel staves. Pine Bluff is exceedingly ambitious to 
become the largest lumber producing city in Arkansas, 
and the authorities are offering inducements to prospec- 
tive manufacturers to locate there. 


Down the Cotton Belt. 


I met on the train Harry Garrett, senior member of 
the T. H. Garrett Lumber Company, with offices in the 
Houser building, St. Louis, and rode for a couple of 
hours in his company. I was smoking a 2x4 commis- 
sary cigar when we met, and he pulled out a box of 
Havanas from his grip and rescued me from an untimely 
death. Then he went to look for his overcoat, which 
he had left somewhere on the train, and I was sorely 
tempted to “swipe” a dozen or two of those Havanas in 
his absence. Garrett is ubiquitous. He can cover more 
mill territory in a given time than any man I ever knew. 
One day you can find his autograph in a Texas hotel and 
the next he is up in the short leaf district buying lum- 
ber from the Cotton Belt mills. I asked him where 
he was bound. “I’m going down on the ‘He-Who-Enters- 
Here-Leaves-Hope-Behind’ branch of the Iron Mountain.” 
As he took the next morning’s train for the south at 
Pine Bluff, I presumed he was going to the Alexandria 
district—an all-day ride in a day coach. 

He said that the Texas mills were doing a good busi- 
ness this spring. His company’s trade was holding up 
very satisfactorily, and to prove it he showed me a letter 
from St. Louis which was a report of his March business 
to date. It was reasonably heavy. At any rate he 
seemed satisfied. He didn’t like the turn prices had 





taken, and he didn’t look for a suspended list to last 
longer than a few weeks. Spring demand would be in 
sufficient volume to force values up again. There would 
be no good reason for low prices during 1900. 


Frank Kendall’s New Band Mill. 


At Kedron, Ark., Frank Kendall has built a spick 
and span new band mill. It is a dandy. It is located 
close to the old mill, and is equipped with new machin- 
ery throughout. Everybody knows genial Frank Ken- 
dall. He has been a conspicuous figure in yellow pine 
circles for years, and is a popular yellow pine mill man. 
His friends are legion, and everybody is glad to know 
that the past year has smiled upon the Kedron 
property as it has upon all yellow pine manu- 
facturing establishments. The new mill will saw 
on orders, and the song of the band will replace that 
of the old circular. I judge that Mr. Kendall has at 
last become a convert to the benefits of advertising, for 
his name appears across the side of the mill facing the 
railroad in letters ten feet long. 


The Bluff City’s New Plant at Anderson. 


At Anderson, Ark., the new mill plant of the Bluff 
City Lumber Company is now in full blast. This is the 
latest addition to the Pine Bluff concern and gives that 
company a largely increased daily output of yellow pine 
lumber. The mill is absolutely new and modern in every 
particular. The company has made heavy investments 
in this plant, and has an ample timber supply for years 
to come. it is only another exemplification of the faith 
of the yellow pine pioneers of Arkansas in the great 
future for this lumber. 


C. J. Carter’s Big Mill at Draughon. 


The Saline River Lumber Company has a big yellow 
pine plant at Draughon. This is one of the mills of 
the C. J. Carter Lumber Company, of Kansas City, one 
of the largest yellow pine concerns of the west. The 
other mill of this company is located at Doniphan, Mo., 
and saws the famous soft Missouri pine. The Saline 
River Lumber Company produces daily about 75,000 to 
80,000 feet, and is splendidly equipped mechanically. 
The total daily capacity of the two mills exceeds 150,000 
feet. The timber at Draughon is of the short leaf variety, 
and most of the product goes into yard stock of fine 
quality. 

: The Fordyce Lumber Company. 


Fordyce, Ark., is about forty miles south of Pine Bluff. 
It possesses a unique hotel which faces the little railroad 
station of the Cotton Belt. The proprietor has a “bug” 
on weather. He gets up every morning at 5 o’clock and 
walks out on the gallery, looks at the moon, the stars, 
and the thermometer, and then enters the state of the 
weather on the hotel register. He reminds one of a sea 
captain, always hunting for trouble in the atmosphere. 
He loves to write “Clear and calm! Thermometer 47 
degrees; Wind N. KE.” ‘The walls are adorned with 
every known weather calendar extant, from Ayer’s 
Almanac to Irl Hicks. He is a veritable watch-dog on 
meteorological prospects, and when he passes in his 


checks his heirs will receive a rich legacy of weather 


conditions in those hotel registers. 

I fell off the train at Fordyce about 4 o’clock in the 
morning. ‘Those who don’t believe that it is darkest 
before the dawn ought to strike Fordyce at that hour. 
I followed a lantern attached to the night porter, and 
sat up until day broke. The night porter declined to 
get on intimate terms, so I waited until it was a decent 
time to call on the Fordyce Lumber Company. . You’ve 
got to give a mill man a chance to get breakfast and 
open his mail, so I waited until 8 o’clock. It seemed 
a year, 

Saw mills are always making some sort of improve- 
ments. The Fordyce plant is no exception. This sterling 
yellow pine mill, the product of which has a most 
enviable reputation on the market, has changed con- 
siderable in appearance during the past year. What 
struck me particularly was the new office addition. Two 
large rooms have been attached. They are used for 
correspondence, one of them being C. W. Gates’ private 
office, and the other Secretary Edgar’s business home. 
They are ceiled with curly yellow pine, black walnut, 
and cherry, highly finished, with harmonious shades of 
wall paper and polished floors covered with rich rugs. 
Altogether they are in excellent taste, and well adapted 
to the growing needs of the company. 

Mr. Gates is a very busy man. He is at present 
dividing his time between the Fordyce plant, and the 
new mill of the Crossett Lumber Company at Hamburg, 
Ark., of which company he is president. The Fordyce 
mill is running along in established grooves, and much 
of the detail work devolves upon Secretary Edgar, owing 
to the conditions mentioned. Mr. Gates, however, found 
time to say that the Fordyce plant had about eighteen 
years’ cut of timber still in sight, and that the mill 
would continue doing business at the old stand for a 
long time to come. The stocks here were lighter than 
a year ago, only about 7,000,000 feet being in the yard. 
Mr. Gates was not worried at all over the suspension 
of the list, and did not intend to sacrifice his lumber. 

On June 23, Mr. Gates will be one of a party of five 
that will sail for Europe. The others are Miss Gates, 
of Tabor, Iowa, his sister; Miss Lottie Ham ton, of 
Fordyce; and Mr. and Mrs. Albert H. Gates, of ilmar, 
Ark. They sail by the Anchor line and return by the 
Holland-American on the “Potsdam.” They will be 
abroad nearly four months, and will visit England, Scot- 
land, France, Switzerland, Germany and Holland. Upon 
returning, C. W. Gates will devote his time to the new 
Crossett Lumber Company’s plant at Hamburg. 














CUMBERLAND RIVER NEWS. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 27.—The lumbermen are in 
the midst of their busy season and the rush of business 
continues unabated. A considerable quantity of lumber 
came down last week, several big boatloads and a few 
rafts. Several barges passed Nashville, one containing 
about 500,000 feet going to Davis & Upham at Cairo, 
from whence it will go across country to Chicago. 

As regards the always important subject of prices 
there are no indications which presage a weakening of 
the market. Everything is stiff at present, and there is 
a strong and steady demand for all manner of hard- 
woods. Plain oak is very scarce and poplar is scarce and 
high. 

N.E. Holden, of N. E. Holden & Co., Danville, Ill., has 
been in the city making purchases of local dealers during 
the past week. 

Mr. McDewell, of Davenport, Peters & Co., Boston, is 
one of the eastern buyers in the city. 

It is stated that one of the biggest lumber deals made 
in east Tennessee in years will go through shortly. G. 
C. Robertson, representing eastern capitalists, accom- 
panied by E. G. Willingham, a well known lumberman 
of Chattanooga, has been making an inspection of sev- 
eral large areas of timber land in that section, and the 
information is that the deal will be consummated. 

The Sample Lumber Company, with mills at Hollins, 
Ala., has removed its headquarters to Birmingham, 
Ala., with John L. Kaul, the president and treasurer of 
the company, in charge. 

The lumber business is reported booming in Dickson 
county, just south of Nashville. Swift & Althauser are 
operating a mill near Cumberland furnace and have cut 
within the past year 2,000,000 feet of poplar, oak and 
hickory, and have 3,000,000 feet more to cut. 

An important article of export from Tennessee is wal- 
nut stumps. There are lots of them in the state, and 
they are being dug up and shipped to the veneer mills 
over the country. 

The value set on hardwood lumber in some parts of the 
state is aptly shown by the way in which it is treated at 
Goodrich, Hickman county. It is burned into charcoal, 
and in this form used as fuel in an iron furnace, a very 
fine quality of charcoal pig iron being produced. Wood 
alcohol is the by-product. It seems a sacrilege to burn 
up good timber in that manner. 

A big lumber deal has been closed near Bristol, Sul- 
livan county. A 5,000-acre timber tract on the south 
side of the Holston mountains has been sold by the Mor- 
ton-Lewis-Wiley Lumber Company to the Shaefer heirs, 
of Pennsylvania. ‘Two miles of railroad will be built to 
make the property accessible. 

The insulating pin factory at Lewisburg uses a con- 
siderable quantity of black locust, catalpa and mulberry. 
These pins are bought in large quantities by the tele- 
mong companies at Louisville, Nashville and New Or- 
eans. 

Local dealers will profit by the interest taken in golf. 
A number of inquiries have recently been made for wood 
to turn into golf sticks and much of the wood used for 
ni purpose, dogwood and persimmon, grows in this sec- 

ion. 

Lee Clark, of the Albany Milling Company, Albany, 
_ was in the city recently and sold a large lot of red 
cedar. 

A. D. Foreman, of J. A. Foreman & Son, Sylvia, Tenn., — 
which firm makes a very fine quality of quartered oak 
—* was in the city recently and reports business 
good. 





IN THE KENTUCKY POPLAR REGION. 


VALLEY VIEW, Ky., March 26.—We have had another 
big log tide in the Kentucky river here and the mills 
at this place and also at High Bridge, below here, are 
getting a large supply of logs. 

The Roy & Soper Company, of Nicholasville, has tested 
its new mill recently erected at that point and will 
begin running with a full force at once. The company 
is well pleased with the start made by the mill. 

M. B. Farrin, of Cincinnati, president of the South- 
ern Lumber Company, of this place, was here last week 
looking after the company’s interests. 

EK. C. Bradley, of the C. H. Foote Lumber Company, 
Cleveland, O., was in Valley View on business last week. 
He went from here to Willard, Ky., where the com- 
pany’s mills are located. 





HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Levi Field, one of the partners of Snodgrass & Field, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., was seriously injured by a fall from 
a high trestle in his mill yard in that city a few days 
ago. As Mr. Field was walking along the track, some 
of the workmen allowed a car loaded with lumber to 
escape, and as the track sloped down from the mill to 
its terminus the car plunged forward, striking Mr. Field 
and knocking him off the trestle, causing him to fall 
eighteen feet onto a pile of slabs, breaking two ribs and 
inflicting a deep gash in the forehead. Mr. Field was 
removed to his home in an unconscious condition. 


A saw mill for cutting oak lumber was recently com- 
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pleted by E. D. Chapman, of Knoxville, Tenn., who died 
a few days ago. 

E. Sondheimer & Co., the well known Chicago whole- 
sale hardwood dealers, have recently purchased not far 
from 20,000,000 feet of northern and southern hardwoods 
of this year’s cut, for delivery the coming summer and 
fall. The firm had made some considerable purchases 
before this and will have one of the largest and best 
assorted stocks this season of any firm in the trade. Max 
Sondheimer, manager of the firm, who recently returned 
from a short outing at French Lick, Ind., reports trade 
first class, the firm’s March shipments far exceeding 
those for any previous month since they have been in 
business. 





Association News. 


[Meeting of the Atlantic Coast Cypress Association. 


At the Windsor hotel, at Jacksonville, Fla., on Wednes- 
day, March 21, as briefly recounted in last week’s Lum- 
berman, was held the regular bi-monthly meeting of the 
Atlantic Coast Cypress Association. 

Early in the year some of the leading spirits in 
cypress production in the states of North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida conceived the idea that 
much good to the interest might be accomplished by the 
organization of the Atlantic coast cypress manufactur- 
ers into an association. A meeting was called at Savan- 
nah, which was soon followed by a second one. The 
result was the formation of a harmonious organization 
under the above title, working under a constitution 
and by-laws, providing simply for the exchange of infor- 
mation, experience and advice concerning the best inter- 
ests of the trade. In no sense has any price combina- 
tion been attempted or projected. The officers of the 
association are as follows: 





President—H. A. Batchelor, of Panasoffkee, Fla. 

Vice-President—H, H. Gardner, of Georgetown, S. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer—I’. R. Seeley, of Ferguson, 8S. C. 

On Wednesday morning many of the delegates to the 
meeting took carriages and drove to the plant of the 
Cummer Lumber Company. The Messrs. Cummer 
extended every facility to the visitors that they might 
be enabled to see all the details of the monster and 
splendid saw and planing mill operation. While the 
plant is entirely devoted to yellow pine production, its 
survey induced the highest encomiums from the cypress 
veople. 

' the business session of the association was called to 
order at 2 p. m. by the president, there being present: 

H. A. Batchelor, Batchelor Cypress Co., Panasoffkee, Fla. 

H. H. Gardner, Gardner & Lacey Lumber Co., George- 
town, 8S. C. 

F B. Gardner, Gardner & Lacey Lumber Co., George- 

F, Pa Seeley, Santee River Cypress Lumber Co., Fergu- 
son, 8. C. 

J. Sam Wright, Butters Lumber Co., Boardman, N. C. 

— H. P. Smart, Vale Royal Manufacturing Co., Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

yey Smart, Vale Royal Manufacturing Co., Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

A. EK. Wilson, Wilson Cypress Co., Palatka, Fla. 
< G. Christopher, Seminole Cypress Lumber Co., Tampa, 

A. L. Taylor, Cypress Lumber Co., Boston, Mass., and 
Apalachicola, Fla. 

I’. C, Stone, Providence, R. I., eastern agent Santee River 
Cypress Lumber Co.* 

H. H. Gibson, the American Lumberman. 

No legislation of any sort was attempted. The meet- 
ing was entirely devoted to a friendly discussion of the 
Atlantic coast cypress situation. It was developed that 
while there was an annual output of well toward 400,- 
000,000 feet of cypress lumber in the United States, of 
which those present and the other members of the 
association represented the production of about 25 per- 
cent, altogether they had on hand less than 6,000,000 
_ of lumber that could be counted even approximately 
ry. 
A monthly stock sheet, showing the holdings of dry 
lumber of each member, was provided for, which the 
secretary was instructed to collate and forward to all 
members, 

Prices were discussed specifically only by comparison 
of recent sales of the several members, and of the rela- 
tive just difference that should be maintained between 
the car trade price and sales made to wholesalers in 
bulk, and shipped by vessel. Car trade prices were 
deemed satisfactory at ruling values, save in the instance 
of finished trim and moldings. 

An earnest plea was made by President Batchelor and 
endorsed by various members urging that no cypress be 
placed on the market until thoroughly dry. It was 
regarded that the shipment of half dry cypress, espe- 
cially to new trade and those unfamiliar with the prod- 
uct, was a serious blunder and meant the discrediting 
of the wood, in place of establishing for it a permanent 
foothold. 

The question of girdling or not girdling was discussed 
at length, as well as the most seasonable time of year 
to girdle. The matter of air drying, steaming and ‘kiln 
drying was gone over at length like the former topic, and 
views were exchanged and experiences recounted. 

rhe meeting was a most interesting and profitable 
one and adjourned to meet at Boardman, N. C., on 
Wednesday, May 16, when the association is to be the 
guest of the Butters Lumber Company. The invitation 
was presented in such a masterly manner by J. Sam 
Wright, that it was most heartily accepted, and it goes 
Without saying that the members will have a reception 
long to be remembered. 

_At the invitation of J. G. Christopher, whose beau- 
tiful villa is situated at Riverside, Jacksonville’s finest 


residence section, the party was dined at his home at 
7 p.m. Mr. and Mrs. Christopher gave the guests an 
example of what a dinner in Florida can produce in 
oysters, fish and game, when aided by exquisite taste 
in selection, preparation and serving. {t was an evening 
of rare enjoyment to all, to which the fine musical 
abilities of Mrs. Christopher and the unqualified taste 
of her husband in wines and cigars contributed no 
small part. 





New Committees of the National Wholesalers. 


New York, March 26.—The following are the com- 
mittees of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. The two most important, of course, are those of 
the bureau of information and of trade relations. Pen- 
dennis White, chairman of the latter, spent all of last 
week in the city, and much of his time was devoted to 
mapping out the plans that had been adopted at the Bal- 
timore convention. The amount of detail called for can 
hardly be realized by those who have not had problems 
of the kind presented to them for solution. 


Managers of the Bureau of Information—T. S. Fassett, 
chairman, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; William Schuette, Sagi- 
naw, Mich.; H. B. Shepard, Boston; Horton Corwin, Jr., 
Edenton, N. C.; C. H. Bond, Oswego, n. Y.; F. C. Rice, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Fire Insurance—E. F. Henson, chairman, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; M. S. Tremain, Buffalo, N. Y.; C. N. Douglas, Albany, 
N. Y.; John L. Roper, Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Wimsatt, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Insurance Board of Insurance Department—-E. F. Henson, 
chairman, Philadelphia, Pa.; Curtis N. Douglas, Albany, 
N. Y.; John J. McKelvey, New York city. 

Marine Insurance—Guy Gray, chairman, Cleveland, O.; 
Alfred Haines, Buffalo, N. Y.; George I’. Craig, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Francis E. Waters, Baltimore, Md.; George Daily, 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Arbitration—Charles M. Betts, chairman, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Nelson Salisbury, Albany, N. Y.; George B. Montgom- 
ery, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. T. Hart, New York city; EB. L. Fisher, 
Cleveland, O.; George H. Boyd, Saginaw, Mich.; E. B. Foss, 
Bay City, Mich. 

Legislation—C. W. Henry, chairman, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Robert W. Higbie, New York city; W. S. Eddy, Saginaw, 
Mich.; Theophilus Tunis, Baltimore, Md.; George Daven- 
port, Boston, Mass. 

Railroads and Transportation—B. M. Price, chairman, 
New York city; C. W. Manning, New York city; R. H. 
Jenks, Cleveland, O.; H. R. Kelsey, Toledo, O.; Charles Hill, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hardwood Inspection—M. M. Wall, chairman, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; A. W. Watrous, Charleston, W. Va.; Richard P. Baer, 
Baltimore, Md.; W. M. Weston, Boston; M. B. Farrin, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Audit and Finance—E. M. Wiley, chairman, New York 
city; Henry Cape, New York city; Edwin H. Coane, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Trade Relations—Pendennis White, North Tonawanda, 
N. Y.; Carl M. Smith, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; R. B. Whee- 
ler, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. B. Millard, Ruuse’s Point, N. Y.; 
Cc. H. Bond, Oswego, N. Y 





An International Shingle Association Formed. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., March 26.—A meeting of New Bruns- 
wick, Quebee and Maine shingle manufacturers was held 
at Riviere du Loup on March 20, and a shingle manu- 
facturers association organized, with Kilgour Shives, of 
Campbellton, N. B., president and F. E. Blackhall, of 
the same town, secretary. 

The gentlemen present at the meeting were: 


J. D. Sowerby, Oak Bay, P. Q. x 

F. EB. Blackhall, manager Mowat estate, Campbellton, N. B. 

George Bercube, Notre Dame du Lac, P. Q. 

John Mullin, Fort Kent Milling Company, Fort Kent, Me. 

Duncan Sinclair, Fort Kent, Me. 

T. H.Phair, Presque Isle, Me. 

oO. L. Stadig, Jones & Stadig, St. Francis, Me. 

Cc. V. Carleton, Rimouski Lumber Company, Rimouski, 
Quebec. 

J. A. Morrison, Fredericton, N. B. 

W. B. Hayes, Gray & Lawrence Company, River Charlo, 
N. B. 
Donald Fraser, Donald Fraser & Sons, Fredericton, N. B. 
Cc. B, Champion, C. B. Champion & Sons, Campbellton, 

B 


_— Crockett, Kennedy Island Mill Company, Riviere 
du Loup, P. Q. 

Kilgour Shives, Campbellton, N. B. 

A. E. Alexander, Campbellton, N. B. 

Besides the above, other manufacturers expressed their 
views by letter, or had authorized some one in attend- 
ance to speak for them. 

The chief matters discussed were prices and commis- 
sions. ‘The following schedule of prices was adopted, 
being an advance on former rates, and to go into effect 
on April 1: Extras, $3.25; clears, $2.85; 2nd clears, 
$2.35; clear whites, $2.25, and extra No. 1, $1.85. These 
prices are based on Boston rate of freight. An effort 
will be made at a later meeting to work the rates up to 
a basis of $3.50 for extras. That meeting will be held 
on April 18. 

With regard to commissions, the New England agents 
have heretofore charged 5 percent on gross amount of 
sales. The association has decided that hereafter it will 
pay commission only on the net amount, after deducting 
freight and in the case of Canadian shingles the duty 
also. If the commission men object to the change, the 
association will secure new selling agents. 

A constitution and by-laws for the association will be 
submitted at the next meeting and invitations are being 
sent out to all the shingle makers in New Brunswick, 
Quebec and Maine to attend and unite. It is expected 
the response will be general, but in any case enough 
have united to ensure success and the advance in prices. 
It is stated that the stock of shingles in the provinces 
and Maine is small, as few were carried over and the 
winter cut of the mills limited. It is only a few years 
since the shingle trade hereabouts was utterly demoral- 
ized, and prices dwindled at one time almost below the 
actual cost of production. The outlook is now healthy 
and the promoters of the association feel that a united 
effort to prevent ruinous competition will be productive 
of benefit to all concerned. The April meeting will also 
be held at Riviere du Loup. 


The Ohio Field. 


THE OHIO RIVER DISTRICT. 


CINCINNATI, O., March 28.—The views of the trade, as 
gathered today, seem to indicate that on the whole 
business is not quite as good this week as it was last, 
though nobody was prepared to say that it was not 
extremely vigorous and even pushing as compared with 
the corresponding date of many previous seasons. 

B. A. Kipp, of B. A. Kipp & Co., said there were slight 
symptoms of decrease. He believed that some conces- 
sions had been made in prices in some quarters and that 
buyers were as a rule following a hand-to-mouth policy 
of purchasing only as necessity dictated. On the other 
hand, the lumber was practically all in the hands of 
persons abundantly able to hold it indefinitely, and there- 
fore the prospect of continued or marked concessions was 
exceedingly dubious. He was inclined to think that while 
the high water mark had possibly been reached in 
regard to most woods, still there would be little if any 
change from that mark for many months to come. In 
fact, under the most favorable conditions of roads, etc., 
there would be no perceptible influx of lumber of any 
kind inside of sixty days. 

President W. A. Bennett, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, said today that the indications were 
that everybody was coming to the meeting of the associa- 
tion in May. He was in Memphis a few days ago and 
was informed that a carload of lumbermen would come 
from that city. 

G. R. Stuntz, of the E. D. Albro Company, reports 
business as strictly of the “boom” order—about as good 
as it could possibly be. 

The affairs of the old Builders’ Exchange were finally 
wound up today and at a directors’ meeting it was 
announced that all debts of the old organization had 
been paid, a balance of $47.33 being left on hand. This, 
by unanimous consent, was presented to George L. 
Utter, who with Charles W. Ireland and Charles H. 
Townley, had served as board of trustees in winding 
up the affairs of the exchange. Mr. Utter had attended 
to all the active work of the committee and this testi- 
monial was offered by way of appreciation of his able 
efforts. The old exchange has been succeeded by the 
Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, which bids fair to ful- 
fill the objects for which it was organized. The officers 
are: President, C. H. Townley; vice-president, B. H. 
Busee; secretary, George Heitbrink; treasurer, William 
J. Tanner. J. M. Blair, George E. Mason and William 
Mitchell, with the above, constitute the board of direct- 
ors. 








FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O., March 26.—It is indeed a pleasure 
.to write of last week’s trade, and of the better and 
more buoyant feeling among all of our dealers. Orders 
have been quite freely placed for shipment at once, and 
the change from a quiet, inactive and indifferent attitude 
which for a time prevailed in all the yards is very 
marked. 

The belief a short time ago that,navigation was sure 
to open early and that much of the old stock now on 
hand would still be unsold has changed decidedly. 
Already stock swapping is freely indulged in and unless 
weather conditions change materia!ly at the head of the 
lakes navigation will open no earlier this season than 
last. However, as to this it is entirely problematic, but 
the chances at present are largely in favor of a late 
opening. There is more ice in the upper lakes than 
at this time last year. 

Already lumber shippers are offering $3 for the season 
from the head of Lake Superior to Lake Erie ports. 
This, with the increased demand for lumber, has given 
all our dealers new courage, and the belief now prevails 
that all of the yards will be ready for new, lumber as 
soon as it can be brought forward. 

The lumber business of Cleveland is owned and con- 
trolled almost exclusively by young, energetic, intelligent 
men, who are ever alert to the situation and are never 
known to be caught napping; so that whatever the cir- 
cumstances may be they are always found in the front 
line. Their yards are kept in complete condition, and 
their mills equipped throughout with the most modern 
and up-to-date machinery. In fact we believe there is 
no place where all in all the lumber trade is more sys- 
tematically and thoroughly conducted than here. 

Cleveland is called a wholesale market, and from its 
geographical position, with its great railroad and canal 
facilities, rightly so-called, yet there is without doubt 
no city in the United States so good a retail market 
as is Cleveland, from the fact (which may not be gener- 
ally known) that there is no other city almost completely 
built of wood. 





NEW PATENTS. 


The following United States patents were issued dur- 
ing March: 

No. 645,607—Sawing machine, to C. E. Snadstrom, Chi- 
cago. 

No. 11,813—-Reissue of original patent for apparatus for 
separating and cleaning pulp for paper-making, to Fred C. 
Michaelis, Ballston, N. Y. 


No. 646,373—Saw, to D. Phillips, Arlington, Vt. 

No. 646,137—-Saw and adjustable squure combined, to J. 
E. Spatz, Detroit, Mich. 

No. 646,159—Saw-setting apparatus, to 8S. R. Robinson, 
Antrim, N. H. 





The shipments of timber and lumber from Darien, 
Ga., to European ports last week aggregated 3,124,173 
feet, valued at $42,576. 
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Obituary. 


Capt. James [1. Paine. 

Capt. James M. Paine, of Minneapolis, Minn., died 
Friday, March 23, at Cooper Sanitarium, Atlanta, Ga. 
He had been ailing for five months with acute Bright’s 
disease. He had hoped that a sojourn at his winter resi- 
dence at Cocoa, Fla., would be of benefit, but not improv- 
ing, he started north a week before his death. Growing 
worse, on arriving at Atlanta he was taken to the 
Cooper Sanitarium, where he died. At his death-bed 
were Mrs. F. A. Williams, of West Newton, Mass., and 
Miss Cordelia Paine, daughters, and his son, Asa Paine, 
of Minneapolis, and wife. 

Capt. Paine’s death was rendered all the more sad 
by the fact that his wife and daughter Ellen were not 
able to be at his bedside or to attend his funeral, owing 
to the daughter being seriously ill at a sanitarium at 
Merritt, Fla., and her mother was unable to leave her. 

Capt. Payne was one of the pioncer lumbermen of 
Minnesota and had much to do with the development 
of the lumber industry in that state. He was a native 
of North Anson, Me., where he was born in 1833. His 
father was a lumberman. Coming west in 1856, he 
located at St. Paul, Minn., where he became associated 
with Parker Paine, an uncle, in the banking business, 
they being the first bankers in the then territory of 
Minnesota. For some years he engaged in logging and 
buying timber lands, and when the civil war broke out 
he organized company A, mounted rangers, of which he 
was captain, for the defense of the settlers of the 
Minnesota valley against the depredations of the Indians, 
who took advantage of the absence of the soldiers on the 
battlefields of the south to kill and pillage whenever 
the opportunity afforded. 

Soon after the close of the war, in 1868, Capt. Paine 
built a saw mill at Oneota, now a suburb of Duluth, 
where he sawed most of the timbers used in the con- 
struction of the St. Paul & Duluth railroad, which was 
then being built south from Duluth to the twin cities. 
Two years later Capt. Payne built a saw mill at Carl- 
ton, Minn., on the St. Paul & Duluth railroad, twenty- 
five miles south of Duluth, at which point he continued 
to manufacture lumber until a year ago, when the tim- 
ber was all cut out. Of late years the operations were 
conducted by his son, Asa Paine, now engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business in Minneapolis. For the 
past twenty years Capt. Paine resided with his family 
in Minneapolis and for some time past has spent much 
of his time traveling in the south, and at his winter 
residence at Cocoa, Fla. He was heavily interested in 
Miuneapolis real estate and business blocks and had 
great faith in the future of the city. 

Simple but beautiful services were held over the 
remains at the home of his son, in Minneapolis, last 
‘Tuesday afternoon. Many of the old settlers of the 
city were in attendance, and a special car attached to 
the St. Paul & Duluth train brought over sixty old 
friends of the deceased from his former home at Carlton 
to pay their last respects to one whom they had loved 
in life. Rev. James M. Paige, pastor of the McNair 
Memorial church, at Carlton, officiated. The pall-bearers 
were business and financial associates of the deceased, 
including A. T. Ankeny, F. A. Chamberlain, O. B. King, 
John H. Thompson, John A. Schlener and Ben Smith, 
Minneapolis, and H. Oldenburg, Carlton. The hon- 
orary pall-bearers were Gen. Grant, Judge William 
Lochren, of the United States circuit court, Henry Car- 
penter, O. W. Firkins and W. P. Roberts. The interment 
was at Lakewood cemetery, Minneapolis. 








William S. Doig. 


The mechanical interests of the United States, and 
particularly those which relate to the woodworking 
industry, experienced a distinct and painful loss in the 
death of William 8. Doig, on March 20. He died at his 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y., in his fifty-first year. His 
death was due to Bright’s disease of some years’ stand- 
ing, aggravated by tireless devotion to rapidly growing 
business interests which led to too great a strain upon 
his nervous system. 

He was most widely known as a manufacturer of 
box making machinery, but he was more than a manu- 
facturer, for he was a great inventor and by his novel 
and practical ideas almost revolutionized the box mak- 
ing industry of the country. His career stamped him 
as the most progressive and practical inventor in his 
line in the United States, and the results of his genius 
are especially to be seen in most of the practical box 
nailing machines of the present time. Starting in a 
small way at the present location of the Doig shops, 54 
Franklin street, Brooklyn, N. Y., the business increased 
steadily and additions were rapidly made in the size and 
capacity of the establishment until at the present time 
the business is undoubtedly the largest of its kind in 
the world. 

Mr. Doig was an old resident of Brooklyn, where he 
was prominent in Masonic circles and had a host of 
friends, attracted by his genial disposition and his 
sterling qualities. He was a man of marked energy 
and integrity and was as popular with the trade with 
which he was so prominently identified as with his social 
acquaintances and friends, 





Leonard A. Clark. 


Leonard A. Clark died at his home in Saginaw, Mich., 
on Friday, March 23, after an illness of about three 


weeks’ duration. Deceased was born in Canada in 1838, 
while his parents, who were natives of Vermont, were 
temporarily located there. When a child he removed to 
Yates county, New York, where his early years were 
passed. In 1865 he came to Saginaw and was for many 
years engaged in the lumber and banking business, 
accumulating a handsome fortune. About ten years ago 
he retired from active business pursuits. He was widely 
known and highly esteemed. He leaves a wife and no 
children. 


Philetus Sawyer. 


One of the great lumbermen of the northwest, and a 
man even more famous in political than in business cir- 
cles, passed away on Thursday of this week in the death 
of ex-Senator Philetus Sawyer, which occurred at his 
home in Oshkosh, Wis. 

Philetus Sawyer was born in Rutland, Vt., September 
22, 1816. His father was a blacksmith and farmer, and 
at the early age of fourteen the son began the work of 
life at the wage of $6 a month. By the time he was 
seventeen years old he decided to be his own master and 
borrowing $100 purchased from his father his time. 
Before his majority had been reached he repaid the 
amount from his earnings as a saw mill hand and had 
managed to spend two terms in school. He then began 
operating the mill in which he had been employed, but by 
1847, out of this little business and with the aid of hard 
work and constant economy, he had been able to accum- 
ulate only $2,200. With this capital he came west and 
settled on a farm in Fond du Lac county, Wisconsin. 
The farm did not prove as remunerative, however, as he 
had hoped, and in 1849 he removed to Algoma, now a 
part of Oshkosh, Wis., and began a lumber business. He 
first operated by the thousand and then leased a mill at 
Algoma until 1853, when he formed a partnership with 
a Fond du Lac firm and purchased the mill, rebuilt it 
and entered on lumber manufacturing operations on a 
larger scale. In 1856, the firm became Brand & Sawyer. 

In 1862 Mr. Sawyer purchased his partner’s interest 
and in the following year his son, Edgar P. Sawyer, was 
made a partner and the firm of P. Sawyer & Son became 
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one of the prominent lumber concerns of the country. 
As prosperity attended them much of their surplus was 
invested in timber lands, which proved the basis of Mr. 
Sawyer’s wealth. 

As early as 1857 he became interested in politics and 
was elected to the Wisconsin legislatifre. In 1863-4 he 
was mayor of Oshkosh and in later years he was 
elected to congress, continuing a member of the house 
of representatives for ten years, when he declined re-elec- 
tion. In 1881 Mr. Sawyer was honored by election to the 
United States senate and was re-elected without opposi- 
tion in 1887, thus serving twelve years, during which 
time he occupied some important chairmanships. He 
became recognized as one of the national leaders of the 
republican party. As such his name was familiar all 
over the country, deriving his influence not from forensic 
prominence but from his abilities as an organizer and 
executive. 

In 1878 Mr. Sawyer, in company with W. O. Goodman, 
James B. Goodman and Edgar P. Sawyer, organized at 
Chicago the Sawyer-Goodman Company, with mills at 
Menekaunee, Wis. This company conducted extensive 
wholesale yards at Chicago until 1896, after which it 
confined its operations to manufacturing. 

Besides being a lumberman Mr. Sawyer had other 
large and varied business interests. Perhaps few remem- 
ber that he has been heavily interested in railroad 
enterprises. In 1876 the West Wisconsin railroad, 
Tomah to Hudson, became financially embarrassed, when 
Mr. Sawyer and some Chicago and New York capitalists 
purchased the road, and later acquired the North Wis- 
consin railway, of which Mr. Sawyer was made president. 
Then was also secured the St. Paul & Sioux City, and all 
of them were consolidated into the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, of which Mr. Sawyer was vice- 
president, a director and a member of the executive com- 
mittee until 1883, when he severed his connection with it. 


Mr. Sawyer has for many years been heavily inter- 
ested in banking, and was one of the organizers of the 
First National Bank, of Oshkosh. His interests—log- 
ging companies and other corporations—were also 
numerous and varied. 

In 1841 Mr. Sawyer, then still in the east, was mar- 
ried to Melvina M. Hadley, and in December, 1842, was 
born Edgar P. Sawyer, who since 1863 has been his 
father’s partner. Four other children were born to him, 
among them being Mrs. W. O. Goodman, of Chicago, 
Mrs. Sawyer died in 1888, and three children, a son and 
two daughters, are his heirs. 

Mr. Sawyer’s was a strong character, and in spite of 
his years continued to his death to be an active figure 
in business and retained in no small measure the 
influence that was once almost predominant in the public 
affairs of Wisconsin. 





R. licBurnie. 


Rudolph McBurnie, for many years superintendent of 
the Laird-Norton Company, Winona, Minn., died at the 
hospital in that city on Sunday morning, March 25, of 
appendicitis, rot: go ge with gall stones and heart fail- 
ure. The funeral took place from the family residence 
on Wednesday afternoon, March 28, the interment being 
made in Woodlawn cemetery. 

Mr. McBurnie was born in the city of Pittsburg on the 
27th day of January, 1851. His parents were Theophilus 
and Sue McBurnie. The subject of this sketch was edu- 
cated in Cincinnati, O., attending a private school and 
an academy at that place. He was for some time in the 
mercantile business at Wheeling, W. Va., and for a short 
time was with the Dodsons, extensive coal dealers at 
Bethlehem, Pa. In 1883 he came to Winona and resided 
there ever since, holding the position above noted with 
the Laird-Norton Company. On November 16, 1881, he 
was married to Isabella Jane Norton, the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. James L. Norton, of Winona. Two chil- 
dren, Edith and Helen, were born of this marriage. 

Mr. McBurnie’s duties were the superintendency of 
the mill, yards, boat and towing business, with every 
detail of which he was thoroughly familiar. With such 
ability did he fill his position that lumbermen all along 
the upper Mississippi and St. Croix are asking, “Who 
will fill his place?” In addition to his business duties he 
was closely associated with church work, and was an 
earnest, christian man. He was respected and esteemed 
by all who knew him—his business associates, the large 
number of laboring men with whom he came in daily 
contact, and especially the young men of the city, who 
knew him as their friend and guide. The lumbermen of 
the northwest will learn with deep regret of his death 
and will extend their sincerest sympathy to his grief- 
stricken family. “There was, there is, no manlier man.” 





Henry B. Evans. 


Henry B. Evans, who more than twenty years ago 
amassed a fortune in the lumber business in Chicago, 
died on March 22 at Fort Meade, Fla., where he had 
been spending the winter. Mr. Evans retired from 
active business many years ago. 





Egbert P. Sartell. 


Egbert P. Sartell, manager of the Sartell Lumber & 
Supply Company, of St. Cloud, Minn., committed suicide 
while temporarily insane in that city a few days ago. 
Mr. Sartell was formerly a member of the firm of Sartell 
Bros., and was very well known in that locality. He 
leaves a wife and two grown daughters. 





Joseph B. Steell. 


The death is announced of Joseph H. Steell, president 
of the Allegheny Company, of Scranton, Pa. 





H. B. Maynard. 


Hosea B. Maynard, the famous Penobscot river bat- 
teau builder, died at his home in Bangor, Me., on March 
24, aged 68 years. For over thirty years Mr. Maynard 
carried on a boat shop in Bangor, and turned out hun- 
dreds of the best batteaux ever built in Maine or any- 
where else. His batteaux were famous both for strength 
and for speed, and some of the greatest races of the 
lumbermen at Bangor and elsewhere in the past thirty 
years were rowed in Maynard boats. 





CASUALTIES. 


The power house of the plant of C. D. White, at Leeds, 
Me., was destroyed by fire recently. 

The Bachman & Forry planing mill at Columbia, Pa., 
was burned on March 27. Loss reported at $75,000; 
uninsured. 


A dry kiln at the plant of W. W. Carre & Co., New 
Orleans, La., was burned a few days ago, resulted in a 
loss of $3,000; fully insured. 

The dry kiln of the Fenwood Lumber Company, at 
Fenwood, Wis., was destroyed by fire last week. Loss 
estimated at $2,000; insurance of $1,000. 

The saw mill of the Shiocton Lumber Company, at 
Shiocton, Wis., was burned March 21. The engine and 
boiler were saved. Loss, over insurance, $1,000. . 

A recent blaze destroyed the shingle mill of L. G. 
Nichols, at Plaquemine, La., with 40,000 shingles. [oss 
estimated at $16,000, with insurance of $8,000. 

The plant of the Ayers Lumber Company, at Redkey, 
Ind., was burned March 24. Loss estimated at $35,000, 
with insurance of $13,000. 
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H. C. Walker, one of John A. Gauger & Co.’s road rep- 
resentatives, spent a few days at headquarters in Chi- 
cago this week. 

Arthur Gourley, the well known Chicago wholesale 
lumberman, is taking a pleasure trip in the south and 
is at present at Asheville, N. C. 

George W. Schwartz, of the Vandalia line, with head- 
quarters in St. Louis, Mo., was in the city on Wednesday 
of this week, accompanied by Mrs. Schwartz. 


Charles F. Curtis, head of the great sash and door 
manufacturing establishment of Curtis Bros. & Co., Clin- 
ton, Ia., was in town last Tuesday on business. 

Ed H. Lewis, of Lewis & Crane, Seattle, Wash., who 
visited in the city about ten days on his way from an 
extended visit east, left for the west homeward bound 
on Tuesday last. 

Charles H. Johnson, western manager of the North- 
ampton Emery Wheel Company, 20 South Canal street, 
this city, reports business in his line good for the season 
outside of districts affected by the strike. 


Our old friend, E. C. Houston, of Tekamah, Neb., the 
proprietor of the famous “One Horse Lumber Yard,” is 
extensively engaged in the sheep business as well as 
lumber. A recent issue of the Tekamah Journal devotes 
a finely illustrated article to his sheep ranch. 

E. F. Dodge, managing partner of the hardwood firm 
of P. G. Dodge & Co., Lumber and Twenty-second streets, 
this city, reports a fine demand for his firm’s specialties, 
poplar and oak. Mr. Dodge states that dry poplar is 
exceptionally scarce and shows great strength in prices. 

A. P. Smith, formerly the manager of the Morgan 
Company’s Chicago house, but now connected with the 
Cream City Sash & Door Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
was a Chicago visitor this week. He circulated around 
among the sash and door houses on Tuesday, talking shop 
with his former associates. 


Among the notable lumbermen at the St. James, 
Jacksonville, Fla., last week were Frederick Weyer- 
haeuser and Rudolph Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, Minn.; 
J. W. Barnett and Harry J. Hollister (of the Cummer 
Lumber Company), of Grand Rapids, Mich., and John 
Foley, of Foley Bros., St. Paul, Minn. 

J. H. Dickenson, engineer of the Lidgerwood Manu- 
facturing Company, of New York, whose office is at 
Atlanta, Ga., was at Jacksonville, Fla., last week. Mr. 
Dickenson reports a very active trade in the skidding 
and log hauling appliances made by his company in 
both the cypress and yellow pine fields of the south. 


J. O. Nessen, of the firm of J. O. Nessen & Co., 
Manistee, Mich., well known manufacturers and whole- 
salers of lumber, was in the city Monday of this week. 
Mr. Nessen says that prices on rough maple are holding 
up well and as that wood has advanced less in propor- 
tion than most other hardwoods there is no apprehen- 
sion that it will not maintain firm figures. 

Louis Hutt, the well known planing mill operator 
doing business at Canal and Twenty-second streets, Chi- 
cago, has applied for an injunction to prevent the city 
officials from taking possession of a triangular piece of 
ground at the entrance to the Hutt lumber yards and 
occupied by that concern. The city claims title to the 
property on the ground of condemnation proceedings in 
the courts several years ago. 

K. E. Goodlander, secretary of the Goodlander-Robert- 
son Lumber Company, of Memphis, Tenn., was in Chi- 
cago last week Saturday. He said that there is no par- 
ticular change in the hardwood situation. The demand 
is excellent and the supply of dry lumber in almost all 
varieties is very limited and the apparent weakness in 
two or three markets is not reflected through the coun- 
try generally. 

Henry Strong, who for some time past has been in the 
lumber business at Wausau, Wis., passed through Chi- 
cago on Monday on his way to Kansas City, where he 
will be located hereafter, representing in the Kansas 
City territory the Foster-Munger Company, sash and 
door wholesaler and manufacturer of Chicago. Mr. 
Strong is well known in Kansas, as he was some years 
ago engaged in business at Topeka. 


Last Tuesday morning a Lumberman representative 
ran against Wagstaff, of Oshkosh, who was standing on 
the corner of Dearborn and Van Buren streets trying to 
count the number of stories in the Monadnock build- 
ing. That is a habit of which Wagstaff cannot break 
himself, though on this occasion he claimed to be simply 
waiting for a Twelfth street car to take him out on the 
west side where a big order was in hiding. 

T. K. Edwards, lumber agent of the Illinois Central 
railroad, returned on Thursday from a four weeks’ trip 
south. During his absence Mr. Edwards visited the mill 
points along his company’s line of road, and he reports 
all of them well filled with orders. Mr. Edwards 
announces his intention of sticking to Chicago for some 
time to come, and may be found by his friends at 99 
Adams street with a fresh supply of information regard- 
ing lumber supplies along the Illinois Central in general 
and tupelo gum in particular. 





D. B. Stevens and son, of the Stevens Lumber 
Company, Rhinelander, Wis., were callers at the Lum- 
berman office on Saturday last. Mr. Stevens, the elder, 
had just returned from southern California, where he 
has been since the first of the year. Speaking of the 
situation in that section he says that southern Cali- 
fornia is threatened with another drought this season, 
although there has been plenty of rain in the northern 
section of the state. During his absence Mr. Stevens 
kept in close touch with the lumber situation in this 
section, and expressed himself as being satisfied that 
there is no chance for a break in white pine prices. 


C. A. Schenck, Ph.D., forester at the Biltmore estate, 
Biltmore, N. C., sails this week for Germany, for a two 
months’ term of service in his old regiment, the Hes- 
sian Guard Artillery corps, in which he served during 
1891-2, and in which he now holds a lieutenant’s com- 
mission. The American Lumberman understands, how- 
ever, that his term of actual service will be merely 
nominal, hardly more than sufficient to renew old 
acquaintances, before he will be relieved and will then 
conduct a party of American forestry students through 
the forest reserves of Germany. This trip it is expected 
will occupy four to six weeks, after which he expects 
to return and resume his care of forestry affairs for 
G. W. Vanderbilt. 


C. L. Cross, 910 Monadnock building, this city, who 
represents the Chicago and adjacent territory for the 
Southern Cypress Company, Limited, of New Orleans, 
returned this week from a two weeks’ trip among the 
cypress mills in the gulf district. Mr. Cross says that 
he was surprised at the scarcity of stock and firmness 
ef prices. He says that recently manufacturers have 
been compelled to turn down several large orders for 
barge loads at list prices, and that in some instances 
prices above the list were being asked and paid. He 
reported an excellent demand for sash and door stock, 
as well as for tank lumber, and believes that there is 
more solidity to the cypress market than to that for 
any other southern wood. Dry cypress is at a premium 
and in Mr. Cross’s opinion bids fair to remain so. 





Harry R. Kilpatrick. 
In the spring of 1890 a bright-looking lad of fourteen, 
wearing knee breeches, applied to C. J. Carter, of Kan- 
sas City, for a position as office boy. He said he was 
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attending school, but was selling the evening papers 
after school hours, and was anxious to get work at some- 
thing where he could learn a business. Liking the boy’s 
appearance, Mr. Carter arranged with him to continue 
in school, and to come to the office after school hours 
and assist in copying the mail, indexing letter books 
and work of that kind. He accomplished this work so 
thoroughly that Mr. Carter soon discovered there was 
even more in him that he had expected. When the sum- 
mer vacation came on he put in full time, but when 
school began in the fall Mr. Carter so arranged the 
boy’s office duties that he could attend school and keep 
up his work also, he being then in the high school, 
which closed at one o’clock. 

This was the start made by Harry R. Kilpatrick, 
who has recently been made secretary of the C. J. Car- 
ter Lumber Company, of Kansas City, one of the lead- 
ing producers and wholesalers of yellow pine lumber in 
this section. After two years more of schooling and 
office work, Harry was sent to the mills to learn what he 
could there, and at the age of seventeen he was allowed 
to try his hand at selling lumber. His first sales were 
to Kansas City dealers who knew him, and then he made 
short trips on the road. He was so successful that the 
next year he was put on the road regularly, which posi- 
tion he occupied about four years, traveling principally 
in Missouri. It is safe to say that no lumber salesman 
ever had more or warmer friends in his territory, and 
when in the summer of 1898 the business of the com- 


pany had grown to such an extent that Mr. Carter (who 
devotes much of his time to the two mills of the com- 
pany at Doniphan, Mo., and Draughon, Ark.) required 
an assistant, Harry was called in and put in charge of 
the traveling men and sales generally. With his thor- 
ough business training, and his courteous treatment of 
all with whom he has business relations, he is eminently 
fitted for the position he occupies, and his recent elec- 
tion to the secretaryship of the company with which 
he has grown up, is only a fitting recognition of his 
ability and character. Such is the history as far as 
it can be written, of the subject of this sketch, but all 
who know him look for a bright future for Harry Kil- 
patrick. 





Improved Postal Facilities for the Lumbermen. 


Superintendent Julius F. Jabin, of the Pilsen branch 
postal station, Blue Island avenue and Eighteenth street, 
the territory covered by which includes the Twenty-sec- 
ond street lumber district, has recently undertaken to 
improve the postal facilities of his district by suggest- 
ing the adoption of the automobile in carrying mail back 
and forth between the general post office and his station. 
Superintendent Jabin has done much in the past to im- 
prove the efficiency of his station in collecting and dis- 
patching mails. ‘This latest proposition, if successful, 
will be one of the most important improvements that has 
yet been inaugurated, and should the venture itself prove 
practicable it will be the first time an automobile has 
been used for mail carriage in any city in the west. In 
furtherance of the plan, Superintendent Jabin addressed 
the following letter to the assistant general superintend- 
ent at the general post office in this city: 

PILSEN SraTiIon, Cuicaco, March 20.—Col. Leroy T. 
Steward, Asst. Genl. Supt.—Dear Sir: ‘The great lumber 
and manufacturing district is daily getting more important 
and is certainly entitled to the very best mail service pos- 
sible. As there is no chance at present of operating to ad- 
vantage a street railway post office line cn Blue Island ave- 
nue, I beg leave to recommend that, with the exception of the 
first and the midnight dispatches of the day, the automobile 
be used to carry the mails from the general office and Union 
station to this station and vice versa. 

The distance covered via Jackson and Ashland boulevards 
is exactly four miles, while via Jackson boulevard and Blue 
Island avenue it is three and one-tenth miles. I am advised 
that the trip, including the time for loading and unloading 
and a stop at the Union station, can easily be made in thirty 
minutes, the round trip in one hour. As our present con- 
veyance, a wagon, requires fifty minutes each way it would 
mean a 40 percent reduction in time—certainly a good show- 
ing. With a proper schedule, hourly trips would be suffi- 
cient. This one automobile could replace the two wagons 
and the messenger now required. As it is, this station after 
April 1 will be the only large station served by wagon, and 
it seems our plain duty to give the automobile a trial. Our 
business interests demand it, our people deserve it and I be- 
lieve the conditions favor it. 

Though a portion of our territory was taken off July 1, 
our stamp sales during the past year nevertheless amounted 
to $88,205.14, an increase of 43-5 percent over 1898, 29 2-5 
percent over 1897 and 681-5 percent over 1894. The pieces 
of mail registered last year numbered 11,033. Money orders 
issued and paid numbered 8,182 and amounted in value to 
$108,041.58. Estimated number of pieces of mail handled, 
14,000,000. 

In view of this excellent showing, nothing should be spared 
to reduce the time between Pilsen station and the general 
office. Hoping you will favor this recommendation and be 
able to remove any and all obstacles which may threaten its 
adoption, I am, very respectfully, JuuLius F. —— P 

upt. 

Mr. Jabin submitted this scheme to a number of fead- 
ing lumbermen of the district and also to other leading 
patrons of the office, and has received a hearty indorse- 
ment, and the present administration of fhe post office 
of this city will obtain the substantial appreciation of its 
numerous patrons in the Twenty-second street lumber 
district upon its adoption. 


CREAM CITY NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 26.—A. L. Annes, manager 
of the Curtis & Yale Company, of this city, states that 
the demand for sash and doors has been a little quiet 
for several weeks past, but that during the last few 
days an improvement is noticeable, due undoubtedly 
to the warm weather indicating the approach of spring, 
when building operations will begin. 

Walter S. Paddock, manager of the Cream City Sash 
& Door Company, likewise has no complaint to make of 
trade, which shows signs of a general awakening, pro- 
vided labor troubles do not have too marked an influence 
on building operations in the larger cities. The addi- 
tion to the Cream City Sash & Door Company’s factory, 
which will be used largely for the maple flooring depart- 
ment, is nearing completion. It is three stories high 
and of brick, as is the main factory. 

A. C. Beck, of C. A. Beck & Son, manufacturers of 
boxes and maple flooring, tells the Lumberman repre- 
sentative that the demand for boxes is as good as usual 
at this season. This firm is going more extensively into 
manufacturing maple flooring, in connection with its 
box shook business and is building up a nice trade in 
the flooring line. Its “Superior” maple flooring is tak- 
ing well with the trade. It is made from hardwood 
of an excellent quality, manufactured across the lake in 
Michigan. 

John J. Johnson, of the Johnson Lumber Company, 
this city, returned last week from a visit to mill points 
in northern Michigan and Wisconsin. The Johnson Lum- 
ber Company is making a specialty of factory lumber. 

George H. Wilbur, secretary and treasurer of the 
Wilbur Lumber Company, is spending a vacation of a 
few weeks in the south. 

Frank Pipcorn, manager of the Milwaukee Falls Lime 
Company, reports a good prospect for the lime and 
cement trade this year. The kilns of this company are 
at Milwaukee Falls, just north of Milwaukee. 

Frank N. Snell is now making his headquarters in 
Milwaukee, from which point he is handling several 
stocks, including that of H. Zech & Co., of Ellis Junc- 
tion, Wis. 
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Hoo-Hoo Doings. 
A Chicago Concatination. 


John L. Glaser, Vicegerent Snark for the northern 
district of Illinois, held his first concatenation at Corin- 





thian hall, on the seventeenth floor of the Masonic 
Temple, this city, Saturday evening, March 24. It was 
a pronounced success in every way. Indeed, it could not 


well have been otherwise, owing to the happy combina- 
tion of Hoo-Hoo numbers in which it was involved. One 
naturally expects that there will be nine officers at a 
concatenation, but in this case there were also nine 
candidates, including one honorary life member, while 
the number of those present was thirty-three, including 
the oflicers and candidates. The latter seemed to enjoy 
the initiation about as well as any of the others and 
are now industriously looking about for further victims 
to be utilized at the next concatenation. The initiates 
were as follows: 

PD. S. Pate, president of the D. S. Pate Lumber Company, 
Chicago, honorary life membership. 

Frank (Felloe) Flickinger, Gallion Lumber Company, Gal- 
i ( 
pet Benjamin Cone, American Lumberman, Chicago. 

Louis Ernest Rodgers, American Blower Company, Chi- 
cago, 

Wroderick Adolph Heinrich 
Lumber Company, Chicago. 

Nathan Whitney Watson, Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern railway, Chicago. 

William Andrew Newell, St. Louis Southwestern railway, 
Chicago. 

MWittiam Brownlee Beckman, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

John Peter Fresenius, Mobile & Ohio railway, Chicago. 

The work of the concatenation was conducted under 
the supervision of the following acting officers: 

Snark of the Universe—J. L. Glaser. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—L. EK. Fuller. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—W. H. McClintock. 

Bojum—cC. R. Manter. 

Scrivenoter—George H, Anthony. 

Jabberwock—J. L. Strong. 

Custocation—TFrancis J. Pike. 

Arcanoper—J. A. Wentz. 

Gurdon—J. Oppenheimer. 

The following are the Hoo-Hoo names of those pres- 
ent, in addition to the above officers: 219, 765, 1025, 
4130, 2293, 994, 973, 4689, 2659, 6, 6534, 5903, 1997, 
5898, 4118. 

A light luncheon was served “at all hours,” which, 
together with an ample supply of cigars, served to make 
the entire meeting a session on the roof, and every one 
present voted it to be one of the most enjoyable con- 
catenations ever held in Chicago. 

‘Because of the success of his first venture Vicegerent 
Glaser is already arranging for a second concatenation 
to be held at the Masonic Temple on the evening of 
April 10. Seven applications are now on file and Mr. 
Glaser expects to receive double this number before the 
date set. 

Col. A. D. McLeod, Bojum of the Supreme Nine, and 
Cliff S. Walker, one of the best Juniors that ever did 
work in a concatenation, are expected to be present and 
assist at the initiation on April 10. 


Klapproch, Paepceke-Leicht 





Concatination at Cincinnati. 

A remarkably successful Hoo-Hoo concatenation was 
held at the Burnet house, Cincinnati, on Wednesday 
evening, March 21. As B. A. Kipp, so well known to 
members of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club as caterer 
of the entertainment committee, served in a like capacity 
in arranging for the banquet “on the roof,” it will be 
well understood that absolutely nothing was lacking in 
the way of a spread. The other features were strictly 
in keeping with the high class menu. Snark H. C. 
Shreve was ably assisted in assembling a large and 
prominent class of initiates by J. H. Doppes, of J. B. 
Doppes & Sons. G. R. Stuntz said to the Lumberman 
correspondent that it was one of the biggest things that 
ever happened anywhere, indoors or out. There were 
positively no limitations to its giganticness, so to speak. 
The only wonder was that a town of the size of Cin- 
cinnati could hold such an event semi-periodically. 
Mr. Stuntz, it is probably needless to observe, was one 
of the condidates. The initiates were: 

Isaac Madison Asher, Harold “Ohio River” Robin- 
Samuel Stone Bowman. 
Charles James Hammer. 
John Davis Morgan. 

Ernest William Oesper, jr., 
Allen Barrett Peters, 
Joshua Lathrop Pierson, 
Newbold Le Roy Pierson, 

Among the speakers and other entertainers were: 
Toastmaster, J. A. Porter; Col. A. D. McLeod, of the 
C., H. & D. railroad; C. W. Tomlinson, J. W. Myers 
and G. R. Stuntz. 

The officers were: 

Snark—H. C. Shreve. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—C. W. Tomlinson. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—J. A. Porter. 

Bojum—aA. D. McLeod. 

Scrivenoter—B. I’. Dulweber. 

Jabberwock—S. B. Stansberry. 

Arcanoper—J. H. Doppes. 

Gurdon—W. 8. Klein. 


son, 
Mugene Montgomery Sprague, 
jeorge Rollin Stuntz, 
James Ernest Tuthill, 
=" Harrington Vander- 
cs 





Approaching Concatinations. 


Vicegerent Snark Joe R. Anson will hold a coneate- 
nation at Springfield, Mo., April 5. Jos. E. Culver, of 
Springfield, is the local man in charge, and has shown 
great interest and energy in the preliminary work. 

Vicegerent Snark F. G. Snyder will hold a concatena- 
tion at Monroe, La., April 25. E. W. Anderson, of 
Monroe, has charge of the preliminary work, and reports 
prospects good for a most successful concatenation. The 


Louisiana members have displayed considerable ingenu- 
ity in the way of introducing original features into the 
initiatory ceremonies, and their concatenations are most 
interesting and enjoyable. 

Vicegerent Snyder will hold a concatenation at Shreve- 
port, La., May 12. 

Vicegerent Snark Joe. R. Anson will hold a concate- 
nation at Poplar Bluff, Mo., April 11. 8. S. May, of 
Poplar Bluff, has charge of the preliminary work. 

Vicegerent Snark J D. Hand will hold a concatenation 
at the Southern hotel, Mobile, Ala., April 7. All mem- 
bers are invited. 

Vicegerent Snark C. M. Jenkins will hold a concate- 
nation at Richmond, Va., April 10. 

Vicegerent Snark C. H. Stanton, of New York, will 
hold a concatenation at Buffalo on Friday evening, April 
13. Visiting members are cordially invited to attend. 

Vicegerent Snark Harry Huntington, of Alabama, 
expects to hold a concatenation at Birmingham during 
the latter part of April, the exact date being not yet 
decided upon. Brother Huntington says he has five 
candidates already secured and expects a class of twelve, 
at least. 

In our report last week of the big concatenation held 
recently at Shreveport, La., the types made us say that 
“CO. L. Woodward” acted as Snark. The official serving 
so ably in that capacity was the well known Hoo-Hoo, 
Cal. S. Woodworth, of the Pargould Lumber Company, 


Monroe, La. 
PAO 


A HANDY TELEPHONE DESK. 


More than in any other line of business are telephones 
used in lumber offices, and anything that makes their 
use easier and more valuable will 
be welcomed by lumbermen through- 
out the country. The device shown 
in the accompanying cut is just 
what lumbermen need. It is a little 
telephone desk, sold by the Hughes 
Company, 224-225 Lumber  Ex- 
change, Minneapolis, Minn. It is 
very simple, being stamped out of a 
single piece of sheet steel, and can- 
not get out of order. It contains a 
roll of paper that will last for 
months. The paper is always at 
hand and every one in an 

office has a pencil. 
Notations can be 
quickly made, and 
when through, by 
turning the crank, the slip 
may be torn off. No time 
is lost in looking for a 
slip of paper, thus caus- 
ing a delay vexatious to those at both ends of the line. 
The beauty of this telephone desk is that it is simple and 
cheap, costing but $2, and if it is not satisfactory the 
Hughes Company will refund the money upon return 
of the desk. No lumberman should be without this sim- 
ple little device, which is further described in the Hughes 
Company’s advertisement on page 41 of this issue. 


HYMENEAL. 
Millard-Hill. 


The marriage of Charles Millard, the youngest mem- 
ber of the Millard Lumber Company, of New York city 
and Rouse’s Point, N. Y., to Miss Martha Hill, of New 
Hamburgh, N. Y., was solemnized in the Presbyterian 
church at the latter place on March 21. The happy 
couple left at once for the south, where they will 
spend the honeymoon. Mr. Millard had been a widower 
for twenty years. 

—eoreoreeaeasaesa 

The Filer & Stowell Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., is 
having a heavy business at present in the way of new 
machinery, a number of complete mills being under con- 
tract and building. For instance, the mill of the Heid- 
rick & Matson Lumber Company, at Westboro, Wis., is 
being equipped throughout with Filer & Stowell machin- 
ery, T. J. Neacy, general manager, having made the con- 
tract. It is a complete double mill with a band on one 
side and a circular on the other. The Filer & Stowell 
Company also recently sold through its representative, 
John J. Monahan, a complete single band outfit to the 
Laurel Lumber Company, of Laurel, Miss. This concern 
is now running a small circular mill, but is rebuilding it, 
putting in a band and making a great many alterations 
and additions. The Filer & Stowell Company is also 
furnishing all of the new machinery for the new mill 
which is being built by the Tremont Lumber Company, 
at Choudrant, La. This is a circular outfit. It waa 
stated a short time ago that the E. E. Jackson Lumber 
Company was putting in a double edged’ band mill at 
Riderville, Ala. The Filer & Stowell Company say that 
there must be some mistake about this announcement, 
inasmuch as their Mr, Monahan made the plans for 
changing this mill from a circular to a band and they 
have the order for and are furnishing the band mill and 
other machinery. 
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The Davidson Lumber Company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000 at Greensboro, N. C. 
The incorporators are R. W. Brooks, J. W. Walker and 
R. H. Brooks. The company owns extensive timber lands 
in Florida which will be developed by the erection of saw 
mills, 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


Winter is lingering in the lap of spring with a persist- 
ency that is discouraging to those who had looked for 
an early revival of business. It is admitted that there 
cannot be much improvement in demand from the coun- 
try until there is improvement in weather conditions. 
The middle west has been visited by another snowstorm 
this week; rains have prevailed in the south; in fact, 
weather conditions all over the country have been 
unfavorable to building operations. The labor troubles 
in Chicago have practically tied up building here, so far 
as new work is concerned, and the fear that these 
troubles may spread has caused a feeling of uncertainty 
in regard to the future among building contractors in 
most of the larger centers. It is not to be wondered at 
under these circumstances that there should be a slight 
weakness evidenced on the part of lumber manufacturers 
and wholesalers whose main dependence is the building 
demand. In most cases retailers stocked up heavier than 
usual in January and they cannot ve induced to make 
speculative purchases in the face of what many of them 
consider an uncertain market. Until the consumptive 
demand shall show a quickening they have all the lumber 
necessary, except perhaps an occasional filling in order, 
Thus it will be seen, so far as country yard trade is con- 
cerned, it is a case of waiting on the weather. But 
prices are not demoralized by any means. It is true 
that concessions are made in some lines, but on the 
whole the general lumber market maintains a strong 
condition, with apparently no reason to expect any seri- 
ous break. Shipments from the larger markets have 
shown a steady increase each week since the first of the 
month, and in volume compare favorably with the ship- 
ments of last March. As opposed to the dullness in yard 
stock there is a stiff manufacturing demand for all kinds 
of lumber, and this class of material is bringing as good 
prices as ever. 





* * * 


It might be said that there has been something of 
an easing off in prices for quarter sawed white oak. Mill 
men are beginning to realize that there will be a heavy 
output of oak for the spring market and some of them 
are letting stock go for less than the prices ruling last 
fall. On plain sawed oak, both good and common, values 
are firm, and dry northern red oak, for the time being 
at least, is practically out of the market. On the other 
hardwoods as a rule prices at the mills are higher than 
they were last fall, but not quite up to the top prices of 
the winter. The demand during the past month has been 
an excellent one. This has prevented the accumulation 
of any quantity of stock that is in shipping condition, 
leaving the market with a big hole in the supply, which 
must be filled before there is possibility of a surplus. 
Basswood demand holds up well and prices are firm. An 
increase in inquiry is noted for birch, while cottonwood 
is as scarce as ever and readily brings full prices. White 
ash is wanted in excess of the supply. Poplar has devel- 
oped greater strength within the last two or three 
months because of decreasing supply and an excellent 


demand, 
- * * 


The announcement last week of a suspension of the 
yellow pine price list led many to expect general demor- 
alization in prices for that wood. On certain classes of 
yard stock this expectation has been realized to some 
extent, but on bill stuff and export orders prices are as 
firm as ever. Our St. Louis correspondent reports that 
the average concession in that territory from the March 1 
list is about $1.50 a thousand, but there is no general 
effort to push sales at the cut prices. Without the safe- 
guard of a good manufacturing demand the yellow pine 
market might go to pieces if the starting up of country 
yard trade should be much longer delayed, but of this 
there is no great danger. So far as their present 
requirements are concerned retail dealers are generally 
well supplied with yellow pine, but a week or two of 
ordinary spring demand would change the situation 
materially. If it should appear likely that the old list 
will be restored on April 5 dealers may begin sending in 
their orders freely next week in order to get them in 
ahead of that date. It does not appear, however, that 
up to this time the cut prices have greatly stimulated 
buying. During the past week there nas been consider- 
able rain in the southern territory and this has inter- 
fered somewhat with mill operations. At the mills of 
the gulf coast and in the interior east of the Mis- 
sissippi river no one is worrying. ‘There are plenty of 
orders for bill stuff and the local demand is sufficient 
to take care of the side product. The export trade is 
booming, particularly from Cuba, and is reported to be 
restricted only by ability to get the vessels with which 
to make shipments. 

* * * 


With the exception of piece stuff white pine prices are 
firmly maintained. There is no particular surplus in 
the piece stuff supply, but as this is about the only 
thing many of the mills have had there has been 4 
willingness for several weeks to offer slight conces- 
sions in order to keep doing something. Winter sawing 
has apparently not added much to stocks in the north. 
A shortage is still evident in the supply of common inch, 
while factory lumber has been bought up so closely 
that it is said there are no large or even medium 
sized lots now on the market. This week has witnessed 
the practical winding up of winter logging operations 
in the northern woods. Although the season was strung 
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out a couple of weeks longer than usual, unfavorable 
weather in the early winter prevented the operators 
securing the amount of logs they started out for and 
on the whole it is not believed that the cut of the 
past season will exceed that of a year ago. In some 
districts there is a shortage as compared with last 
year’s cut of from 15 to 25 percent. Preparations are 
being made for an early starting of the white pine mills, 
but before any of the new cut can come onto the market 
a revival in trade is looked for which, together with 
the shortage in present stocks, is expected to prevent 
any weakening of prices. No large transactions are 
reported from the cargo mills this week. Manufacturers 
are holding out for the figures they have been asking, 
while buyers are talking in a bearish vein and evincing 
a determination to wait as long as possible before 
making contracts. 
* * * 

The situation in the eastern territory is somewhat 
puzzling. Building is not at all active in the larger 
cities, the retail dealers are well supplied with stock 
of all kinds and wholesalers find it difficult to make 
further sales at current prices. There is no likelihood, 
however, of a decline in the market, as values at points 
of supply, north, west and south, show no indications of 
falling off. In the New England spruce territory the log- 
ging season has ended and it is stated that the cut is not 
as large as had been anticipated. Spruce prices are held 
up to the list, except that possibly now and then a small 
mill is found that will furnish frames at a slight con- 
cession. Pennsylvania hemlock is practically out of the 
market as far as New York, Boston and other eastern 
centers are concerned. Not so much talk is heard as 
formerly about a further advance in hemlock prices, 
but no doubt is expressed about the present basis being 
maintained. Cypress and southern pine are in short 
supply in the eastern markets, and while hardwoods are 
coming forward a little more freely there has been no 
accumulation. 

* * * 

From the North Carolina pine mills come reports of 
an increasing number of orders, light stocks and firm 
prices. Vessels are in better supply for coastwise ship- 
ments and no complaint has been heard of late regarding 
car shortage. As a result shipments of North Carolina 
pine are increasing in volume. None of the mill men‘in 
that district will admit the possibility of lower prices, 
while on the other hand some express a belief that there 
will be further advances. The export trade in North 
Carolina pine has come to be an important factor in the 
situation and a heavy volume of foreign business is 
looked for this coming season. 

* * * 


It may be said that there is practically no dry 
cypress available, except at the mills, and in most 
cases stocks there are very light. The demand for 
cypress is an increasing quantity, for it is now about 
the lowest priced wood that can be used for certain 
purposes and ‘for that reason is rapidly taking the 
places of other varieties formerly used for such pur- 
poses. Prices are firmly maintained at the list. 

* * ” 


If reports from the Pacific coast are to be believed 
there will be unusual prosperity in the lumber business 
of that section this season. Rail trade to the east has 
been very heavy since the first of the year, both for 
lumber and for shingles, while the export trade is only 
restricted by the number of vessels available to handle 
the ‘business, 





Northern Pine and Spruce. 


Chicago. 


There is a good deal of complaint among wholesale 
dealers about slack trade. Some go so far as to say that 
lack of demand is causing some weakness of prices. For 
instance, piece stuff has been quoted during the winter 
on the basis of $16 for short lengths and recently lists 
have been sent out into the country quoting short piece 
stuff at $15.50. This action dealers say has been forced 
upon them by competition from interior mills in the 
north. But aside from piece stuff the list is well main- 
tained. In fact, low grade inch boards are frequently 
sold at better than list prices. 

This week some dealers say there has been an increase 
of inquiries from the country, which leads them to believe 
that trade will pick up again just as soon as the weather 
becomes settled. But the local business is a big factor 
in the trade of this market, taking about 60 percent of 
the lumber that annually arrives here, and it is there- 
fore not surprising that the outlook should present some- 
thing of a bluish tint to the yard dealers. Apparently 
the Building Contractors Council and the Building 
Trades Council are as far from a settlement of their 
differences as ever, though a feeling prevails among those 
who are best posted on the situation that a settlement 
may be reached by May 1. The contractors are stana- 
ing together firmly, but are not willing to accept any 
new contracts under present conditions, and this is 
naturally discouraging to prospective builders. There 
will not be the usual rush to get buildings ready for 
ae by May 1, which means a big loss to the lum- 

T trade of Chicago, though it is generally agreed that 
an early settlement of the labor troubles would mean an 
sg building season during the latter part of the 
F The main dependence at present is the manufacturing 

‘mand. This has kept up actively during the winter 





and exhibits no signs of falling off. Of course the prac- 
tical shutting down of local sash and door factories has 
cut off the demand from that direction, but the supply 
of factory plank here, as elsewhere in the white pine 
field, is too light for this to make much difference. The 
indications are that vessel rates to Lake Superior will 
open at about $3, though some shippers say they expect 
to make charters at $2.75, or it may be $2.50, at the 
beginning of the season. There will not be a great deal 
of lumber to come forward by lake to this market at the 
opening of navigation, owing to the large amount that 
has been shipped in during the winter by rail. This is 
expected to make a light demand for boats, which is one 
of the reasons why shippers are expecting lower rates 
than the vesselmen now say they are willing to accept. 

Not much has been heard about lath lately, though 
there has been no material decline in prices from the 
$4.50 basis for dry white pine. It is expected, however, 
that lath will sell at considerably lower figures this year 
than it did last. On white pine lumber no one here looks 
for lower prices, though one dealer, who returned from 
Duluth this week, says he expects that No. 3 and No. 4 
boards at the head of the lakes will go at from 50 cents 
to $1 less by June 1 than the prices which are now being 
asked for those grades. Common inch is certainly high in 
comparison with piece stuff prices, a fact which will 
stimulate the production of inch lumber at the mills dur- 
ing the early part of the season, but it is hardly likely 
that the present shortage in common inch can be over- 
come for several months to come. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING MARCH 24. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 





WON oe vscvs ccudcd. cccetcctetentenddavescanndcdadées 18,375,000 4,210,000 
SOC cicndececaccatacQancsnncesddeuesexeucconseued 16,553,000 2,521,000 
Doo cick. he che adcede dactacennc adn 1,212,000 1,689,000 


RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 tO MARCH 24 INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER, SHINGLES. 








SEG cccusn becnduvanadequcnauve dees dednemedeutean 217,579,000 52,447,000 
WN aikc dike bidand Gada auendacedkéncncenauaaaasian 161,187,000 18,204,000 
I anc icien cacctn cede cavndseudcenses 56,392,000 34,243,000 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING MARCH 24. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

DV iidcncddcnedede ence ccidecenadeneacabaceaweenad 14,754,000 3,757,000 
WO a inb cx0ed co ndecndecdccccaconadsentestuncecae 13,185,000 3,307,000 
ee TTC TT Tee 1,569,000 450,000 


SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. | TO MARCH 24 INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 





a hibvdc ccccdded cans cusanavabnaacaevenaduvace 161,258,000 41,511,000 
GUN ed svincdnaceeéncdsedacesctes uudeecesenadauea 147,526,000 29,729,000 
Re avin e ciictincccicensevcipeecivcesas 13,732,000 11,782,000 





Minneapolis, Minn. 

There is every indication that this market is on the 
eve of good business. Shipments are increasing steadily 
over what they were at the beginning of the month. 
They are somewhat larger this week than last, when 
they were considerably greater than the week before, 
and this in spite of the fact that the traveling sales- 
men are not now soliciting business. Much of the 
lumber shipped during the past week has gone to east- 
ern markets, and some to manufacturers farther south. 

The market is growing stronger every day, and it is 
predicted that as soon as the weather improves there 
will be a large increase in the demand. The retailers 
are not likely to buy to any extent until the consuming 
demand begins, which may be expected as soon as the 
genial influence of spring has asserted itself. 

Operations in the woods have been almost entirely 
suspended, and the men are flocking to the cities. The 
log cut is very much short of what it was hoped to make 
it, and considerably less than last year. Logs are 
bringing fancy prices, and there are but few for sale. 

Stocks are getting badly broken, and considerable 
piecing up will soon have to be done. 

The following is a statement of the receipts and 
shipments for the week ending March 27: 

Receipts, feet. onente, fect. 
,350,000 











BE Tor ie 195,000 
FRED esccccvescicaetge 225,000 1,560,000 
DEE tte ee dedeccd ventas 270,000 1,525,000 
Saturday ........ 405,000 1,560,000 
Monday 375,000 1,340,000 
Tuesday 255,000 1,110,000 
bi) eee CT ee 1,725,000 8,445,000 
Preceding week ............ 1,980,000 7,590,000 
Se ee eee See - étaesene 
FOS ig oo Kons etiddvawes neueaees 855,000 


For the corresponding week of last year the figures 
were as follows: Receipts, 2,100,000 feet; shipments, 
8,940,000 feet. 





Saginaw, [lich. 


The Saginaw river lumber market is dull in wholesale 
lines, no transactions having been recorded during the 
week, Buyers are making some contracts for future 
delivery and interior mills are being visited and con- 
tracts made for stock to be cut. Prices are steady and 
firm, ranging from $17 to $20 for log run, $14 and $15 
for box lumber and $12 to $14 for piece stuff. Hemlock 
piece stuff is quoted at $10 to $12. Mill culls are worth 
$12 and some are asking still higher prices. 

In the yards there is a little better inquiry and all 
indications point to considerable activity by the middle 
of April. While it is said that in some instances dealers 
have shaded prices, they are not willing to admit it, and 
the general range of quotations is firm and unchanged. 





New York City. 


Except box shooks there is not much call for north- 
ern pine. For spruce, however, orders are being taken for 
future delivery at $22.50 for merchantable stock and 
the price stiffly held, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The white pine trade is all at sea without a compass. 
As many opinions concerning its future can be obtained 
as there are people to speak on the subject. If it took 
courage to buy stock a month ago it takes more of it 
now. As a rule there is still the utmost firmness on 
the part of the saw mill man, though there are now 
reports of occasional betrayals of weakness even there. 
It is too early to say just what will come of it. Buffalo 
dealers are buying in moderate lots, but apparently not 
unless they find something especially to their liking, 
either in price or quality. Those who held off from 
the start are doing nothing yet, beyond watching the 
turn of affairs. At Tonawanda there is a good backing 
of the same sort. For all that it can hardly be said that 
these conservative dealers are confident of their posi- 
tion. They are merely afraid to buy with things look- 
ing as they do. It may easily turn out that they are 
wrong in their position. All reports are that white pine 
box and cutting-up lumber are very scarce and not 
likely to show weakness. 





Boston, Mass. 


The demand for white pine is necessarily not particu- 
larly active, but stocks are so badly broken that, when 
one wants it, the price must be forthcoming, and it is 
practically useless to try to force the figures down. 

Spruce still holds up practically at the association 
prices. Now and then a small mill gets in a few frames at 
a cut price, but anything like a difficult bill brings not 
only agreement prices, but in many cases more. Spruce 
men are busy making guesses as to the cut of the year, 
and the general feeling is that it will fall considerably 
short of the usual cut, and very far short of the expecta- 
tions of six months ago. Conditions certainly have all 
favored the high price of spruce, and there is no diffi- 
culty, up to the present time, in holding it at about 
whatever figure may be asked. 


White Cedar. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Local wholesalers of white cedar products report the 
demand for posts as very brisk, as the trade has opened 
up in a propitious manner. One concern reports being 
forty cars behind on orders. They are going into Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota. White cedar 
shingles are in fair demand, with a rather light supply, 
owing to the inability to get in a sufficient stock of bolts 
the past winter. Poles are moving freely. 


Hardwoods. 


Chicago. 


The hardwood market remains in a satisfactory con- 
dition, notwithstanding many discouraging influences 
that ordinarily would depress it. The existing trade 
conditions in Chicago, usually one of the greatest hard- 
wood consuming centers in the country, are quite exas- 
perating from a hardwood yard standpoint. The labor 
strikes, with their resultant complications, have reduced 
the local lumber consumption to a minimum, and re- 
grettable as it may be some of the yards are endeavoring 
to force their lumber on an unwilling market by shading 
prices, in the face of the stubborn fact that they cannot 
replace their lumber for what they are selling it. Out- 
side of Chicago, however, the same exhilarating condi- 
tions that have been visible for several months continue, 
and the demand has in no wise receded from the heavy 
volume that has prevailed. 

Local wholesalers who are shipping from northern and 
southern points, as well as from this market, report a 
condition of things in their business that has not been 
excelled in many years. Several dealers say that their 
trade last month was the heaviest they have ever re- 
corded, but that this month the demand is even more 
astonishing in both volume and urgency. This outside 
trade is not confined to any particular section of the 
country, but is equally visible from all quarters, al- 
though at the present time the call from manufacturing 
concerns in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and some of 
the eastern coast states is unusually good. There is also 
a large inquiry for hardwoods from points in Canada, 
which is a somewhat unusual demand in this section of 
the west. There is a considerable demand from the Pa- 
cific coast, principally for high grade oak, ash, poplar 
and a few other woods. 

The question of prices is one that is continually re- 
curring. In this market there is more or less uneven- 
ness and it is doubtful whether many of the dealers could 
replace the lumber that they are now selling, because 
some varieties of stock are not to be had. From the tone 
of northern reports and according to advices at hand 
from southern manufacturing points there is litle chance 
for any early shading of values in the retail markets. 
The prices asked by manufacturers are in most cases 
somewhat higher than prevailed last fall, but at the same 
time manufacturers are not disposed to take a too opti- 
mistic view of the situation. In most cases they realize 
that they are not equipped to distribute their product to 
the consuming trade and are willing to allow the whole- 
salers a fair margin with the reservation, however, that 
the wholesalers should advance their prices somewhat 
in order to conform to the changed conditions. 

A local hardwood man predicts a scramble for quar- 
tered red oak this spring. He says that the amount of it 
manufactured in the past several months has been light, 
owing to the surplus visible last fall, but that the 
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demand this year is likely to be somewhat heavier, 
though should it not be more than it was last year it 
will nevertheless develop a considerable scarcity, which 
will result to the advantage of prices. 

A fine demand continues to be shown for basswood, 
which is holding its price. Birch is improving in the in- 
quiry and will undoubtedly be a strong factor of the com- 
ing season’s market. Cottonwod still remains scarce and 
brings the usually full prices. Ash is in excellent shape 
as far as demand is concerned and the supply is slightly 
better than it was, although the prices asked for it con- 
tinue at the high notch previously ruling. Sales of ma- 
hogany and veneer goods generally continue heavy, the 
furniture trade being a large consumer at this time. The 
demand for rough maple in all thicknesses is fair. It 
is now one of the cheapest woods in the market, having 
advaneed in a less proportion than many other hard- 
woods. Maple flooring is quiet, save for a considerable 
demand for factory purposes in the southeast. 


—eee—eerrnr 


St. Louis, Plo. 


The movement from the mills has increased somewhat 
during the week, but there is still less stock arriving in 
St. Louis than during March of last year. The outward 
movement also shows a gain, which is the natural result 
of the gradual change in the seasons. During the whole 
of March the shipments’ have been proportionately 
greater than the receipts, which condition promises to 
prevail until there is more settled weather in the south- 
ern country. The river movement, thus far, has not been 
heavy, but a large amount of stock will arrive during 
the next thirty days. 

Local yard stocks show very little dry lumber. Ship- 
ment is being made as fast as stock gets in shipping con- 
dition. During the winter and fall stocks of green lum- 
ber were materially increased and the lumber being 
shipped is in better condition than was the case three 
months ago, when stock was being shipped ninety days 
dry. 

Mill conditions show little change during the week. 
None of the mills are running on full time and there is 
a consequent scarcity of purchasable stock at mill 
points. 

At the present time gum is one of the particularly 
desirable woods on the St. Louis market and high prices 
are being paid for it. Upper grades are being bought in 
freely—mostly for export—and are being shipped rapidly 
enough to keep local stocks in a state of almost con- 
tinual exhaustion. 

Ash, thick plain white oak, upper grades in quartered 
white oak, all grades in quartered red oak and poplar 
are still the woods most called for and they show con- 
siderable strength. Poplar is poorest in 2-inch stock, 
but is strong in other thicknesses and in squares. 
Squares are especially wanted in large sizes. Cotton- 
wood is not moving in any volume, but some heavy con- 
tracts have been made of late and April will show heavy 
receipts. One firm recently contracted for 7,000,000 
feet for this year’s delivery. Prices are firm, with no 
indications of a weakening. 





rw 


New York City. 


Conditions in the hardwood market have not greatly 
changed, although there is evidence of a decided bear 
movement in certain stocks. Although there are dealers 
who will quote $68 on quartered oak it is hard 
to get much if any at this price and_ there 
are dealers who will claim that they have not 
sold under $70 or $72 for many months. Poplar 
is still strong. One-inch is offered at $38; up to 2-inch, 
$40, and 3 or 4 inch plank, $45. There have not been 
many orders of late, and now and again figures have 
been shaded. : 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There are too many cut prices coming in from cer- 
tain hardwood producing centers to admit of doubt that 
there is weakness in the trade to some extent. The talk 
of it began in quartered oak and though as a rule the 
dealers who are cutting their own oak are holding their 
prices pretty firm and say they are coming out all 
right, it is not to be denied that the slow movement of 
all sorts of lumber eastward is having its effect. The 
situation on all sides is growing more complicated and 
doubtful every day, till one hardly knows whether to 
take an offer or an opinion as indicative of anything or 
not. That there are prices made to certain of our deal- 
ers considerably lower than formerly cannot be doubted. 
A letter from Tennessee within a week offers quartered 
oak at $58 here, the reason for the confessedly low 
price being that it does not sell as it should. Another 
offer is of log-run maple at a Canadian mill at $12 and 
good black ash at $15.50, when it was supposed that it 
was as good as out of the market. On the other hand 
there is an apparent added firmness in plain white 
oak, one firm that has been asking $37 for inch firsts 
and seconds having announced its intention of putting 
the price up to $40. So it is not to be predicted what 
will happen in the trade this spring. The contending 
elements are too well balanced for that. It would be 
a satisfaction to this trade, though, if prices could be 
made solid somewhere, even if they were allowed to ease 
off a little. 





Boston, Mass. 


The hardwood market remains in statu quos and while 
there are many elements of strength there is not enough 
activity to force prices upward. The lack of activity 
would point to lower prices, but one has only to run 


against the mill to give up that idea also. A week ago 
there was a feeling of possible weakness in quartered 
oak; today this has apparently disappeared, and $69 to 
$71 may be called ruling prices for nice stock from 
Indiana. Cars can be bought for $66 and up, but it is 
not of this nice stock as a rule. Plain white oak brings 
$42 to $46, but the demand is somewhat limited and 
spasmodic, and the same is true to some extent of red 
oak, although this is always an article of limited con- 
sumption in this part of the country. 

White ash is firm and strong at $46 to $48 for l-inch; 
$50 for 14 and J4 inch; $52 to $54 for 2-inch; $60 for 
3-inch, and $65 for 4-inch. Ash seems to be quite diffi- 
cult to obtain, and so far it appears that there is no 
surplus, and not likely to be for the present. Brown 
ash is, as usual, very strong, and there is little offering; 
$42 for l-inch and $2 more for the thicker stock are 
average prices. There is a great deal of brown ash cut, 
but it will be well into July before it will be in shipping 
condition, and stocks have gotten so low meanwhile 
that it is thought that all that is cut will find a ready 
market. 

Maple is strong and fairly active, with rather an 
increased demand. One firm has sold more maple dur- 
ing the last month than during the six months pre- 
vious; $28 to $29 buys l-inch; $29 buys 14-inch; $50, 
14-inch; $31, 2-inch; 3-inch brings $34, and 4-inch $36. 
Maple fleoring runs along in the groove set by the 
association and is fairly firm at those prices. 

Klm is still held high; $32 will buy l-inch, and $34 
to $36 3-inch. The demand seems to come principally 
from the piano manufacturers, who use the 3 and 
4 inch, while furniture factories work up more or less 
of the l-inch and other stock, a limited amount being 
put into house trim. 

Birch is high, and the movement is brisk and active. 
Stocks are incomplete and one hardly knows where to 
get good birch. 


- 





Baltimore, Md. 


Some unfavorable features have developed in the hard- 
wood trade. The mills appear to have made considerable 
progress toward meeting the demand for oak planks and 
seem even to be gaining on the inquiry. For a time 
no stocks were in sight, being shipped from the mills as 
soon as they could be got in condition for the trade, but 
now supplies are evidently more plentiful, and under the 
influence of the larger offerings, values have eased off 
somewhat. This is also to a certain extent true with 
respect to ash. 

oe 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The market for hardwoods generally is strong. Red 
oak is in good demand, while quartered white is a trifle 
off, though some dealers report the best grades as being 
in good demand. Plain white is quiet, not showing much 
movement. Ash is more than holding its own, the thick 
sizes especially being in request. Mahogany is in fair 
demand and there is no change in the price. Maple 
flooring is stiffening and the supplies are not up to the 
requirements. Walnut is in good demand and is both 
scarce and high in price. Cherry is going well and some 
of the dealers have paid higher prices for it than they 
ever have. 





~~ 





New Orleans, La. 


The tonnage question is still the prevailing one among 
the hardwood men and they all eagerly look forward 
to the time when the ocean freight situation will 
improve, The stock on hand awaiting shipment has 
been steadily growing until it bids fair to become a 
serious question with the market. When the relief is 
offered it is greatly feared that the stock will move in 
such quantities that prices will be knocked to pieces. 
Strange to say the holding of the stock has made no 
great difference in prices as yet. The arrivals in the 
past ten days were not as large as has been the rule, 
but the stock awaiting shipment is of such proportions 
as to handicap the trade. 





Hemlock. 


That there will be a big increase in the demand for 
hemlock in the west this season no one seems to doubt. 
At present trade is rather quiet, but that is nothing 
more than might be expected at this season under exist- 
ing weather conditions. Now that the logging season has 
practically ended, mill men can see no reason to fear a 
break in the market this spring. It is true that the cut 
of hemlock logs is considerably heavier than it was a 
year ago, but the increase is not as much as had been 
looked for and if trade expectations are realized there 
will still be a shortage in the supply of lumber and piece 
stuff. Buyers who purchase round lots of stock are talk- 
nig about prices being too high, and many of them are 
withholding orders for the present, expecting that values 
may be lower. Thus there is something of a deadlock 
just now, but the mill men are strong in their expression 
of the belief that buyers will have to come to the basis of 
prices now being quoted. 

During the past few months there has grown up a de- 
mand for hemlock strips which is likely to be a consid- 
erable factor in the trade this season. The high price 
and scarcity of low grade inch in white pine has lead 
many retail dealers to put in stocks of hemlock to be 
used for sheathing and roof boards, in many instances 
wholesalers having resawed their 2x6s in order to supply 
this demand. 





Our reports from the eastern territory indicate no— 


change in the hemlock situation there. Prices are firmly 
maintained at the mills, though trade is not particularly 
active just now. Dry stock is scarce and in cases where 
prompt shipment is desired buyers frequently have to 
pay better than the list price in order to get the stock 
they want. 





New York City. 


Conditions are such with this stock that the talk so 
prevalent some time ago of greatly increased prices 
during the spring has almost died out altogether. The 
demand can hardly be termed more than fair and in 
spite of the fact that stock is scarce the $18 base is 
likely to remain unchanged for some time. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is much talk of a heavy cut of hemlock and 
our dealers are now saying that the stock on hand has 
increased so that they are prepared to furnish any- 
thing desired at once. The prediction that the 
$16 price made during midwinter would be con- 
siderably exceeded before spring is not likely to come 
true, which looks also as though the former shortage 
was not expected to return. Demand is not very heavy. 





Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania hemlock is almost completely out of 
the market. There is only a modest demand for it at 
the present time, however, building being particularly 
Jax in many quarters where the greatest demand has 
been heretofore. Prices are held firm at the highest 
range, and in many cases other woods are perforce used 
in place of it. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


The market is dull. Yard men are still cautious about 
buying and don’t seem to know what way prices will go. 
Stocks are light at the mills and there is practically no 
dry stuff on hand. There is an element of uncertainty 
about the future. There are as yet no indications of 
what the spring will bring forth, but it is hoped that 
the consumption will be as good as the flourishing condi- 
tion of the manufacturing interests should logically 
make it. If the movement is up to what it should be 
there is no doubt that the price will hold. As to the talk 
about an advance, it is fairly certain now that it will 
not occur, the general impression being that lumbermen 
will be content with the price they have. 


oplar. 


Chicago. 


The unanimous report of dealers here is that poplar 
is one of the most active stocks in the hardwood line. 
They regard it as rather strange that this should be so, 
in view of the general shutdown prevailing among the 
factories, which are always heavy users of poplar when | 
in operation. Yet in spite of its apparent slowness of 
consumption, the dealers state that they are not able 
to carry any stock of poplar ahead and that it goes out 
about as rapidly as it is received from the mills. Stocks 
at manufacturing points are known to be slim, so that 
from all appearances the balance between supply and 
demand is barely maintained. Were the consumptive 
requirement of the city at its normal] stage for this 
season, there would be a famine in poplar such as has 








seldom if ever been witnessed in this market. General 
conditions in poplar are exceedingly favorable. A large 


demand is imminent and it is likely that the supply will 
be considerably increased by the time the shipping season 
arrives. As for any falling off in prices, it is not thought 
of for a moment, with so many low and broken stocks all 
over the north and east and so great a demand as is 
visible and promised. 





Boston, Mass. 


As the market develops and time goes on, poplar 
appears to be the strongest wood in the bunch. Appar- 
ently buyers have given up all idea of getting it at a 
lower price, and the wood brings $40 easily for 1-inch 
firsts and seconds; $42 for 1}, 14 and 2 inch; $45 for 
3-inch; $47 for 4-inch; squares, 4, 5 and 6 inch, bring 
$46, and 7, 8 and 9 inch bring about $50. Wholesalers 
are looking toward a scarcity of supply, and retailers 
seem to feel strong prices in the air. 





Baltimore, 1d. 


Poplar may be said to exceed in strength nearly all 
other woods. It is in very active demand and prices are 
correspondingly high. Both the domestic and foreign 
markets are in excellent shape, and the mills are kept 
running to the limit of their capacity. The present con- 
ditions are in sharp contrast to those which prevailed 
one year ago, when there appeared to be very little In- 
quiry for poplar and when other woods were used 1 
preference. 





Cincinnati, O. 


There can be no mistaking the fact that while with 
most kinds of lumber a trifle more energy and labor are 
expended in making sales, poplar is not hunting buyers, 
but is being hunted energetically and with persistence 
to accomplish results. All grades are sharing equally 
in the urgent demand which, according to all signs, 
will not speedily change, unless it be with added impetus. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


Poplar continues to be in good demand at stiffening 
prices, and there is no improvement in the supply. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, [lo. 


The present situation is one of waiting. With the 
majority of the people there is but little activity and it 
is only in limited sections that large sales are reported. 
The mills are not making any great effort to move large 
quantities of stock. Nearly everyone has cut prices to 
some extent, but the average cut, thus far, is only about 
$1.50 on.the March 1 list. In the larger cities there are 
lower prices being made than in the country and it is 
reported that there is considerable activity among the 
salesmen in the Ohio field, but the reduction because of 
the open list is only enough off of the March 1 list to 
put everyone on the same price basis. With the excep- 
tion of Ohio, the eastern country is in better shape than 
the western country, the western people having stocked 
up more heavily during January. 

There is no desire on the part of the majority of the 
mills to cut prices except on a few items. With some, 
stocks are poorly balanced and they care to unload only 
those varieties of which they have a surplus. On the 
whole, there is not a surplus of stock at the mills for 
this season of the year. In fact, stocks are not as heavy 
as usual, but the fact that there was an accumulation of 
some variety or other at so many of the mills caused an 
uneasy desire to get things more evenly assorted. It is 
for this reason that no great cuts are being made and 
that things are still well in hand. 

While the outlook is more or less uncertain none of 
the local wholesalers express any doubt that everyone 
will be back in line and selling according to list after 
April 5. They have not expected to make heavy sales 
during the past week, nor do they expect a rush of 
orders until the first few days of April. The weather 
in the retail country is still bad, giving a poor retail 
business. Then, too, the retailers must feel sure that 
prices are not going still lower and they must have a 
chance to list their requirements. 

The meeting of April 5 will be largely attended, the 
call going out this week. The St. Louis element states 
positively that a new list will be put out—probably not 
as high as the March 1 list, for the spring trade will 
hardly have developed to that extent, but still an 
advance over the present prices. Just what the prices 
will be depends upon the sales of the next week and the 
weather conditions throughout the northern country. 

Orders for special stuff are steadily incraesing in vol- 
ume. The requisitions of the car shops are heavier than 
at any time thus far this year, orders for new rolling 
stock continuing to pile up. The Wabash railroad last 
week placed another order for 3,000 box cars and 500 flat 
cars with the American Car & Foundry Company. ‘The 
approach of warmer weather is increasing the amount of 
figuring on heavy buildings and some contracts are being 
awarded. A St. Louis wholesaler captured an order this 
week for 750,000 feet of special stuff. 








Chicago. 


The local market for yellow pine is experiencing the 
same adverse conditions that are now prevailing in that 
wood throughout the country as far as prices are con- 
cerned. As a matter of fact, Chicago prices on yellow 
pine have rarely been as firm as at other points, and at 
the present time they are correspondingly demoralized. 
There is a fair inquiry for some grades of stock, but a 
slow demand for finishing, flooring and shop lumber. 

Yellow pine representatives here report that there is a 
very strong demand still existing for all sorts of railway 
material, including ties, bridge timbers and that sort of 
stock, to say nothing of car siding, car ceiling, car sills 
and. decking. On these latter items the price is being 
firmly maintained, as all mills devoting any attention 
to that class of stock are full of orders. The mill rep- 
resentatives say that they are having a very fine trade 
on yellow pine from eastern markets, where the spring 
trade appears to be starting up. At nearby points, how- 
ever, there is only a desultory trade and apparently the 
spring awakening has not yet arrived. It is not believed 
by competent yellow pine authorities that prices will 
continue to sag, but that on the contrary as soon as the 
effect of the spring demand is begun to be felt there will 
be a steady hardening of values. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


There is nothing in the yellow pine situation that 
should cause much uneasiness among the manufacturers. 
It is true that prices are not as firm as they might be, 
but the break was due to the continued bad weather 
and the evident policy of the dealers to refrain from 
buying until they needed the stuff. A change in the 
weather has brightened the hopes of the manufacturers 
and they are now all talking firm prices. It is the gen- 
eral belief that orders will come in freely hereafter. 





New Orleans, La. 


The wet weather of the past week has had rather a 
depressing effect on the yellow pine market, but prices 
are still maintained and some difficulty is experienced 
in securing proper shipping facilities. The orders ahead 
are still heavy. Mills in the pine district are kept hum- 
ming all the time and a great majority of the mills are 
in such a position that no orders will be taken without 


the condition that they are not to be filled until well on 
in the summer. 





New York City. 


There is only a fair call for yellow pine, with a 
big stock in the local yards. Prices are fairly well held, 
flooring being quoted at $24 to $26, and heart face 
boards from $26 to $30. North Carolina pine is in better 
shape. Although prices have not altered there is not 
an overabundance of stock and a fairly good demand 
is to be noted. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Continued activity prevails in all branches of trade. 
Shipping is livening up as the season becomes more 
propitious. The past week having been comparatively 
fair, the volume of shipments was very heavy, both coast- 
wise and foreign. 

As regards business along other lines, there is a 
decided increase in orders and schedules. As a heavy 
operator says: “The demand at this time is simply 
astonishing. In fact, all winter I have had to use care 
in closing orders in order to avoid any entanglements. 
We are large producers, but have not been able to take 
care of all the business that came our way because we 
hadn’t the stock. An advance in prices seems to act upon 
trade like a flash of lightning—it rains the harder after- 
ward. What about prices being sustained? Why, I have 
faith enough to say that even if it is presidential year, 
prices are going to stick. I don’t believe we have seen 
the end of it yet by a good deal.” 

And this is the opinion of the majority. Box grade 
continues a strong element and a quick seller. Strange 
as it may seem, there is no surplus yet, and furthermore 
there will be none this year. Vessels are in better sup- 
ply at $3 to $3.50 to New York and sound points, $4 to 
Boston. 











Baltimore, Md. 


The North Carolina pine trade is, generally speaking, 
in good condition. Although the movement has not yet 
assumed particularly large proportions, the indications 
are very favorable. There is nothing in the situation to 
serve as a basis for pessimistic views. Prices have eased 
off somewhat in the local market, owing to heavy receipts 
and the relatively limited movement. But this is never 
a busy time of the year and compared with the same 
period of 1899 values range from $1 to $1.50 higher. 
Large orders from outside points are tolerably frequent, 
and the aggregate of transactions by lumbermen who 
have their headquarters in Baltimore is quite large. 
Everything promises well for the future. ‘The indica- 
tions are that the demand will be good during the sum- 
mer. For the present yardmen are buying only to meet 
immediate necessities. Boxmakers are doing as much as 
can be expected. Stocks continue rather heavy and cer- 
tain grades, among them scantlings and small joists, are 
somewhat depressed. 





Cypress. 


Chicago. 

The local call for cypress is perhaps just a trifle 
heavier than it has been, but so few of the small fac- 
tories have been in operation that the bulk of the demand 
is cut off. At outside points, however, cypress demand 
is reported first class. The mill representatives in this 
market state that there is no letup in the general demand 
throughout the country and the stocks are no more 
plentiful than they were, from which it may be inferred 
that the prospects for spring trade are as flattering as 
could well be expected. Dry stocks of cypress are even 
now in meager supply, not only at the mills, but at all 
distributing points. The demand at the mills is con- 
siderably heavier than it was a year ago at this time 
and the available supply is correspondingly less, so that 
there is very little prospect for any lowering of values. 

At the present time the shortage of stock at the 
mills is so pronounced that manufacturers are disin- 
clined to make prices for anything like immediate deliv- 
ery. A Chicago lumberman who recently visited the 
south with memorandum orders for not far from 2,000,- 
000 feet of cypress was unable to secure quotations on 
more than one-third of the amount. He states that he 
found the manufacturers reluctant to sell, as their 
stocks were low and broken and very little could be 
obtained outside of kiln dried material, and not much 
of that. Under the circumstances prices were found 
to be very firm, some of the mills outside of the asso- 
ciation asking higher prices than the association list, 
which is an unusual feature. 








St. Louis, Plo. 


There have been few sales of cypress during the week 
and receipts have been very light. Four barges are due 
in on local contracts, but the scarcity of stock at the 
mills prevents the rapid delivery of stock. The slow 
deliveries are also having their effect in reducing the 
orders being placed with the mills, the majority of the 
people crying for the stock already ordered. Local 
stocks are very light because of the small receipts during 
the past three months, but there is a willingness to 
increase holdings if there is a chance of getting quick 


deliveries. The local planing mills are not particularly 
active at the present time, building being very dull, and 
the consumption of stock by them is lighter than it will 
be later, but they are all increasing their stocks. The 
price situation continues strong and there are frequent 
rumors around town of contemplated advances. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


It looks as if the dealers in this territory will have 
about as much trouble in getting prompt shipments 
of cypress this spring as they had last fall. Reports 
from Louisiana are to the effect that all the mills 
are loaded down with orders, and that stocks of dry 
lumber are getting scarcer instead of increasing. The 
cypress men have no complaint to make as to the volume 
of business, but say that the price situation is very 
satisfactory, and the list well maintained. 





New Orleans, La. 


The cypress lumber trade is in a particularly favor- 
able condition and for the past month the mills have 
had all they could attend to filling orders. The general 
demand is so great that the trouble now is for any of 
the mills to accumulate stock. Everything is kept 
moving to fill the orders on hand and, with the wet 
weather that has prevailed, it is a hard matter to dry 
out the lumber fast enough, even with the help of kilns. 
Shingles are turned out to the full capacity of the mills 
and go right from the saw to the drying kilns. 
The bulk of the cypress and shingle trade is with the 
west, although the eastern market is steady and good. 





New York City. 


There has been a little falling off in the high pres- 
sure nature of the demand, with dry stock quite scarce. 
All rail, New York, is to be had on a $36.75 base, while 
for steamer delivery, f. o. b. dock, $32.50 is asked and 
obtained. 


+ 


Boston, [lass. 


Some of the largest cypress dealers, who ought to 
know the situation as reflected from the mills and from 
the northern New England buyer, insist upon it that 
cypress is still to be called relatively the low-priced 
wood of the market. They estimate that the cut up to 
date is very small, and statements are made that it has 
been exceedingly difficult to get logs to the mill, owing 
to the adverse conditions of the rivers. As to dry 
cypress, of course there can be no dispute. It is scarce 
today in this market, as it has been for some time. 
That is a condition for which nature demands a long 
time for a remedy. A great deal of cypress is wanted 
for hitherto untried uses, owing to the scarcity of other 
lumber, and this in turn keeps stocks on the yards down 
to bed rock. 








Baltimore, [ld. 


Cypress shares to a large extent the general condi- 
tions which apply to other woods. It is moving in mod- 
erate quantities, at values which are quite satisfactory, 
all things considered. There is talk about prohibiting 
the erection of frame buildings in the annex, and if this 
measure should go through the city council, the demand 
for cypress shingles may be more or less affected. 





Shingles. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The shingle trade remains slow, but prices are firm 
with the prediction of something better when the spring 
trade opens, especially if the prospect of a light cut 
continues. All expectations that the supply will be 
large have been given up, so that it now depends mainly 
on the future demand, which no one is at present pre- 
pared to predict. 








Kansas City, Mo. 


The demand for shingles has not been heavy for the 
past few weeks, but there is an improvement in the 
volume of business at this time and the outlook is 
favorable to a heavy demand for the next thirty or sixty 
days. The dealers: have some shingles in stock, but it 
will not take long to reduce their piles if good weather 
keeps up, and the large amount of inquiry recently indi- 
cates that many of the dealers are about ready to buy 
shingles. Prices continue firm. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. 


Sales have been so few during the past week that it is 
difficult to give definite quotations on cooperage. Nom- 
inally prices are unchanged, with tierce staves quoted 
at $19 to $20, and pork staves at $16 to $17. Hoops are 
not wanted here; shippers would find difficulty in mak- 
ing sales at any price. The same is true of circled 
heading, of which a considerable supply has been placed 
in storage in this city to await improvement in the 
market. The only sale of lard tierces reported during 
the week was one of 250, which went at 90 cents. No 
sales of pork barrels are reported. 

On tight barrel stock prices are holding well up to 
the former figures, though the demand is not quite so 
pronounced as it was a few weeks ago. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 
For one week, - ° ° 
For two weeks, - - ° ° 
For three weeks, - - . 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’* paper. 


26 cents a line. 
45 cents a line. 


WANTED-—BY TWO EXPERIENCED MEN. 
To run saw mill by the thousand. Can give first class refer- 
ences. Address “‘P. 3,’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—EMPLOYMENT. 
By young man as estimator, solicitor or roadman, thorough in 
mill work and lumber. Address 
“P. 4,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION IN LUMBER OFFICE. 
By experienced lumberman. 
Address “‘P. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION. 

By man 30 years old, 12 years experience in both wholesale and 
retail, understands grades thoroughly, capable of shipping or fill- 
ng any position in —_ Can give best of references. 

Address F. W. LAWRENCE, Valparaiso, Ind, 


WANTED—SITUATION. 
By a man having a good connection in the east, a position as 
traveling salesman for alumber firm in hardwoods. Bestof refer- 
ences. Address ‘BOX P.,"’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION. 

Assistant sales manager or office work, young man, experienced, 
white and yellow pine at mills, want location with wholesale con- 
cern where chance for advancement. Am stenographer. 

Address C. E. JONES, care of American Lumberman. 























| Wanled-Employees | 








WANTED—POSITION 
As stenographer, assistant bookkee tt ill clerk or general office 
work, any capacity, by experience lumber stenographer, young 
man. White and yellow pine. Address 


“STENOGRAPHBER B. O.,"’ care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED—BAND SAW FILER. 
Ooe who can also keep small saws for planing mill and sash and 
door factory in order. PERKINS MFG. CO., Augusta, Ga. 
SUPERINTENDENT FOR BOX ‘FACTORY. 
Large box factory in Sweden, provided with latest American 
machinery wants able practical manager, Swede preferred. 
Mail applications and testimonials to 
HERLOV HANSEN, Malmo, ‘Sweden. 


WANTED AT ONCE. 

A live active young man who is capable of waiting on retail 
trade, toinvest with us about #800 to $1,000 and take charge of 
retail yard in small town in natural gas belt of Indiana. No one 
but sober, industrious party need apply. 

Address ‘‘B. 19," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—TEN GOOD MILLWRIGHTS 
And one first class millwright for scratch boss and foreman. 
Must be familiar with E. P. Allis Co. machinery. 

Address F. E. VAN ALSTINE, Did, Johnson Co., Tenn. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SAW MILL EDCERMAN. 
Sobriety an absolute necessity. 
Address THE ‘ARKANSAS COo., Lester, Ark. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED ORDER CLERK. 
To have entire charge of order department wholesale sash and 
doors. State your experience and reference. 
Address JOHN WALKER, care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED— FOREMAN. 
A first class sash and door factory foreman. 
quired, State wages. Address 
“Pp, 13,” care of American Lumberman. 
- WANTED-LUMBER GRADER 
For night run, mill ne pad 150,000, ten hours. Address with refer- 
ence and wages wan 
THE THOMPSON LUMBER COMPANY, Washburn, Wis. 
WANTED-— FILER AND SAWYER. 
For fast circular hardwood mill. None but good men wanted, 
steady run. _ Address “7. 8, " care of American Lumberman. 








References re- 





‘WANTED— FILER. 
For cireular and pony gang. State experience and salary ex- 
pected. Address LESTER MILL CoO., Lester, Ark. 


WANTED—-BOOKKEEPER 
Who understands double entry, and who has some experience in 
lumber office, who would like steady situation in small city in 
middle South. Want man who likes to work. 
Adress “OAKES,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED GANG FILER. 
One competent to take charge of a Wilkins Gang. 
ddress ‘‘M. 3,”’ care of American 


IRRIGATION IS ALL RIGHT. 
But you don’t want a fountain pen to do the irrigating. The 
Perry Pen is satisfactor ye Salesmen wanted. Sample at half 
price. 2ERRY PEN Co., Box X, Milton, Wis. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN. 

A first class sash, door and blind salesman for a Chicago house, 
to sell goods through Illinois and west; also a salesman for ter- 
ritory west of the Mississippi a and southwest. Only a first 
class experienced man need apply Address 

“B, 2," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYEES 
Cooking situations in the ‘‘Lumber World” to advertise in the 
Wanted—Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


| Wanted-Cmployment 


LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 
And office man, at present employed. desires change. Best of 
reference. dress “P. 8,’ care of American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER. 

A young man, single, age 32, would like a responsible position. 
Wholesale and retail business experience. Al references from 
present and past employers. Address 

. “T.,’’ Box 308, Albany, N. Y. 


WANTED—POSITION AS FOREMAN 
In planing mill, by an all around man, 15 years experience, well 
recommended. Yellow pine preferred. Address 
“FIRST CLASS,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION. 
By a practical lumberman, 25 years experience. Ten years as 
superintendent of one of the amet —— and retail yards in 
the west. Best of amet x Add 


J.W. THOMAS, Box 238, Hartwell. O. 
WANTED-—POSITION AS SAWYER. 


By first class man, satisfaction guaranteed, best references. 
Address “E. E. P.,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND FILER. 
By a steady young man. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address F. S. IRWIN, Eubank, Ky. 








umberman. 



































WANTED-POSITION. 

Experienced retail yard manager, speaks American, German 
and Dutch, open for engagement. Successful salesman, a hustler. 
Good references. — 

L. S. SCHIMP, Marshalitown, Iowa. 


WANTED— —POSITION. 

By steady young man, seven years thorough experience in 
retail B ppoee First-class bookkeeper, good salesman and worker. 
Would prefer position with southern lumber manufacturer. Best 
of references. Address ‘‘N, 4,’ care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED. 
Walnut logs, 16 inches and up, for export. 
Squares, 2, 244, 2%, 3 and 4 inches. 
Poplar logs, 30 inches and up, for expo 


Inspe ction at point of shi ment. 
” haiten ELBERT L. naporcah Charleston. W. Va. 


WANTED-—GOOD DRY POPLAR. 
500,000 feet in lengths of 12 and 14 feet, 12 to 14 inches wide, 1 
inch ‘thick, oe — sides. Spot cash in New York. 
ss ‘‘M. 4,’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—FOR CASH. 
Sycamore lumber 1% thick, 5 to 15 inches wide, grade to be 
common and better, dry or sree, Rg oe ne f, o. b. Pepence, 
Ohio. TENZER BOX C 


WANTED—OAK DIMENSION. 
An op Lo pte eed wanted to figure on small dimension oak for 
chair and furniture factories. 
Address “DIMENSION,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—TWO OR THREE CARS 
Of 4-4 quarter-sawed common poplar, ay he i] one @ month, 
delivered f. o. b. New York City, L. L. via r Erie. Name 
cash price to H. G. BOOTH, 29 Broadway, New York City. 


WANTED—SHORT OAK STRIPS. 
For immediate or future delivery, ioe epee - of dry, clear 
white oak strips, 24 inch x 4 inch x 1 1-16 inch. Address 
. BOX 2569 New York City. 


WANTED-—LOC RUN WALNUT. 
We are large consumers of 1 inch me run walnut. Let us know 
what you have to offer in _— line. Address 
McCOWEN & McCOWEN, Salem, Ind. 


WANTED—FOR CASH. 
eer. Lp 4 iy A ein, —_ nae and oak, plain and 
uarter will inspect at s) ng poin 
” ” LESH H & YOUNG CO., Adrian, Mich. 


WANTED-—FOR SPOT CASH. 

All kinds hardwood lumber. We will send our inspector to 
receive lumber when the quantity is large enough. rite for 
our latest price +4 and book containing inspection rules and log 
scale. GEO. E. WHITE & CO., 406 West Lake St., Chicago. 





























WANTED-— POSITION AS SALESMAN. 

Either yard or traveling. Nine years experience. Good refer- 
ence, Address, “‘O. W.,”’ care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED POSITION—LATH & SHINGLE SAWYER. 

Man of 56 years of age, with 35 years experience sawing lath 
and shingles by the thousand, wants position sawing by the thou- 
sand, in the —_ referred. Best of references if desired. 

Address ‘‘M 6,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Good reference. Satisfaction guaranteed in every respect. 
ddress “‘M. 7," care of American Lumberman. — 


WANTED-POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or foreman by first class man having had 18 years’ experience in 
lumbering from the tree to car. Can master any and all details 
of the modern mill. Not — of hard work’'of any kind. South 
preferred. Addre 

‘RELIABLE HUSTLER.” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-SITUATION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or foreman of saw mill or logging, up to date on special bills. 
Capacity up to we millions. Best references. 

dress “L. 6,” care of American Lumberman. 














WANTED-—POSITION 
An all round lumberman having a thorough knowledge of the 
lumber business from the stump to market and practical in both 


saw and eee mill, with ability to handle men. Would like to 
nae pg imself — a good company requiring the service of 
such @ man. 


*" LUMBERMAN,” box 697, New Bern, N. C. 


WANTED-POSITION. 
In the hardwood trade as foreman, sawyer, millwright, in- 
spector or salesman. 
Address “G 8,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION. 
By first class band saw filer. Fully competent, sober, steady 
and reliable. Address 


“RELIABLE,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 
Members of the Central Association of Traveling Lumber and 
Sash and Door Salesmen — salaried situations apply to a 
secretary, XENFORD, Indianapo Ais, In 


Wanted Tinber -Tinber Lands | 














WANTED—BLACK ASH. 

A quantity of one inch well air dried black ash dimension stock. 
Will pay cash upon receipt of stock. We desire sizes that use the 
lumber with but little waste. Write for full peroulens andlist of 
sizes. BELDING-HALL MANUFA GCoO., 

Belding, Mich. 


WANTED-—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
‘or cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, poplar, 
ok walnut and hickory. = 7 of your stock. 
R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds: 
walnut squares, 2x2 inches to ws inches, +d = and up long 


A for cifications of 
sid _ P.O. BOX 2560, N New York, N. Y. 
WANTED-—FOR EXPORT. 


All kinds of logs and james ayment by New York bankers. 
DENN MOTT, & DICKSON, London, England. 














WANTED-—FOR CASH. 
Soft elm, black ash, a = . angie and oak, plain and 


uartered ; inspeotion ot at shi 
. pOPOR a BuhlsBlock, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED-LUMBERMEN 
To reduce their telegraph bills by using the ‘“Lumberman’s Stan- 
dard Telegraph Code.”’ It will save its cost many times over in 
the course of a year. | It enables you to make long messages 
short and is ted to the lumber trade. It was com- 
piled by a practical lumberman who is also a telegraph operator, 
and there is less ae of mistakes than by the use of other 
codes. Used by more than 1,600 lumbermen. Send for list of 


users. 
Sade copies, $3.00; two copies, $5.50; six copies, $12.00. 

Published and for sale | the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


{ Wanled:Second Hand Machinery | 


WANTED—ONE LEFT HAND BAND MILL 
And one set 3 or 4 blocks. Address 
“Q. C,,”" care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MILL MACHINERY. 
Steam nigger, gang edger, log haul-up and chain. Address 
ROBERT UIS, 1721 Carondelet St,, New Orleans, La. 




















WANTED-—TO BUY FOR CASH 
100,000 acres cut-over hardwood lands in Wisconsin, between 
townships 25 and 36. Can handle tracts of 10,000 acres and over, 
partially cut over, with logging timber reserved. 
dress ‘‘N. 12,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—HARDWOOD LANDS. 
A large tract well grouped in Michigan or Wisconsin. Send 
plats, estimates, and lowest cash prices to 
“HARDWOOD,” care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED—TIMBER LAND 


alers to advertise their lands in the For Sale columns of the 
American Lumberman. 


eeirh WANTED—TIMBER LANDS. 


50,000,000 to 75,000,000 feet of ar, saaumeae or spruce timb 
available to rail by ae gee POR b winnia “i 


ress “G. 6,” care of J 





A Lumberman. 


PORTABLE MILL WANTED. 

Portable mill able to saw not less than 15,000 feet of hardwood 
aday. Must be in first-class condition and ready for immediate 
delivery. Price delivered on cars. Give full particulars, size. age, 
condition, etc. ddress, ‘‘L,’”’ Escanaba, Mich. 


[ Wanted:LoggingPyCiuipment | 


‘ither new or se annt relayers, with or without splices, for deliv- 
ery about June 15th. 








ress 
AILWAY.” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—RAILS AND TRAM LOGGINC CARS. 
About three miles of second hand 16 to 30 Ib. rails. 
Address “OPERATOR,” care of American Lumberman. 








[Wantedfumber «Shingles 


WANTED-—LOCOMOTIVE AND RAILS. 
One very light locomotive, not over eight tons, and five to ten 
miles of twenty to a ge und it ae relaying rail. Address 
GVIE 








WANTED—FOR EXPORT. 
White oak, pitch pine and North Carolina pine lumber. I also 
buy white oak staves and white oak timber land. 
Address MAX FLEISCHER, Box 273, Hot Springs, Ark. 


WANTED—DRY CYPRESS. 
aoe ear 1x10% in., 14 and 16 ft. Small sound tight knots no 
objection. If this caris satisfactory will want 200,000 ft. Address 
with price, POCOHONTAS LUMBER COMPANY, Norfolk, Va. 


WANTED—OAK AND POPLAR. 
will Aon spot cash and if < ene yr cory send man to 


take it 
Tweaty-second and Lumber Sts., Chicago. 











THE LO COMPANY, Prescott, Ark. 
WANTED-—LOG CARS, FLAT CARS AND TRUCKS. 
Narrow-gauge log cars, flat cars, or trucks, from which we can 

build cars. Address WRIGHT & MILLER, Kane, Pa 


WANTED-—RAILS AND LOCOMOTIVES. 
We desire to correspond with mills that have cut out and have 
logging equipment vol sale. Ra, Set get ig id for rails, 


losomotives, cars, etc. 
ar Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis. Mo. 








LOGGING LOCOMOTIVE, CARS AND RAILS. 
Locomotive, either Shay or Porter, of any ga’ 
standard and narrow songs ie 


e or weight 
cars; several es of rails. 
SHKUN CO., Detroit, Mich. 








